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A FEW GENERAL RULES TO BE OBSERVED IN READING 
AND SPEAKING, 


WITH CONCISE EXERCISES IN EACH. 


RULE I. 


| ORE the words audibly and dĩſtinctly; [5 giving 
the letters in each word their proper ſounds, - 


ing the accent on the proper ſyllable and letter “. 


EXERCISE S. 


I. AN EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE SOUNDS OF THE 
" VOWELS. 


Key ta the Sounds. 


r 
Lad lade met mete ſin fine hop hope cub cube 
rr 17 
far call full join rout million quart +. 


No. 1. Bad am ſtab map hat tax ſack hand thank caſh 
match banner amaranth comparative umbrella. 


No. 2. Made blame ſhape ſtate brave take pale came 
place labour combination haſte change bathe paid frail 
claim day way {tray vein reign eight they whey prey. 


0 The exerciſes. annexed to this rule will tend to give foreignets 
and provincials (particularly North Britons) the proper ſounding ot 
the vowels, which, is the principal difficulty in Englith pronunciation. 
They 7 may alfo be read with advantage by youth in general. 


+ In theſe words the various ſounds of the vowels are heard. Being 
Rarcech, acquired by the pupil, the ſounds are to be erte, in the 

uceeeding claſſes of words, as the numbers direct. | 
A No. 


—— 


« 
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No. 3. Set beg ſiep well mend; fetch hence pledge ſenſe 
gueſt twelve better emblem element ebon delicate in- 
genyous ſ{cdentary bread ſtead meant breaſt. 


| No.” 4 Theme eve here he the we ingenious cathedral 


feet need ſteel mean dream fear chief field grieve. 


No. 5. Sin bid will gift print which nywph lynx prince 
rink: bridge ſinge ſinner cinnamon viſibility myttery. 


No. 6. Mine ride ſmile pipe like gybe fight ſign mild 
mind pilot fire ſize eye try thy ſhy violent variety ſo- 
ciety hyacinth ſupply defy ſpecify ſpecifies ſpecified. 


No. 7. Crop fond cloth ſorg thong lock morn gorge 
ſolve form horſe forry coſtly conſtant competence. 


No. 8. Mope globe home cone ſmote vocal memorial 
go ſo lo quartowirtuoſo bold ſold jolt colt roam throat 
coal doe ſloe foe blow grown fuppoſe overthrow. 


No. 9. Diub ug nut dull drunk bluſh ſuch truſt blunt 
church dunc judge purſe plunge curve furze ſupper 
ſubſtance her verb ſcarch earneſt ſtir firſt worth 
worm favour glorious unjuſt unequal ſurgeon. 


No, 10, Tube mule fume tune cure lute refuſe conduce 
evolution confuſion feud deuce few new pew review 
hue due blue unanimous univerſal enthuſiaſm. 


No. 11. Star hard marl charm ſcarf ſharp dark part 
- calf half calve halve balm calm path bath can't. ſtian't 
large carve parle farce partial barbarous demaad. 


No. 12. Hall ſeald chalk halt watch waſh thwart war 
„ warn, farm ſwan wand Fram! cauſe; taught vaunt 
- faureilaw/faw fawn lawn ſcrawl inthrall almighty. ; 


jo. 13. Pull bull bully N hopeful mindful fool 
ſchool room moon good hopd, ſtood wood Wool. 


No. 14. Loin join void oll boil coil ſpoil joint Abit 
noiſe choice rejoice boy cloy employ enjoy deſtroy. 


No o. Ig. Stout noun loud foul ounce rouſe mouth round 


ond voucly vow allow 3 town down ed, 
o. 
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No. 16. Billion ſilial brilliant convenient dominion pi: 

nion rebellious harmon/ous cordial guardian meridzan 

immediate obedient queition celeitial ſubterraneous 
mediterranean righteous bountcous hideous, 


No. 17. Qzell quit quack equity paſqinade lingeiſt 
langith cxtingrilh languid aTuage perſuade, 


4 


H. ANOTHER EXEMPLIFICATION OF THE SOUNDS OF THE 

VOWELS, CONSISTING OF WORDS, IN THE PRONOUN= 

CING OF WHICH THE NA'TIVES OF NORTH BRITAIN 
ARE FARTICULARLY LIABLE TO ERR. | 


No. 1. An man have wax ſwam matter manner valiant 
vanity value ſtatue patent talent family palace majeſty 
famine gradual cabal canal cavern tavern eſtabliſh na- 
tural alum ſaddle paſſion action imagine companion 
Spaniſh Adam Athens Samuel Daniel Africa America. 


No. 2. Prate parent matron fatal acorn ancient amen 
baby cradle wary cambric Cambridge David Saturn 


N ere Cer ne er bear wear ſwear pear fotbear neighbour. 
. No. 3 . Bleſs jeſt ſlept wept edge preface method ſecond 

vebble pedant echo ever never every ſeveral fincerity.ne- 
- ceſſary evident elegant epitaph deaf realm head thread 
s | + inſtead dead death cleanſe cleanly endeavour weapon 


jealous zealous meaſure pleaſure treaſure peaſant plea- 
ſant pheaſant cheerful friend level barrel ſudden. | 


't 

t No. 4. Glebe ſcheme ſphere ſcene ſerious previous te- 
dious female, fever hero period precept ſecret ſuperi- 

1 our inferiour reprieve retrieve either neither theatre. 


at No. 5. Dinner image privy privily privity tribute tri- 
; - bune ſublimity; conſpiracy conſpirator viſible ability 
religion official proficience ſuſpicion ambitious diviſion 


ol proviſion may tyranniſe tyrranous envy April. 
5 No. 6. Library trille idea idolatry itinerant licentious 
int * criterion vibration gigantic horizon ſtipend twilight 
' finite deciſive exerciſe paradiſe diſciple appetite genii 
nd rad height fatiety ſky tyrant tyrannical Bis multiply 
i edify magnify byphen Michacl Anchiſes lah me 
A 2 a Os 
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No. 7. Long throng ſtrong gone lord god lodge born 
proverb providence prophet novice common modeſt. 
moral progreſs profit jocund folemn cloſet olive 
foreign forty. body topic logic extol homage Ovid 
Horace'Trojan broad ought thought fought knowledge. 


No. 8. Whole forth force groſs ſloth more moſt only 
dome poet poem holy holineſs glory towards Job 
echo motto octavo door floor toaſt coaſt coat road 
cloak mourn mould moulder ſhoulder poultry bowl. 


| No. 9g. Sup ſum plum upon ſupple ſublime ſuburb un- 
| able undone undes were ſtern nerve obſerve verſe per- 
1 ſon ſervant learn heard ſearch early Sir third bird cir- 
| cle doſt doth does word world work wonder among 
comrade compaſs comfort conſtable nothing govern 
| none above courteous ſouthern ſoutherly utmoſt valour 

/ grievous heinous ſtupendous mountainous. 


No. 1e. Plume unanimity accuſative conſtitution reſo- 
lution uſual.mutual actual habitual perpetual juice. 


No. 11. Card guard are arm army parſon harbour charge 
large regard farther farthing father Charles maſter 
ah ha command gape jaunt flaunt papa mamma. 


No. 12. What want all already reward alderman becauſe 
author authority audience auſtere audacious audacity. 


No. 13. Grateful merciful bountiful bullion bullock 

bulwark bullet pullet pulpit buſh puſh put puſs buſhel 
butcher ruthleſs cuſhion huzza ambuſh pudding true 
truth rule rude fruit who whom whoſe loſe looſe 
move prove pour tour wound through accoutre. 


No. 14. Voice moiſt joiſt anoint avoid recoil cloy annoy. 


No. 15. Thou bough couch our out about without de- 
ou drought down town how now enow endow, 


No. 16. Peculiar familiar auxiliar menial congenial ge- 
nius extraneous grandeur beauteous piteous cameleon. 


No. 17. Langage languor anguiſh diſtinguiſh banquet 


conqueſt marquis * page meſſage. 
111, WORDS 
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III. WORDS IN WHICH NORTH-BRITONS ARE APT TO ERR 
IN SOUNDING SOME, OF THE CONSONANTS, 


C like ſharp $.—T wice.thrice entice rejoice attendance 
occurrence December Nancy Scyihia Scipio. 


G ſounded.—Mingle ſingle wrangl& anger finger hunger 
younger youngeſt longer longeſt ſtronger ſtrongeſt. 


P ſharp.—Cupid Captain captive baptiſm September. 


S ſharp.— Criſis us baſe ceaſe leaſe tranſact tranſit tran- 

ſition diſſemble amutive perſuaſive curioſity gene- 

roſity philoſopher preciſe conciſe” doſe verboſe jo- 

cole moroſe profulz recluſe abſtruſe obtuſe defign 
perſiſt emphaſis Mars Afia Perſia Dionyſius. 


S flat. —As houſes noiſe caſement crimſon damſel palſy 
difable diſarm diſaſter diſmay diſmiſs diſgrace. 


T ſounded.—A fact ſuſpet conſtruct tempt exempt 
contempt precept. "II 


J ſharp. Excite excel luxury. 
Ch like k.—Chaſm monarch anarchy architect Bacchus. 


Th flat —Thence though thither beneath underneath 
laths paths oaths mouths with within without. 


IV. WORDS IN WHICH THEY USUALLY. MISPLACE THE 
1 | ACCENT. 3 


SUBSTANTIVES.—Ex'cellency rema'inder ſucceſs proverb 
prec'edent prin'cels gazette lev ee commit tee ref 

_ erence. preference exceſs ſub altern interrog atory 
dividend ad miralty com monalty caſ ualiy ſove- 
reignty adver tiſement mat treis in duſtry diſpu te 
purſu it inquiry acceſs event novel reſpite miſ - 
chief alabaſter ally horizon nom'inative ſuppo'rt 

an ecdote arith'metic aſy lum bar tier ap erture u- 

-- +tenfil manki nd men ace dit ficulty con teſt mere aſe 
Aiſci ple ef fort artiſi cer ped'eſtal mai ſacre balco ny 
architecture ag riculture repub lie adept” ef cort lu- 
255 3 natic 
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natic complaiſan'ce eſqui're pa'tron levi'athan ca- 
price Caper'naum July' Deb'orah Alexander. 


ADJECTIVES —Big'oted blaſ phemous corrupt” in'tereſted 


in'tereſting com'parable cor'rigible irreparable ir- 
| revocable eligible intelligible eſtimable inevitable 
com'fortable lam'entable compar'ative unprec'eden. 
ted reputable defec'tive reſpec'tive derog ative de- 
rog/atory ad mirable a'lienable elect ſelect' ſiniſter 
ad'verſe pref'erable inex'orable politic ſplenꝰetic 


R perver'ſe dif'ficult miſ'chievous complaiſant' con- 


ium' mate ag'ile doc'ile ſono rous ſolemn ad equate 
lu'dicrous en terpriſing Arabic. . 


VrrBs.—To ſen'tence, to ſilence, to influence, to rev'er- 
ence, to experience, to cou ntenance, to rec om- 
penſe, to rec oncile, to reſpite, to can vaſs, to com- 

. paſs, to treſpaſs, to har aſs, to embar raſs, to car ol, 
to trav erſe, to a'lienate, to crit! iciſe, to hu'manize, 
to civilize, to ag grandize, to ſac'rifice, to prac'tiſe, 
to advertiſe, to conſum mate, to metamor'phoſe, 
to in'tereſt, to ſolace, to per jure, to in jure, to 
ran ſack, to gov'ern, to com fort, to contrib'ute, to 
diſtrib ute, to con ſtrue, to bras, to en vy, to man'i- 
feſt, to licenſe, to cancel. | 


RULE I.. 


Kerry the voice within its natural compaſs ; pauſe at 


the proper places; and proportion the pauſes juſtly. 
EXERCISES. 
1. What ſculpture is to a block of marble, education 


zs to a human ſoul. * Addifen. 


'2. We are always complaining that our days are few, 
and acting as though there would be no end of them. 


| . 1 110 Addiſon. 
3. Nothing in this life, after health and virtue, is 


more eſtimable than knowledge. Sterne. 


4. The 
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4. The firſt ingredient in converiation is truth; the 
next, good ſeaſe; the third, good humour ; the laſt, wit. 
| Art of Thinking, 


* 5. So much injuſtice and ſelf-intereſt enter into the 
compoſition of the paſſions, that it is very dangerous to 
obey their dictates; and we ought to be on our guard 
againſt them, even when they appear the moſt reaſonable. 

F  Rochefoucault | 


6. Few things are impracticable in themfelves ; and it 


is for want of application, rather than of means, that men 
fail of ſucceſs. Wy 


for uſeful knowledge; to remember, that a blighted ſpring 
makes a barren year; and that the vernal flowers, how- 
ever beautiful and gay, are only intended as prepara- 
tives for autumnal fruits. Fohnſon, 


8. He that would paſs the latter part of life with hon- 


our and decency, muſt, when he is young, conſider that 


he ſhall one day be old ; and remember, when he is old, 


that he has once been young: in youth, he muſt lay up 


knowledge for his ſupport, when his power . of acting 
ſhall forſike him; and, in age, forbear to animadvert 


with rigour on faults which experience only can correct. 


| Fohnſon. 
9. Modeſty is not only an ornament, but alſo a guard 


to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate feeling in 


the ſoul, which makes her ſhrink and withdraw herſelf 


from every thing that haz danger in it. It is ſuch an 
exquiſite ſenſibility as warns her to ſhun the firſt appear- 


ance of every thing which is hurtful. Addiſon. 


10. In moſt things, the manner is as important as the 
matter. If you ſpeak the ſenſe of an angel, in bad words, 
and with a diſagreeable utterance, nobody will hear you 
twice who can help it. If you write epiſtles as we as 


Rechefoucault. 


7. My young readers muſt excuſe me for calling upon 
them to acquire, while their minds may be impreſſed with 
new images, a love of innocent pleaſures, and an ardour 
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Cicero, but in a very bad hand, and very ill ſpelled, ho- 
ever receives, will laugh at them: and if you had the f- 
gure of an Adonis, with an awkward air and ungraceful 
motions, it will diſguſt inſtead of pleafing. | 
Cheſterfield. 


11. Men are much oftner led by their hearts than by 
their underſtandings. The way to the heart is through 
the ſenſes : pleaſe their eyes and their ears, and the work 
is half done. I have frequently known a man's fortune 
decided for ever by his firſt addreſs. If it be pleaſing, 
people zre hurried involuntarily into a perſuaſion that he 
has a merit which poſſibly he has not; as, on the other 
hand, if it be ungraceful, they are immediately prejudiced 
againſt him, and unwilling to allow him the merit which 
it may be he has. Nor is this ſentiment ſo unjuſt and un- 
reaſonable as at firſt it may ſeem; for, if a man have parts, 
he maſt know of how much conſequence it is to him to 
have a graceful manner of ſpeaking, and a genteel and 
pleaſing addreſs : he will cultivate and improve them to 
the utmoſt. ah Cheſterfield. 


12. Nothing, ſays Longinus, can be great, the con- 
tempt of which is great. The poſſeſſion of wealth and 
riches cannot give a man a title to greatneſs of mind; be- 
cauſe it i; looked upon as a greatneſs of mind to contemn 
theſe gifts of fortune, and to be above the deſire of them. 
| 2 ä Spettator. . 


13. Complaiſance is an honeſt condeſcenſion, by which 
we bend our-wills to render them conformable to thoſe 
of others. I ſay an honeſt condeſcenſion; for baſely to 
give way to the will of another in criminal inſtances, is to 
be an accomplice in his vices, rather than complaiſant. 

| | Aanners. 

14. The beſt reſolution we can take, is to ſuffer with 
patience” what we cannot alter; and to purſue, without 
repining,”the road which Providence, who directs every 
thing, has marked out to us: for it is not enough to fol- 
low; and he is but a bad ſoldier who ſighs and marches 
en with xeluflancy. We muſt receive the orders wa 
tpirit 
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ſpirit and cheerfulneſs, and not endeavour to flink out of 
the poſt which is aſſigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition 
of things, whereof even our ſufferings make a neceſſary 
part. Balingbrate. 


15. As our parts open and diſplay by gentle degrees, 
we riſe from the gratiſications of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of 
the mind. In the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are ſenſual 
delights z which are ſucceeded by the more enlarged and 
gay portraitures of a lively imagination; and theſe give 
way tee ſublimer pleaſures of reaſon, which diſcover 
the /cauſes and deſigns, the frame, connection, and ſym- 
metry of things, and fill the mind with the contempla- 


tion of intellectual beauty, order, and truth. Guardian. 
RULE III. 


Desrixevisn the moſt important words by due degrees 
of emphaſis or force, | 


. EXERCISES. 
1. Apply yourſelf more to acquire knowledge than to 
hpw it. | | Art of Thinking. 
2. To be angry is to puniſh myſelf for the fanlt of 
: other . Swift. 
3- Reading makes a full man ; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man. | Bacon, 


4. Indigence and obſcurity are the parents of induſtry 
and economy; theſe, of riches and honour ; theſe, of 
pride and luxury; theſe, of ſenſuality and idleneſs; and 
theſe, of indigence and obſcurity. Such are the revolu- 
tions of life. | Geld/math. 


5. Alexander demanded of a pirate whom he hod tak- 
en, by what right he infeſted the ſeas. By the fame 
right (replicd he boldly), that you enſlave the world: 
but I ara called a robber, becauſe I have only one ſmall 
veſſel ; and you are ſtiled 2 conqueror, becauſe you com- 
mand great fleets and arwies. Cicero, 


6. If 
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6. If you wiſh to pleaſe in converſation, never ſpeak 
to gratify any particular vanity or paſſion of your own 
but always with a deſign to divert or inform the com- 
pany. | Guardian. 


7. We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- 
deed, what can we fay ? It would be as imprudent to 
diſcover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our fan- 


cied virtues. | | Guardian. 


8; A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engroſſing all the talk, or obſerving a contemptuous 
filence, _ es Guardian. 


9. Nothing is more inſupportable to men of ſenſe than 
an empty formal man, who ſpeaks in proverbs, and de- 
cides all controverſies with a ſhort ſentence. This piece 
of ſtupidity is the more inſufferable, as it puts on the air 


of wiſdom. | . _ Guardiats 


10. Raillery is no longer agreeable, than while the 
whole company is pleaſed with it. I would leaſt of all 
be underſtood to except the perſon rallied. , Guardian. 


11. Self- denial is the moſt exalted pleaſure; and the 
conqueſt of evil. habits is the moſt glorious triumph. 
5 n Rule of Life. 


13. Perfonal deformities are not objects of ridicule, 


The Dutcheſs of Burgundy, when ſhe was very young, 
ſeeing an officer at ſupper, who was extremely ugly, was 


very loud in the ridicule of his perſon, Madam,“ ſaid 


Louis XIV. tb her, «I think him one of the handſomeſt 
men in my dominions; for he'is one of the braveſt.“ 
þ | Vltaire. 


14. The next thing to the choice of your friends, is 
the choice of your company. Endeavour, as much as 
you can, to keep company with people above you. There 

you fiſe as much as you {ink with people below you 3 for 
5 - you 
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you are whatever the company you keep are. Do not 
miſtake when I ſay company above you, and think that 
mean with regard to their birth; that is the leaſt con- 
fideration : what I mean is with regard to their merit, 


and the light in which the world conſiders them. 
Cheſlerficid, 


15. To be angry about trifles is mean and childith ; to 
rage and be furious is brutiſh ; and to maintain perpetual 
wrath is a-kin to the practice and temper of devils : but 
to prevent and ſuppreſs riſing reſentment, is wiſe and 
glorious, is manly-and divine, . Watts. 


16. We are here, ſays Epictetus, as in a theatre; where 
every one has a part allotted to him. The great duty 
which Hes upon a man is to act his part to perfection. 
We inay indeed ſay, that our part does not ſuit us, and 
that we could act another better. But this, ſays the phi- 
loſgpher, is not our buſineſs. All that we are-concerned 
iny is to excel in the part that is given us. Addiſon. 


17. Great part of our Britiſh youth loſe their figure, 
and grow out of faſhion by the time they are five-and- 
twenty. As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiableneſs 
of the young man wear off, they, have nothing left to re- 
commend them, but lie by the reſt of their lives among 
the lumbcr and refuſe of their ſpecies. It ſometimes ha 
pens, indeed, that, for want of applyingthemſelves in due 


time to the puriuits of knowledge, they take up a book 
in their declining years, and grow very hopeful ſcholars 


at threeſcore. I muſt, therefore, earneſtly preſs all thoſe 
wb are in the flower of their youth, to labour at thoſe 
accompliſhments which may ſet off their perſons when 
their bloom is gone, and to lay in timely proxiſion for 
mithood and old age. In ſhort, I would-adviſe the youth 
of liſteen to be dreſſing up every day the man of fifty ; 
or to conſider how to make himſelf yenerable at three» 


core. Auadiſn. 


Ne 18. Falſe hopes and falſe terrours are equally to be 
avoided. Every man who propyles to grow emment by 
learning, ſhould carry in his wind, at once the difficulty 
1 2 | 
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of excellence, and the force of induſtry : and remember 
that fame is not conferred, byt as the recompenſe of la- 
bour; and that labour, vigorouſly continued, has not of- 
ten failed of its reward. Johnſon. 


RULE IV. 


Lyr the movements, tones, and variations of the voice 
be natural, pleaſing, and animated. | 


oak 


EXERCISES, 


I; Virtue is to be conſidered, not in the light of mere 
innocence, or abſtaining from harm, but as the exertion 
of our faculties in doing good. Conndffeur. 


2. There is as much eloquence in the tone of voice, 
in the look, and in the geſture of an orator, as in the 
choice of his words. | Rechefoucault, 


3. A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will 
make beauty attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit 
good-natured : it will lighten ſickneſs, poverty, and af- 
fiction; convert ignorance into an amiable ſimplicity, 
and render deformity itſelf agreeable. Tatler, 


4. It is inſolent, as well as unnatural, to ridicule the 
venerable decays of human nature. He that acts in this 
manner, does but expoſe his own future condition, and 
laugh at himſelf beforehand. Speator. 


5. Nobility is to be conſidered only as an imagin 
diſtinction, unleſs accompanied with the practice of th hof. 
generous virtues by which it ought to be obtained. Titles 
of honour, conferred upon ſuch as have no perſonal me- 
rit to deſerve them, are, at beſt, but the royal ſtamp ſet 
whoa baſe metal. Tatler. 


6. When Ariſtotle was once aſked, what a man could 
gain by uttering falſehoods, he replted, Not to be credit- 
ed even when he ſhall tell the truth. Adventurer. 


7. Pofitiveneſs is a moſt abſurd foible. If you art in 
the right, it leſſens your triumph; if in the wrong, i it 
adds ſhame to your defeat, | Sterne. 

| 8. It 
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8. It coſts men more to be miſcrable, than it would 
do to make them perfectly happy. How cheap and eaſy 


is the ſervice of virtue! and how dear do we pay for our 


vices | Fuller. 


9. A conceited gnat, fully perſuaded of his own im- 
portance, having placed himſelf on the horn of a bull, 
expreſſed great uneaſineſs leſt his weight ſhould be in- 
commodious, and with much ceremony begged the bull's 
pardon for the liberty he had taken; aſſuring him that 
he would immediately remove if he preſſed too hard up- 
on him. Give yourſelf no uneaſineſs on that account, 
replied the bull, I beſeech you ; for, as I never perceived 
when you fat down, I ſhall probably not miſs you when- 
ever you think fit to riſe up. Efap. 


10. Periwigs being firſt uſed to cover baldneſs, a cer- 
tain cavalier had one for that purpoſe, which paſſed for 
his own hair. Riding one day in company, a ſudden puff 
of wind blew off his hat and wig, anddifcovered his bald 
pate! which provoked a loud laugh. He fell a laugh- 
ng with the reſt; and faid merrily, How could I expect 
to keep other people's hair, when I could not keep my 
awn ? £ſed. 


11. Women were formed to temper mankind, and 
ſooth them into tenderneſs and compaſſion ; not to ſet 
an edge upon their minds, and blow up in them thoſe 
paſſions which are too apt to riſe of their own accord. 

; Addiſon. 


12. Compaſſion is an emotion of which you ought ' 
never to be aſhamed. Graceful in youth is the tear of 
ſympathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of wo. 
Let not eaſe and indulgence contract your affections, and 
wrap you up in ſelfiſh enjoyment. Accuſtom yourſelves 


to think of the diſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary 


cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Never ſport with pain and diſtreſs in any of your amuſe- 
ments, nor treat even the meaneſt infect with wanton 
cruelty. Blair, 
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13. The laws of ſelf-defence undoubtedly juſtify us in 
deſtroying thoſe animals which would deſtroy us, which 
injure our properties, or annoy our perſons; but not even 
theſe, whenever their ſituation incapacitates them from 
hurting us. I know of no right which we have to ſhoot 
a bear on an inacceſſible iſland of ice, or an eagle on the 
mountain's top; whoſe lives cannot injure us, or deaths 
procure us any benefit. We are unable to give life, and 
therefore ought not wantonly to take it away from the 
meaneſt inſect, without ſuſicient reaſon ; they all receive 
it from the ſame benevolent hand as ourſelves, and have 
therefore an equal right to enjoy it, Fenyns. 


14. Juſtice ſeems moſt agreeable to the nature of 
God, and mercy to that of man. A being who has no- 
thing to pardon in himſelf, may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works; but he whoſe very beſt actions 
muſt be ſeen with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. Adaiſon. 


15. I muſt deſire my fair readers to give a proper di- 
vection to their paſſion for being admired, and to endeav- 
our to make themſelves objects of a reaſonable and laſt- 
ing admiration. This is not to be hoped for from beau- 
ty, or dreſs, or faſhion, but from thole inward ornaments 
which are not to be defaced by time or ſickneſs, and 
which appear moſt amiable to thoſe who are moſt ac- 
quainted with them, Auadiſen. 


16. In order to render yourſelf amiable in ſociety, cor- 
rect every appearance of harſhneſs in behaviour. Let 
that courteſy diſtinguiſh your demeanovr which ſprings 
not ſo much from ſtudicd politeneſs as from a mild and 
gentle heart. Follow the cuſtoins of the world in mat- 
ters indifferent; but ſtop when they become ſinful. Let 
your manners be ſimple and natural, and of courſe they 
will be engaging. Affectation is certain deformity. By 
forming themſelves on fantaſtic models, and vy ing with 
one another in every reigning folly, the young begin 
with being ridiculous, and end in being vicious and im- 
moral. 8 Gregory. 
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17. The ſoul, conſidered abſtractedly from its paſſions, 


is of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, ſlow in its reſolves, 
and languithing in its exccutions. Ihe uſe, therefore, 
of the paſſions, is to ſtir it up and to put it upon action, 
to awaken the underſtanding, to enforce the will, and 
to make the whole man more vigorous and attentive in 
the proſecutions of his deſigns. Addiſen. 


18. How many fox-hunters and rural ſquires are to 
be found in Great-Britain who are ignorant that they 
have all this while lived on a planet, that the ſun is 
many thouſand times bigger than the earth, and that 
there are other worlds within our view greater and more 
glorious than our own ! « Ay, but,” ſays ſome illiterate 
fellow, < I enjoy the world, and leave others to con- 
template it,” Ves, you eat, and drink, and run about 
upon it; that is, you enjoy it as a brute : but to enjoy 
it as a rational being, is to know it, to be ſenſible of its 
greatneſs and beauty, to be delighted with its harmony, 
and, by theſe reflections, to obtain juſt ſentiments of 
the Almighty Mind that framed it, Spectatar. 
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SECTION I. 


FABLES, STORIES, AND FAMILIAR ESSAYS, » 


1. THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLY. 


A BOY, greatly ſmitten with the colours of a butter- 
fly, purſued it from flower to flower, with indefatigable 
Pains. Firſt he aimed to ſurpriſe it among the leaves 
of a roſe; then to cover it with his hat, as it was feed- 
ing on a daiſy; now hoped to ſecure it, as it reſted on 
a ſprig of myrtle ; and now grew ſure of his prize, per- 
ceiving it loiter on a bed of violets. But the fickle fly, 
continually changing one bloſſom for another, ſtill eluded 
his attempts. At length, obſerving it half buried in the 
cup of a tulip, he ruſhed forwer J, and, ſnatching it with 
violence, cruſhed it all to pieces. The dying inſet, 
ſeeing the poor boy chagrined at his diſappointment, 
addreſſed him with all the calmneſs of a Stoic, in the 
following ragner.—Behold now the end of thy unpro- 
ſitable ſolicitude ! and learn, for the benefit of thy fu- 
ture life, that all pleaſure is but a painted butterfly; 
which, although it may ſerve to amulſc thee in the pur- 
ſuit, if embraced with too much ardour, will-periſh in 


thy graſp. | Dedſley, 
11, THE 
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II. TIIE FARMER AND HIS SONS, 


A WEALTHY old farmer, who had for ſome time de- 
clined in his health, perceiving that he had not many 
days to live, called his ſons together to his bedſide. 
My dear children, ſaid the dying man, I leave it with 
you as my laſt injunction, not to part with the farm 
which has been in our family theſe hundred.years ; for, 
to diſcloſe to you a ſecret which I received from my fa- 
ther, and which I now think proper to communicate to 
you, there is a treaſure hid ſomewhere in the grounds; 
though I never could diſcover the particular ipot where 
it lies concealed. However, as ſoon as the harveſt is 

ot in, ſpare no pains in the ſearch, and I am well af. 
Fired you will not loſe your labour. The wiſe old man 
was no ſooner laid in his grave, and the time he men- 
tioned arrived, than his ſons went to work, and with 
great vigour and alacrity turned up again and again 
every foot of ground belonging to their farm ; the con- 
ſequence of which was, that, although they did not find 
the- object of their purſuit, their lands yielded a far 
more plentiful crop than thoſe of their neighbours. 
At the end of the year, when they were ſettling their 
accounts, and computing their extraordinary profits, I 
would venture a wager, faid one of the brothcrs, more 
acute than the reſt, that this was the concealed wealth 
my father meant. I am ſure, at leaſt, we have found 
by experience, That Induſtry is itſelf a tres ſure. 

| Deaftey. 


* 


III. THE LION AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


THe. tyrant of the foreſt iflued a proclamation, com- 
manding all his ſubjects to repair immediately to his. 
royal den. Among the reſt, the bear made his appear- 
ance z but pretending to be offended with the ſteams 
which iſſued from the moaarch's ap#rtments, he was 
imprudent enough to hold his ncſe in his majeſty's pre- 
fence. This inſolence was ſo highly reſented, that the 
lion in a rage laid him dead at his feet. The monkey, 
obſerving what had paſſed, trembled for his carcaſe ; 
| B 3 and 
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and attempted to conciliate favour by the moſt abject 
flattery. He began with proteſting, that, for his part, 
he thought the apartments were perfumed with Arabian 
ſpices ; and, exclaiming againſt the rudeneſs of the bear, 
admired the beauty of his majeſty's paws, ſo happily 
formed, he ſaid, to correct the inſolence of clowns. 
This fulſome adulation, inſtead of being received as he 
expected, proved no leſs offenſivg than the rudeneſs of 

the bear; and the courtly monkey was, in like manner, 
extended by the fide of Sir Bruin. And now his ma- 
jeſty caſt his eye upon the fox. Well, Reynard, faid 
he, and what ſcent do you diſcover here ? Great prince, 
replied the cautious fox, my noſe was never efteemed 
my moſt diſtinguiſhing ſenſe ; and, at preſent, I would 
by no means venture to give my opinion, as I have un- 
fortunately got a terrible cold. Dodſley. 


IV. THE CLUB OF FAT MEN. 


TI Xyow a conſiderable market-town, in which there was 
a club of fat men, that did not come together, as you 
may well ſuppoſe, to entertain one another with ſpright- 
lineſs and wit, but to keep one another in countenance. 
The room where the club met was ſomething of the 
largeſt, and had two entrances z the one by a door of a 
moderate ſize, the other by a pair of folding doors. If 
a candidate for this corpulent club could make his en- 
trance through the firſt, he was looked upon as unqua- 
lified z but if he ſtuck in the paſiage, and could not 
force his-way through it, the folding doors were imme- 
diately opened for his reception, and he was ſaluted as 
a brother. I have heard that this club, though it con- 
ſiſted but of fifteen perſons, weighed above three tons. 

v. THE DUTIFUL SON REWARDED. 


FrEDERIC, the late king of Pruſſia, one morning rang 

the bell of his cabinet; but nobody anſwering, he open- 

ed the door of the antichamber, and found his page faſt 

aſleep upon a chair, He went up to awake him; and 

coming nearer, obſcr ed a paper in his pocket, norm 
| '- whic 
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which ſomething was written. This excited his curio- 
fity. He pulled it out; and found that it was a letter 
From the page's mother, the contents of which were 
nearly as follow. She returned her fon many thanks 
for the money he had ſaved out of his ſalary, and had 
ſent to her; which had proved a very timely aſſiſtance. 
God would certainly reward him for it ; and if he con- 
tinued to ſerve God and his king conſcientiouſly, be 
could not fail of ſucceſs in the world. Upon read- 
ing this, the king ſtept ſoftly into his cloſet, fetched 
ſome ducats, and put them, with the letter, into the 

e's pocket. He then rang the bell, till the 

—— — came into his — Lou have — 
aſleep, I ſuppoſe,” ſaid the king. The page could not 
deny it; ſtammered out an excuſe ; put, in his embar- 
raflment, his hand into his pocket, and felt the ducats. 
He immediately pulled them out, turned pale, and look» 
ed at the king with tears in his eyes. What's the 
matter with you ?” faid the king. Oh “ replied the 
page, © ſomebody has contrived my ruin: I know no- 
thing of this money. —“ God has given it you,” ſaid 
the king: ( ſend the money to your mother; give my 
reſpects to her, and inform her, that I will take care of 
both her and you.” Adams Anecdates. 


— VI. CARD PLAYING RIDICULED, 


Mx Locks, having been introduced by Lord Shaſteſ- 
bury to the Duke of Buckingham and Lord Halifax, 
theſe three noblemen, inſtead of converting with the 
philoſopher, as might naturally be expected, on lit 
ſubjects, in a very ſhort time ſet down to cards. 
Locke, after looking on for ſome time, pulled out his 
pocket-book, 'and began to write with great attention. 
One of the company obſerving this, took the liberty to 
aſk him what he was writing.“ My Lord,” ſays Locke, 
am endeavouring, as far as poſſible, to profit by my 
preſent fituation : for having waited with impatience for 
the honour of being in company with the greateſt geni- 
uſes of the age, I thought 1 could do nothing better 
than to write down your converſation z and, indeed, 1 
4 . have 


4 
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have ſet down the ſubſtance of what you have ſaid this 
hour or two.” This well-timed ridicule had its deſired 
eſfect; and theſe: noblemen, fully ſenſible of its force, 
quitted their play, and entered into a converſation more 
rational, and better ſuited to the dignity of their cha- 
racters. Adams Anecdotet. 


VII. FORGIVENESS OF ENEMIES, 


A Cnixess emperour being told that his enemies bad 
raiſed an inſurrection in one of the diſtant provinces, 
« Come, then, my friends,” ſaid he, “ follow me, and 
I promiſe you that we ſhall quickly deſtroy them.“ He 
marched forward, and the rebels ſubmitted upon his ap- 
- proach. All now thought that he would take the moſt 
ſignal revenge, but were ſurpriſed to fee the captives 
treated with mildneſs and humanity. “ How!“ cries 
his firſt miniſter, “ is this the manner in which you iul- 
fil your promiſe ? Your royal word was given, that 
your enemies ſhould be deſtroyed, and, behold, you 
have pardoned all, and even careſſed ſome !”—« I pro- 
_ miſed,” replied the emperour with a generous air, * to 
deſtroy my enemies: 1 have fulfilled my word; for, 
ſee | they are entmies no longer; I have made friends 


of them.“ | |  . Goldſmith; 
| VIII. STORY OF WILLIAM TELL. 


THz inhabitants of Swiſſerland continued long under lit- 
tle more than a nominal ſubjection to the Burgundians 
and Germans, till about the year 1300, when the em- 
perour Albert treated them with ſo much rigour, that 
they petitioned him againſt the cruelty of his governours. 
This ſerved only to redouble the hardſhips-of the peo 
ple; and one of Albert's Auſtrian governours, Griſler, 
in the wantonneſs of tyranny, ſet, up a hat upon a pole; 
to which he ordered the natives to pay as much reſpect 
as to himſelf, One William Tell, being obſerved to paſs 
frequently without taking notice of the hat, and being 
an excellent markſman, the tyrant condemned him to 
be hanged, unleſs he clove an apple upon his ſon's head, 

at a certain diſlance, with an arrow. Tell had the dexs 
| ' terity - 
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terity to cleave the apple, without hitting the child. The 
tyrant, perceiving that he had another arrow ſtuck in 
his belt, aſked him for what purpoſe. To which he bold» 
ly replied, To have ſhot you to the heart, if I had had 
the misfortune to kill my ſon.” The enraged governour 
ordered him to be impriſoned. But he ſoon made his 
eſcape ; and his fellow-citizens, animated by his fortitude 
and patriotiſm, flew to arms, attacked and vanquiſhed 
Griſler, who was ſhot to death by Tell, and the inde» 
pendency of Swiſſerland, under a republican form of go- 
vernment, took place immediately. Guthrie, 


IX. THE GENEROUS COMMANDER, 


DvriNG the war between the Portugueſe and the inha- 
bitants of Ceylon, Thomas de Suſa, who commanded 
the European forces, took priſoner a beautiful Indian, 
who had promiſed herſelf in marriage to an amiable 
youth. The lover was no ſooner informed of this miſ- 
fortune, than he haſtened to throw himſelf at the feet 
of his adorable nymph, who, with tranſport, caught him 
in her arms. Their ſighs and their tears were mi 

and it was ſome time before their words could ut- 
terance to expreſs their grief. At laſt, when they had 
a little recovered, they agreed, that, fince their misfor- 
tunes had left them no hopes of living together in free» 
dom, they would partake with each other all the hor» 
rours of ſlavery. 

Suſa, who had a ſoul truly ſuſceptible of tender emo» 
tions, was moved at the ſigbt.—“ It is enough,” faid he 
to them, © that you wear the chains of love; you thall 
not wear thoſe of ſlavery. Go, and be happy in the 
lawful embraces of wedlock.” . 

The two lovers fell on their knees. They could not 
perſuade themſelves to quit ſo generous à hero, and 
thought themſelves happy in being permitted to live 
under the laws of a nation, which ſo nobly knew how 
to make uſe of victory, and ſo generouſly to ſoften the 
calamities of war, Adam Anecdotes, 


X. EXCESS 
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X. EXCESS OF CEREMONY RIDICULED. 


Mr Lord Froth has been ſo educated in punctilio, that 
he governs himſelf by a ceremonial in all the ordinary 
occurrences of life. He meaſures out his bow to the de- 
gree of the perſon he converſes with. I have ſeen him 
in every inclination of the body, from the familiar nod 
to the low ſtoop in ſalutation. I remember, five of us, 
who were acquainted with one another, met one morn- 
ing at his lodgings ; when a wag of the company was 
ſaying it would be worth while to obſerve how he would 
diſtinguiſh us at his firſt entrance. Accordingly, he no 
ſooner came into the room, than caſting his eye abort, — 
« My lord Such-a-one,” ſays he, „ your moſt humble 
ſervant—Sir Richard, your humble ſervant—Your ſer- 
_ vant, Mr Ironſide — Mr Ducker, how do you do? Ha! 
Frank, are you there ?” Guardian. 


XI. AN INCIDENT RELATING ro ALFRED THE GREAT) 
| KING OF ENGLAND, 


ALFRED, reduced to extremity by the Danes, who were 
ſpreading devaſtation all over England, was obliged to 
relinquith the enſigns of his dignity, to diſmiſs his ſer- 
vants, and to ſeek ſhelter, in the meaneſt diſguiſe, from 
the purſuit and fury of his enemies. He concealed him- 
ſelf under a peaſant's habit, and lived ſome time in the 
houſe of a neat - herd, who had been entruſted with the 
care of ſome of his cows. There paſſed here an incident, 
which has been recorded by all the hiſtorians, and was 
long preſerved by popular tradition; though it contains 
nothing. memorable in itſelf, except' ſo far as every cir- 
cumſtance is intereſting, which attends ſo great virtue 
and dignity, reduced to ſo much diſtreſs. ' The wife of 
the neat-herd was ignorant of the condition of her royal 
. and obſerving him one day buſy by the fire-hde 
rv trimming his bow and arrows, ſhe deſired him to take 
care of ſome cakes which were toaſting, while ſhe was 
employed elſewhere in other domeſtic affairs. But Alfred, 
whole thoughts were otherwiſe engaged, neglected this 
injunction; and the good woman, on her return, — 

| * 
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* 


her cakes all burnt, rated the king very ſeverely; and 
upraided him, that he always ſeemed very well pleaſed 
to eat her warm cakes; though he was thus negligent in 
toaſting them. Hume. 


XII, A STRIKING REPROOF OF FLATTERY. 


CanvuTe, who was the greateſt and moſt powerful mon- 
arch of his time, ſovereign of Denmark and Norway, as 
well as of England, could not fail to meet with adula- 
tion from his courtiers ; a tribute which is liberally paid 
to the meaneſt and weakeſt of princes. Some of his 
flatterers breaking out one day in admiration of his 
grandeur, exclaimed that every thing was poſſible for 
him. Upon which the king, it is ſaid, ordered his 
chair to be ſet on the ſea-ſhore, while the tide was 
making; and, as the waters approached, he command- 
ed them to retire, and obey the voice of him who was 
lord of the ocean. He feigned to ſit ſome time in ex- 
pectation of their ſubmiſſion ; but, when the ſea till 
advanced towards him, and began to waſh him with its 
billows, he turned to his courtiers, and remarked to 
them, that every creature in the univerſe was feeble 
and impotent, and that power refided with one Being 
alone, in whoſe hands were all the elements of nature, 
who could ſay to the ocean, « Thus far ſhalt thou go, 
and no farther;“ and who could level with his nod the 
moſt towering piles of human pride and ambition. 
| Hume. 


XIII. AWEKWARDNESS IN PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


e * 

NoTHING can be more ridiculous than the geſtures of 
moſt of our Engliſh ſpeakers. You ſee ſome of them 
running their hands into their pockets as far as ever 
they can thruſt them, and others looking with great 
attention on a piece, of paper that has nothing written 
in it; you may {ee many a {mart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding it into ſeveral different 
cocks, examining ſometimes the lining of it, and ſome- 
times the button, during the whole courſe of his ha- 


rangue. A deaf man would think he was cheapening 
a 


£ 


- 
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a beaver, when perhaps he is —_ of the fate of the 
Britiſh nation. I remember, when I was a young man, 
and uſed to frequent Weſtminſter-hall, there was a 
counſellor who never pleaded without a piece of pack- 
thread in his hand, which he uſed to twiſt about a 
thumb or finger all the while he was ſpeaking : the wags 
of thoſe days uſed to call it the thread of his diſcourſe, 
for he was not able to utter a word without it. One of 
his clients, who was more merry than wiſe, ſtole it from 
him one day in the midſt of his pleading ; but he had 
better have let it alone, for he loſt his cauſe by the jeſt. 

1 . Addiſon. 

XIV. PLA ro's TEMPERATE FEAST. 


T1iMOTHEUS, an Athenian commander, of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed reputation, was invited to ſup with Plato. 
The philoſopher entertained him with a decent, but 
frugal repaſt; ſeaſoned, however, with ſuch cheerful 
and inſtructive converſation, as made the general highly 
delighted with his reception. When he met Plato, the 
ſucceeding day, in the city, he accoſted him in a moſt 
friendly manner, and thanked him for the peculiar en- 
tertainment which he had enjoyed : « For your feaſt,” 


faid he, “ was not only grateful while it laſted, but has 


left a reliſh which continues to this moment.” Cicero. 
XV. THE GENEROUS LION. 


A CERTAIN perſon inhumanly caſt a poor little dog into 
the den of a lion, in full aſſurance of ſeeing him imme- 
diately devoured : contrary, however, to his expectation, 
the noble animal not only ſpared the victim, but ſoon 
honoured him with particular affeftion. He regarded 
the dog as an unfortunate fellow-priſoner ; who, on his 
part, from motives of gratitude, was conſtantly fawning 
about his generous lo They long kved together in 
uninterrupted peace and friend{hip : one watched while 


the other ſlept. Firſt the lion fed, and then his humble 
companion. In a word, the magnanimity of the one, and 


the gratitude of the other, had united them in the cloſeſt 
manner. But a careleſs ſervant, forgetting that other 
creatures required food as well as himſelf, left the two 

friends 
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friends twenty-four hours without vituals. At laſt, re- 
collecting his charge, he brought them their uſual pro- 
viſion z when the dog eagerly catched at the firſt morſel. 
But it was at the expence of his life: for the hungry 
lion inſtantly ſeized his poor corapanion, and kilied him. 
The perpetration of this horrid deed was inſtantly ſuc - 
ceeded by a ſevere and painful repentance. The lion's 
dejection daily increaſed. He refuſed his food with he- 


roic obſtinacy; and voluntarily famiſhed himſelt᷑ to death, 
| Ceunt Tefſin"s Letters, 


XVI. AN AFFECTING ANECDOTE, 


Six PH1T.1P SYDNEY was one of the brighteſt ornaments 
of queen Elizabeth's court. He was an active ſupporter 
af the cauſe of liberty in the Low Countries, where be 
had a command in the Engliſh forces employed againſt 
the tyrant Philip II. of Spain. In the battle near Zu: - 
phen, he diſplayed the moſt undaunted and enterpriſing 
courage. He had two horſes killed under him; and, 
while mounting a third, was wounded by a muſket-ſhoc 
from the trenches, which. broke the bone of his thigh, 
He returned about a mile and a half, on horſeback, to 
the camp; and, being faint with the loſs of blood, and 
probably parched with thirſt through the heat of the 
weather, he called for drink. It was preſently brought 
to him; but juſt as he was putting che veſſel to his 


2 
mouth, a poor wounded ſoldier, who happened to be 


carried by him at that inſtant, looked up to it with wiſu- 


ful eyes. The gallant and generous Sydney took the bot - 
tle 8 his mouth, juſt when he was going to drink, and 
delivered it to the ſoldier, ſaying, «Thy necefiity is yer 
oreater than mine.” — During ſixteen days great hopes 
were entertained of his recovery : but the ball not being 
extraCted, and a mortification enſuing, he prepared him- 
ſelf for death with the utmoſt piety and fortitude ; and 
epired on the 17th of October 1586, in the thirty-{{- 
cond. year of his age. Ae is ſaid to have taken leave of 
his brother in theſe terms. © Love my memory; che- 
riſh my friends; but above all, govern your will and af- 
fections by the will and words of your Creator.” 

| Breilifh Itiegrat by. 
C vil. LEE 


them commended, and feaſted on after the ſame man- 
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XVII. THR COMPLAISANT GUEST. 


Norhixò is ſo effectual towards raiſing a man's fortune 
as complaĩſance z which recommends more to the favour 
of the great, than wit, knowledge, or any other talent 
whatſoever. This conſideration is prettily illuſtrated by 


a a little wild Arabian tale which I ſhall here abridge for 


the ſake of my reader; after having warned him, that I 
do not recommend to him fuch an impertinent or vicious 
complaiſance as is not conſiſtent with honour and inte- 
ity. | e TS 3 
Shacabac being reduced to great proverty, and having 
eaten nothing for two days together, made a viſit to a 
noble Barmecide in Perſia, who was very hoſpitable, but 
withal a great humouriſt, 'The Barmecide was fitting at 
his table, that ſeemed ready for an entertainment. Up- 
on hearing Shacabac's complaint, he deſired him to fit 
down and fall on. He then gave him an empty plate, 
and aſked him how he liked his rice-ſoup. Shacabac, 
who was a man of wit, and reſolved to comply with the 
Barmecide in all his humours, told him it was admirable; 
and at the ſame time, in imitation of the other, lifted 
up the empty ſpoon to his mouth with great pleaſure. 
The Barmecide then aſked him, if he ever faw whiter 


| bread ? Shacabac, who ſaw neither bread nor meat, * If 


I did not like it, you may be ſure,” ſays he, «I ſhould 
not eat ſo heartily of it.” „ You oblige me mightily,” 
replied the Barmecide, “ pray let me help you to this 
leg*of a gooſe.” Shacabac reached out h's plate, and re- 
ceived nothing on it with great cheerfulneſs. As he was 
eating very heartily on this imaginary gooſe, and erying 
up the fauce to the ſkies, the Barmecide deſired him to 
keep a corner of his ſto-1ach for a roaſted lamb fed with 

iſtacho-nots ; and, after having called for it, as if it had 
Koen really ſerved up, “ Here is a dith,” ſays he; that 


you will ſce at nobody's table but my own.” Shacabac 


vas wonderfully delighted with the taſte of it; “ which 


is like nothing,” ſays he, © I ever, ate before.“ Several 


other nice diſhes were ſerved up in idea, which both of 


ner, 


- 
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ner. This was followed by an inviſible deſert z no par ©. 
of which delighted Shacabac ſo much as a certain lo 
zenge, which the Barmecide told him was a ſweatmeat of 
his own invention. Shacabac, at length, being courte” 
ouſly reproached by the Barmecide that he had no ſto- 
mach and that he ate nothing, and, at the ſame time, 
being tired with moving his jaws up and down to no 
purpoſe, deſired to be excuſed, for that really he was ſo 
full he could not eat a bit more. Come then,” ſays 
the Barmecide, „ the cloth ſhall be removed, and you 
ſhall taſte of my wines, which I may ſay, without —_— 
are the beſt in Perſia.” He then filled both their glaſſes 
out of an empty decanter. Shacabac would have ex- 
cuſed himſelf from drinking ſo much at once, becauſe 
he ſaid he was a little quarrelſome in his liquor. How- 
ever, being preſſed to it, he pretended to take it off, 
having beforeband praiſed the colour, and afterwards 
the flavour. Being plied with two or three other ima- 
ginary bumpers of different wines equally delicious, and 
a little vexed with this fantaſtic treat, he pretended to 
grow fluſtered, and gave the Barmecide a good box on 
the ear. But immediately recovering himſelf, « Sir,” 


faid he, © I beg ten thouſand pardons ; but I told you 


before, that it was my misfortune to be quarrelſome in 
my drink.” The Barmecide could not but ſmile at the 
humour of his gueſt; and, inſtead of being angry at 
him, I find,” ſays he, * thou art a complaiſant fel- 
low, and deſerveſt to be entcrtained in my houſe. Since 
thou canſt accommodate thyſelf to my humour, we will 
now eat together in good earneſt.” Upon which, cal- 
ling for his ſupper, the rice ſoup, the gooſe, the piſta- 
cho-lamb, the ſeveral other nice diſhes, with the deſert, 
the lozenges, and all the variety of Perſian wines, were 
ſerved up ſucceſlively one after another; and Shacabac 


was feaſted in reality with thoſe very things which he 


had before been entertained with in imagination. 
. Guardians 


XVIII. THE VISIONARY FROJECTOR, 


Mex of warm imaginations and towering thoughts are 
C 2 apt 
1 
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apt to overlook the goods of fortune which are near 
them, for ſomething that glitters in the ſight at a diſ- 
tance z to neglect ſolid and ſubſtantial happineſs, for 
what is ſhowy and ſuperficial; and to contemn the 
good that lies within their reach, for that which they 
are not capable of attaining. Hope calculates its ſchemes _ 
for a long and durable life ; prefles forward to imagi- 
nazy points of bliſs, and graſps at impoſſibilities; and, 
conſequently, very often inſnares men into beggary, 
ruin, and diſhenour. What I have here faid may HY 


as a moral to the following ſtory. 


Alnaſchar was a very idle fellow, that never would ſet 
lis hand to any buſineſs during his father's life. When 
his father died, he left him to the value of an hundred 
drachmas in Perſian money. Alnaſchar, in order to 
make the beſt of it, laid it out in glaſſes, bottles, and the 
fineſt earthen ware. Theſe lie piled up in a large open 
baſket 3 and, having made choice of a very little ſhop, 
Placed the baſkct at his feet, and leaned his back upon 
the wall, in expectation of cuſtomers, . As he ſat in this. 
poſture, with his eyes upon the baſket, he fell into a 
1olt amuſing train of thought, and was overheard by 
one of his neighbours as he talked to himſelf in the fol- 
lowing manner, —*< This baſket,” ſays he, “ coſt me at 
the wholeſale merchant's an hundred drachmas, which 
Is all I bad in the world. I ſhall quickly make two 
hundred of it by ſelling it in retail. Theſe two hun- 
dred drachmas will in a very little while riſe to four hun- 
dred ; which, of courſe, will amount in time to four 
thoufand. Four thouſand drachmas cannot fail of mak- 
ing eight thouſand. As ſoon as by theſe means I am 


"maſter of ten thoufand, I will lay aſide my trade of a 


glaſs-man, and turn jeweller. I ſhall then deal in dia- 
monds, pearls, and all ſorts of rich ſtones. When T 
have got together as much wealth as I can well defire; 
I will make a purchaſe of the fineſt houſe I can 'find, 
with lands, flaves, and horſes. I ſhall then begin to 
enjoy myſelf, and make a noiſe in the world. I will 
uot, however, top there; but {till continue my traffic 
until J have got together an hundred thouſand drach- 

mas, 
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mas. When I have thus made myſelf maſter of an 
hundred thouſand drachmas, I ſhall naturally fet my- 
ſelf on the footing of a prince, and will demand the 
gran viſier's daughter in marriage, after having repre- 
ented to that miniſter the information I have received - 
of the beauty, wit, diſctetion, and other high qualities 
which his daughter poſſefſes. I will let him know at 
the fame time that it is my intention to make him a 
preſent” of a thouſand pieces of gold on our marriage- 
night, As ſoon as I have married the grand viſier's 
daughter, I will buy her ten black ſervants, the young- 
eſt and the beſt that can be got for money. I muſt at- 
terwards make my father-in-law' a viſit, with a great 
train and equipage: and when lam placed at his right 
hand, which he will do of courſe, if it be only to ho- 
nour his daughter, I wiil give him the thouſand pieces 
of gold which I promiſed him; and afterwards, to his 
great ſurpriſe, wiil preſent him with auother purſe of 
the ſame value, with ſome ſhort ſpeech; as, „Sir, you 
ſee-I am a man of my word; I always give more than 
I promiſe.” 

When I have brought the princeſs to my houſe, I 
ſhall take particular care to breed her in a due reſpect 
for me. To this end I ſhall! confine her to her own 
apartments, make her a ſhort viſit, and talk but little 
to her. Her women will repreſent to me, that the is- 
inconſolable by reaſon of my unkindueſs, and beg me 
with tears to careſs her, and let her ſit down by me; 
but I ſhall ftill remain inexorable. Her mother will 
then come and. bring her daughter to me, as I am ſeat- 
ed on a ſofa. The daughter, with tears in her eyes, 
wil fling herſelf at my feet, and beg me to recerve her 
into my favour. Then will I, to imprint her with a 
thorough veneratian for, my perſon, draw up my legs, 
and ſpurn her from me with my foot, in ſuch a manner 
that ſhe ſhall fail down ſeveral paces from the ſofa.” 

Alnaſchar was entirely ſwallowed up in this chimeri- 
cal, viſion, and could not forbear acting with his foot 
what he had in his thoughts: ſo that, unluckily ſtriking 
his-baſket of brittle ny we was the foundation - 
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all his gran geur, he kicked his glaſſes to a great diſtance 
from him into the ſtreet, and broke "them into ten 
thouſant e nene eur. 


XIX. ACCOUNT OF THE SPECTAT OR” S cl. UB, 


Tut firſt-of bur ſociety is a gentleman of Worceſter- 
'thire; of ancient deſcent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger 
der Coverley. His great grand-father was inxentor of 
that famous country-dance which is called after bim. 
Ill who know that ſhire are very well acquainted with 
the parts and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman 
that is very ſingular in his behaviour, but his ſingulari- 
ties proceed from his good ſenſe, and are contradictions 
to the manners of the world, only as he thinks the 
world is in the wrong. However, this- humour creates 
him no enemies, for he does nothing with ſournefs or 
obſtinacy 3 ; and his being unconfined to modes and forms, 
makes him but the readier and more capable to pleaſe 
and oblige all who know him. When he is in-town, 
Be lives in Soho Square. It is ſaid, he keeps himſelf 
aà bachelor by reaſon he was croſſed in love by-a per- 
verſe beautiful widow of the next county to him. Be- 
fore this diſappointment, Sir Roger was what you call 
4 fine gentleman, had often ſupped with my lord Ro- 
cheſter and Sir George Etherege, fought a duel upon 
his firſt coming to town, and kicked bully Dawſon in a. 
public coffee-houſe for calling him youngſter, But be- 
ing ill uſed by the above-mentioned widow, he was very 
ſericus for a year and a half; and though, his temper 
being naturally jovialy he at laſt got over it, he grew 
"careleſs of himſelf, and never dreſſed afterwards, He 
continues to wear a coat and Coublet of the fame cut 
that were in faſhion at the time of his repulſe; which, 
in his merry humours, he tells us, has been in and out 
twelve times ſince he firſt wore it. He is now in bis 
Hifty-fixth year, chcerſal, gay, and hearty; keeps à goed 
houſe both in town and country; is; a great lover of 
mankind 5 but there is ſuch a mirthful caſt in his be- 
Kaviour, that he is rather beloved than eſteemed. His 
tenents grow rich, his fervants look fſati:fied, all the 
6 | young 
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are glad of his company. When he comes into a houſe, 
he calls the ſervants by their names, and talks all the 
way up ſtairs to a viſit, I muſt not omit, that Sir Ro- 
ger is a juſtice of the Quorum; that he fills the chair 
at a quarter-ſeflion-with-great abilities, and three months 
ago gained univerſal applauſe, by explaining a paſſage 
in the game- act. . « 1s 


* 


| young women profeſs love to him, and the 5 6 men 


be gemleman next in eſteem and authority among us 
is another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner- Tem- 
ple; a man of great probity, wit, and underſtanding; 
but he has choſen his place of reſidence rather to obey 
the direction of an old humourſome father, than in pur - 
ſuit of his own inclinations. He was placed there to 
ſtudy the laws of the land, and is the moſt learned of 
any of the houſe in thoſe of the ſtage. Ariſtotle and 
Longinus are much better underſtood by him than Lit- 
tleton or Coke. The father ſends up every poſt queſ- 
tions relating to marriage-articles, leaſes, and tenures, 
in the neighbourhood z all which queſtions he agrees 
with an attorney to anſwer and take care of in the lump. 
He is ſtudying the paſſions themſelves, when be ſhould 
be. inquiring into the debates among men which ariſe 
from them. He knows the argument of each of the 
orations. of Demoſthenes and Jully, but not one caſe in 
the reports of our own courts.” No one ever took him 
for a fool, but none, except his intimate friends, know 
he has a great deal of wit. This turn makes him at 
once both diſintereſted and agreeable. As few of his 
thoughts are drawn from buſineſs, they are moſt of them 
fit for converſation, His taite of books is a little too 
juſt for the age he lives in: he has read all, but ap- 
proves of very tew. His familiarity with the cuſtoms, 
manners, actions, and writings of the ancients, makes 
him a very delicate obſerver of what occurs to him in 
the preſent world. He is an excellent critic ; and the 
time of the play is his hour of buſineſs. Exactly at five 
he paſſes through Neu- Inn, croſſes Ruſſel - court, and 
takes a turn at Will's till the play begins: he bas his 
tho.s rubbed and his per vig powdered at the barber's 
as 
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as yon go into the Roſe, It is for the good of the au- 
dience when he is at a play, for the actors have an am- 
bition to pleaſe him. e | { 
- The perſon. of next conſideration is Sir Andrew Free- 
port, a merchant of great eminence in the city ot Lone 
don: a perſon of indefatigable induſtry, ſtrong reaſon, 
and great experience. His notions of trade are noble and 
generous; and (as every rich man has uſually ſome ſly 
way of jeſting, which would make no great figure were 
he not a rich man) he calls the ſea the Britiſh Common. 
Ile is acquainted with commerce in all its parts, an- 
will tell, that it is a ſtupid and barbarous way to exten 
dominion. by arms; for true power is to be got by arts * 
and induſtry. He will often argue, that if this part of 
our trade were well cultivated, we ſhould gain from one 
nation; and if another, from another. I have heard him 
e, that diligence makes more laſting acquiſitions 
than valour, and that floth has ruined more nations than 
the ſword. He abounds in ſeveral frugal maxims; a- 
mongſt which the greateſt favourite is, A penny ſaved . 
is a penny got.“ A general trader of good ſenſe is plea- 
ſanter company than a general ſcholar ; and Sir Andrew 
having a natural unaffected eloquence, the perſpicuity 
of his diſcourſe gives the ſame pleaſure that wit would 
in another man. He has made his fortune himſelf; 
and ſays that England may be richer than other king- 
doms, by as plain methods as he himſelf is richer than 
other men; though at the ſame time I can ſay this of 
him, that there is not a point in the compaſs, that does 
not blow home a ſhip in which he is an owner. 
Next to Sir Andrew in the club- room ſits Captain 
gentry ; a gentleman of great courage, good underſtan- 
ding, but invincible modeſty. He is one of thoſe that 
deſerve very well, but are very awkward at putting theix 
talents within the obſervation of ſuch as ſhould take 
notice of them, He was ſome years a captain, and be- 
haved- himſelf with great gallantry in ſeveral engages 
ments and at ſeveral fieges: but having a ſmall eſtate 
ofthis own, and being next heir to Sir Roger, he has 
quitted à way of life in which no man can riſe ſuitably . 
5 to 
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to his merit, who is not a courtier as well as a ſoldier. 
I have heard him often lament, that in a profeſſion 
where merit is placed in ſo conſpicuous a view, impu- 
dence ſhould get the better of modeſty. When he has 
talked to this purpoſe, I never heard him make a ſour 
expreſſion, but frankly confeſs, that he leſt the world, 
becauſe he was not fit for it. A ſtrict honeſty, and even 
regular behaviour, are in themſelves obſtacles to him 
that muſt preſs through crowds, who endeavour at the 
ſame end with himfelf, the favour of a commander. He 
will, however, in his way of talk, excuſe generals, for 
not diſpoſing according to men's 'defert, or Inquiring 
into it: for, ſays he, that great dan who has a mind to 
help me, has as many to break through to come at me, 
as I have to come at him: therefore he would conclude, 
that the man who would make a figure, eſpecially in 
the military way, muſt get over all falſe modeſty, and 
affiſt his patron againſt the importunity of other pre- 
tenders, by a proper aſſurance in his own vindication. 
He fays it is a civil cowardice to be backward in aſſer- 
ting what you ought to expect, as it is a military fear to 
be ſlow in attacking when it is your duty. With this 
candour does the gentleman ſpeak of himſelf and others. 
The ſame frankneſs runs through all his converſation. 
The military part of his life has furniſhed him with 
many adventures, .in the relation of which he is very 
agreeable to the company; for he is never overbearing, 
though accuſtomed to command men in the utmoſt de- 
gree below him; nor ever too obſequious, from an ha- 
bit of obeying men highly above him. ä 

But that our ſociety may not appear a ſet of humour- 
iſts, unacquainted with the gallantries and pleaſures of 
the age, we have among us the gallant Will Honey- 
comb, a gentleman, who, according to his years, ſhould 
be in the decline of his life, but having ever been very 
careful of his perſon, and always had a very eaſy fortune, 
time has made but very little impreſſion, either by 
wrinkles on his forehead, or traces in his brain. His 
perſon is well turned and of a gcod height. He is ve- 
ry ready at that fort of diſcourſe with which men uſuak 


ly 


neſtaefs to have him fall on ſome divine topic, which 
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ly entertain women. He has all his life dreſſed very 
well, and remembers habits as others do men. He can 
ſmile when one ſpeaks to him, and laughs eaſily, In a 
word, all his converſation and knowledge have been in 


| the female world. As other men of his age will take 


ice to you what ſuch a miniſter ſaid upon ſuch and 
ſuch an occaſion, he will tell you, when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced' at court, ſuch a woman was then 
ſmitten, another was taken with him at the head of his 
troop in the Park. In all theſe important relations, he 
has ever about the ſame time received a kind glance or 
a blow of a fan from ſome celebrated beauty, mother 
of the preſent Lord ;;uch-a-one. If you ſpeak of a 
oung commoner that ſaid a lively thing in the houſe, 
ſtarts up, He has good blood in his veins ; that 


young fellow's mother uſed me more like a dog than 


any woman I ever made advances to.“ This way of 
talking of his, very much enlivens the converſation a- 
mong us of a more ſedate turn; and I find there is not 
one of the company, but myſelf, who rarely ſpeak at 
all, but ſpeaks of him as of that ſort of man who is 
uſually called a well bred fine gentleman. To conclude 
his character, where women are not concerned, he is an 
honeft worthy man. 
I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom I am 
next to ſpeak of, as one of our company; for he viſits 
us but ſeldom; but when he does, it adds to every man 
elſe a new enjoyment of himſelf. He is a clergyman, a 
very philoſophic man, of general learning, great ſanctity 
of life, and the moſt exact good breeding. He has the 


- misfortune to be of a very weak conſtitution, and conſe- 


quently cannot accept of ſuch cares and buſineſs as pre- 
ferments in his function would oblige him to: he is 


therefore among divines, what a chamber-counſellor is 
_ among lawyers. The probity of his mind, and the in- 


tegrity of his life, create him followers, as being elo- 
uent or loud advances others. He ſeldom introduces 
& ſubject he ſpeaks upon; but we are ſo far gone in 
years, that he obſerves, when he is among us, an ear- 


he 
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be always treats with much authority, as one who has 
no intereſts in this world, as one who is haſtening to 
the object of all his wiſhes, and who conceives hope 
from his decays and infirmities. Theſe are my ordinary 
companions. : . Speftator, 


XX. THE SPECTATOR's RIDE WITH SIR ROGER DE CO» 
WI 3, VERLEY ro THE COUNTY ASSIZES. 


A Max's firſt care ſhould be to avoid the reproaches of 
his own heart; his next, to eſcape the cenſures of the 
world. If the latter intcrfere with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected ; but otherwiſe there cannot be 
2 greater ſatisfaction to an honeſt mind, than to ſee 
thoſe approbations which it gives itſelf, ſeconded by the 
applauſes of the public. A man is more ſure of his con- 
duct, when the verdict which he paſſes upon his own 
behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed by the opi- 
nion of all that know him. | 

My worthy friend Sir Roger is one of thoſe who is 
not only at peace within himſelf, but beloved and eſ- 
teemed by all about him. He receives a ſuitable tri- 
bute for his univerſal benevolence to mankind, in the 
returns of affection and good-will which are paid him 
by every one that lives within his neighbourhood. I 
lately met with two or three odd inſtances of that 
neral reſpect which is ſhewn to the good old kni 4 
He would needs carry Will Wimble and myſelf Sith 
him to the county aſſizes. As we were upon the road, 
Will Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rode 
before us, and converſed with them for ſome time; 
during which my friend Sir Roger acquainted me with 
their characters. | 
- The firſt of them, ſays he, that has a ſpaniel by his 
nde, is a yeoman of about an hundred pounds a year, 
an honeſt man. He is juſt within the game- act, and 
qualified to kill a hare or a pheuſant. He knocks down 
a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a- wee; and 
that means lives much cheaper than thoſe-who have 
not ſo good an eſtate as himſelf, He would be a good 
neighbour if he did. not deſtroy ſo many n. 
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ſhart, he is a very ſenſible man; ſhoots flying; and 
has been ſeveral times foreman of the petty- jury. 

The other that rides along with him is Tom Touchy, 
a fellow famous for taking the law of every body. There 
is not one in the town where he lives that he has not 
ſued at a quarter- ſeſſions. The rogue had once the im- 
pudence to go to law with the widow. His head is ſull 
of coſts, damages, and ejectments. He plagued a couple 


of honeſt gentlemen ſo long for a treſpaſs in breaking 


one of his hedges, that he was forced to fell the ground 
it incloſed to defray the charges of the proſecution. 
His father left him fourſcore pounds a-year ; but he 
has caſt and been caſt, ſo often, that he is not now 
worth thirty. I ſuppoſe he is going upon the old buſi- 
neſs of the Willow-Tree. 

As Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom 
Touchy, Will Wimble and his two companions ſtopped 
ſhort till we came up to them. Aſter having paid their 
reſpects to Sir Roger, Will told him that Mr 'Touchy 
and he muſt appeal to him about a diſpute that aroſe 
between them. Will, it ſeems, had been giving his 
fellow- traveller an account of his angling one day in 
ſuch a hole; when Tom Touchy, inſtead of hearing 


out his ſtory, told him that Mr Such- a- one, if he pleaſ- 


ed, might take the law of him for fiſhing in that part 
of the river. My friend Sir Roger heard them both, 
upon a round trot; and, after having pauſed ſome 
time, told them, with the air of a man who would not 
give his judgement raſhly, that, „much might be ſaid 
on both ſides.” They were neither ot them diftatisfied 
with the knight's determination, becauſe neither of 
them found himſelf in the wrong by it. Upon which 
we made the beſt of our way to the aſtizcs.- 


Ihe court was met before Sir Roger came: but not- 


withſtanding all the juſtices had taken their places upon 
the bench, they made room for the old knight at tlie 
head of them; who, for his reputation in the country, 
took occaſion to whiſper in the judge's; car, “ That he 
was glad lis lordſhip had met with ſo much good wea- 


tlier in bis circuit. I was liſtening to the proceedings - 
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of the court with much attention, and infinitely pleaſed 
with that great appearance and ſolemnity which fo pro- 
perly accompanies ſuch a public adminiſtration of. our 
laus; when, after about an hour's fitting, I obſerved, 
to my great ſurpriſe, in the midſt of a trial, that my 
friend Sir Roger was getting up to ſpeak. I was in 
ſome pain for him, until I found he had acquitted him- 
ſelf of two or three ſentences, with a look of much bu- 
ſineſs and great intrepidity. | 

Upon. his firſt rifing, the court was huſhed, and a 
general whiſper ran among the country people that Sir 
Roger was up. The ſpeech he made was ſo little to 
the purpoſe, that I thall not trouble my readers with au 
account of it; and I believe was not fo much deſigned 
by the knight himfelf to inform the court, as to give 
him a figure in my eye, and to keep up his credit in 
the country. ; 

I was highly delighted, when the court roſe, to ſee 
the gentlemen of the country gathering about my old 
friend, and ſtriving who ſhould compliment him moſt z 
at the ſame time that the ordinary people gazed upon 
him at a diſtance, not a little admiring his courage, that 
was, not afraid to ſpeak to the judge. a 

In our return home, we met with a wy odd accident, 
which I cannot. forbear relating, becauſe it ſhews how 
defirous all who know Sir Roger are of giving him 
marks of their eſteem. When we were arrived upon 
the verge of his eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn to reſt 
ourſelves and our horſes. The man of the houſe had, 
it ſeems, been formerly a ſervant in the knight's family ; 
and, to do honour to his old maſter, had, ſome time fince, - 
unknown to Sir Roger, put him up in a ſign-poſt be- 
fore the door; ſo that the head had hung out 
upon the road about à week before he himſelf knew any 
thing of the matter. As ſoon as Sir Roger was ac- 
quainted with it, finding that his ſervant's indiſcretion 
proceeded wholly from affeftion and good- will, he only 
told him that he had made him too high a compliment ; 
and when the fellqw ſeemed to think, that could hardly 
be, added, with a more deciſive look, That it was too 
2 266.501 1 - why 6 y great 
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great an honour for any man under a duke; but told 
him, at the ſame time, that it might be altered with a 
very few touches, and that he himſelf would be at the 
charge of it. Accordingly, they got a painter, by the 
Knight 's directions, to add a pair of whiſkers to the face, 
and, by a little aggravation of the features, to change it 
into the Saracen's head. I ſhould not have known this 
ſtory, had not the inn-keeper, upon Sir Roger's alight- 
ing, told him, in my hearing, That his honour's head 
was brought back laſt night, with the alterations that he 
had ordered to be made in it. Upon this, my friend, 

with his uſual cheerfulneſs, related the particulars above- 
mentioned, and ordered tlie head to be brought ihto 
the room. I could not forbear diſcovering greater ex- 
preſſions of mirth than ordinary, upon the appearance 
of this monſtrous face, under which, notwithſtanding it 
was made to frown and ſtare in a moſt extraordinary 
manner, I could ſtill diſcover a diſtant reſemblance of 
my old friend. Sir Roger, upon ſeeing me laugh, de- 
fired me to tell him truly if I thought it poſſible for 
people to know him in that diſguiſe. f at firſt kept my 
uſual ſilence; but, upon the knight's conjuring me to 
tell him whether it was not ſtill more like himſelf than 
a Saracen, I compoſed my countenance' in the beſt man- 
ner I could, and replied, „That much might be ſaid 
on both ſides.” 

' Theſe ſeveral adventures, with the knights behaviour 
in them, gave me as pleaſant a day as ever I met with 
in any of my travels. . 


XXI. WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF TROPHONIUS'S CAVE. 


An eminent Italian author, ſpeaking of the great ad- 

vantage of a ſerious and compoled temper, wiſhes v 
gravely, that, for the benefit of mankind, he had Tro- 
phonius's cave in his poſſeſſion; which, ſays he, would 
contribute more to the reformation of manners than all 

the work-houſes and bridewells in Europe. 9 
We have a very particular-deſcription of this cave in 
one of the ancients, who, tells us that it was made in 
oy form of-a huge oven, and had many particular cir- 
3 cumſtances 
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cumſtances which diſpoſed the perſon who was in it to 


be more penſive and thoughtful than ordinary; inſo- 
much that no man was ever obſerved to laugh all his life 
after, who had once made his entry into this cave. It 
was uſual in thoſe times, when any one carried a more 
than ordinary gloomineſs in his features, to tell him that 
he looked like one juſt come out of Trophonius's cave. 
I was yeſterday meditating on this account; and had 
no ſooner fallen into my uſual ſlumber, than I dreamt 
that this cave was put into my poſſeſſion, and that I 
gave public notice of its virtue, inviting every one to it 
who had a mind to be a ſerious man for the remainin 
part of his life. Great multitudes immediately reſort 
to me. 'The firſt who made the experiment was a Mer- 
ry-Andrew, who was put into my hands, by a neighbour- 
ing Juſtice of the Peace, in order to reclaim him from 
that profligate kind of life. Poor pickle-herring had 
not taken above one turn in it, when he came out of 
the cave like a hermit from his cell, with a penitential 
look, and a moſt rueful countenance. I then put in a 
young laughing fop, and, watching for his return, aſked 
im with a ſmile, how he liked the place ? He replied, 
Pr'ythee, friend; be not impertinent ; and ſtalked by me 


as grave as a judge. A citizen then deſired me to give 


free ingreſs and egreſs to his wife, who was dreſſed in 
the gayeſt-coloured ribbons I had ever ſeen. She went 
ih with a flirt of her fan and a ſmirking countenance, 
but came out with the ſeverity of a veſtal; and, throwing 
from her ſeveral female gewgaws, told me with a ſigh, 
that ſhe was refolved to go into deep mourning, — to 
wear black all the reſt of her life. As I had many 
coquettes recommended to me by their parents, their 
Kkuſbands, and their lovers, I let them in all at once, de- 
ſiring them to divert themſelves together as well as they 
could. Upon their emerging again into day-light, you 
would have fancied my cave to have beer a nunnery, 
and that you had ſeen a ſolemn proceſſion of religious 
marching out, one behind another, in the moſt profound 
filence and the moſt exemplary decency. As I was very 
much delighted with ſo r a ſight, there came _ 
2 W 
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wards me a great company of males and females, laugh- 
ing, ſinging, and dancing, in ſuch a manner, that I could 
hear them a great while before I ſaw them. Upon my 
aſking their leader what brought them thither ? they 
told me all at once, That they were French proteſtants 
lately arrived in Great Britain; and that finding them- 
ſelves of too gay a humour for the country, they applied 
themſelves to me in order to compoſe them for Britiſh 
converſation. I told them, that, to oblige them, I would 
ſoon ſpoil their mirth; upon which J admitted a whole 
ſhoal of them, who, after having taken a ſurvey of the 
place, came out in very good order, and with looks en- 
tirely Engliſh. I afterwards put in a Dutchman, whe 
had a great fancy to ſee the Keldar, as he called it; but 
I could not obſerve that 1 had made any manner of ab 
teration in him. : e t 
A comedian, who had gained great reputation in parts 
of humour, told me that he had a mighty mind to act 
Alexander the Great, and fancied that he ſhould ſue- 
ceed very well in it, if he could ſtrike two or three 
laughing features out of his face: he tried the experi- 
ment; but contracted ſo very ſolid- a look by it, that T 
am afraid he will be fit for no other part hereafter, bu 
a Timon of Athens, or a mute in the Funeral. 
E then clapt up an empty fantaſtic citizen, in order to 
qualify him for an alderman: He was ſucceeded by a 
young rake of the Middle 'Temple, who was brought te 
me by his grandmother ; but to her great ſorrow and 
ſurpriſe, he came out a Quaker. Seeing myſelf ſur- 
rounded with a body of Free-thinkers, and ſcoffers at. 
religion, who were making themſelves merry at the ſo- 
ber looks and thoughtful brows of thoſe who had been 
in the cave, I thruſt them all in, one after another, and 
locked the door upon them. Upon my opening it, they 
all looked as if they had been frighted out of iKeir.wits, 


and were marching away with ropes in their hands to a 
wood that was within fight of the place. I found they 
were not able to bear themſelves in their firſt ſerious 
thoughts; but, knowing theſe would quickly bring them 
to a better frame of mind, I gave them into 2 
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them. 

The laſt that was brought to me was a young woman, 
who, at the firſt ſight of my ſhort face, fell into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter, and was forced to hold her 
fides all the while her mother was ſpeaking to me. Up- 
on this, I interrupted the old lady, and, taking the daugh- 
ter by the hand, Madam, ſaid I, be pleaſed to retire into 
my cloſet, while your mother tells me your caſe. I then 


of their friends, until that happy change was wrought in 


put her into the mouth of the cave, when the mother, 


after having begged pardon. for the girl's rudeneſs, told 
me, that ſhe often treated her father and the graveſt of 
her relations in the ſame manner; that ſhe would fit 


giggling and laughing with her companions from one 


end of a tragedy to the other; nay, that ſhe would 
fometimes burſt out in the middle of a ſermon, and ſet 


the whole congregation a ſtaring at her. The mother 


was going on, when the young lady came out of the cave 
to us with a compoſed countenance, and a low curtſey. 
She was a girl of ſach exuberant mirth, that her viſit to 
Trophonius only reduced her to a more than ordinary 
decency of behaviour, and made a very pretty prude of 
her. After having performed innumerable cures, I look- 
ed about me with great ſatisfaction, and ſaw all my pa- 
tients walking by themſelves in a very penſive and mu- 
ſing poſture, ſo that the whole place ſeemed covered 
with philoſophers. I was at length reſolved to go into 
the cave myſelf, and fee what it was that had produced 
ſuch wonderful effects upon the company; but, as I was 


ſtooping at the entrance, the door being ſomething low, 


I gave ſuch a nod in my chair, that I awaked. After 
having recovered myſelf from my firſt ſtartle, I was very 
well pleaſed at the accident which had befallen me, as 
not knowing, but a little ſtay in the place might have 
ſpoiled my Spectators. 6 i 

| X11, GIL BLAS' ADVENTURES AT PENNAFLOR. 
I arriveD in ſafety at Pennaflor; and, halting at the 


gate of an inn that made a tolerable appearance, I had 


no ſooner alighted than the landlord came out, and re- 
D 3 ceived: 
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ceived me with great civility; he untied my portmanteau 
with his own hangs, and, throwing it on his ſhoulder, 
conducted me into a room, while one of his ſervants led 
my mule into the ſtable.—This innkeeper, the greateſt 
talker of the Aſturias, and as ready to relate his own 
affairs, without being aſked, as to pry into thoſe of an- 
other, told me that his name was Andrew Corcvelo; 
that he had ſerved many years in the army, in quality 
of a ſergeant; and had quitted the ſervice fifteen months 
ago, to marry a damſel of Caſtropol, who, though ſhe 
was a little ſwarthy, knew very well how to- turn the 
2 He ſaid a thouſand other things, which I could 

ve diſpenſed with the hearing of; but after having 
made me his confident, he thought he had a right to 
cxact the ſame condeſcenſion from me; and, accordingly, 
he aſked me from whence I came, whither I was going, 
and what I was ? I was obliged to anſwer, article by ar- 
ticle, becauſe he accompanied every queſtion with a pro- 
found bow, and begged me to excuſe his curiofity with 
ſuch a reſpectful air, that I could not refuſe to ſatisfy 
him in every particular. This engaged me in a long 
converſation with him, and gave me occaſion to mention 
my deſign, and the reaſons I had for diſpoſing of my 
mule, that I might take the opportunity of a carrier. 
He approved of my intention, though not in a very fuc- 
cinct manner; for he repreſented all the troubleſome ac- 
cidents that might; befal-me on the road, recounted many 
diſmal ſtories of travellers, and 4 was afraid would never 
have done: he concluded at length, however, telling'me, 
that if I had a mind to ſell my mule, he was acquainted 
with a very honeſt jockey, who would bay her. I af- 
fured him he would oblige me in ſending for himz,upon 
which, he went in queſt of him with great eagerneſs. 

It was not long before be returned with his man, 
whom he introduced to me as à perſen of exceeding 
honeſty, and we went into the yard all together. There 
my mule was produced, and paſſed and repaſſed before 
the jockey, who examined her from head to foot, and 
did not fail to ſpeak very diſadvantageouſly of her. 1 
own there was not much to be ſaid in her praiſe: but, 


however, 
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however, had it been the pope's mule, he would have 
found ſome defects in her. He aflured me the had all 
the faults a mute could have; and, to convince me of 
his veracity, appealed to the landlord, who, doubtleſs, 
had his reaſons for ſupporting his friend's aſſertions.— 
« Well,” ſaid this dealer, with an air of indifference, 
« how much money do you expect for this wretched 
animal? After the eulogium he had beſtowed on her, 
and the atteſtation of Signior Corcuelo, whom I believ- 
ed to be a man of honeſty and underſtanding, I would 
have given my mule for nothing; and therefore told 
him I would rely on his integrity ; bidding him appraiſe 
the beaſt in his own conſcience, and I would ſtand to 
the valuation. Upon this he aſſumed the man of hon- 
eur, and replied, that, in engaging. his conſcience, I took 
him on the weak ſide. In good ſooth, that did not ſeem 
to be his ſtrong ſide: for, inſtead of valuing her at ten or 
twelve piſtoles, as my uncle had done, he tixed the price 
at three ducats ; which I accepted with as much joy as 
if I had made an excellent bargain. | 
After having ſo advantageouſly diſpoſed of my mule, 
the landlord conducted me to a carrier, who was to ſet 
out next day for Aſtorga. When every thing was ſettled 
between us, 1 returned to the inn with Corcuelo; who, 
by the 'way, began to recount the carrier's hiſtory : he 
told me every circumſtance of his character in town; 
and, in ſhort, was going to ſtupify me again with his in- 
tolerable loquacity, when a man of a pretty good appear- 
ance prevented that misfortune, by accoſting him with 
great civility. I lett them together, and went on, with- 
out ſuſpecting that 1 had the leaſt concern in their con- 
verſation. | | 
When I arrived at the inn, I called for ſupper ; and, 
it being a meagre day, was fain to put up with eggs. 
«While they were getting ready, I made up to my land- 
lady, whom I had not ſeen before. She appeared hand- 
ſome enough, and withal ſo ſprightly and gay, that 1 
ſhould bave concluded (even if her huſband had not told 
me fo) that her houſe. was pretty well frequented. When 
the amlet I had beſpoken was ready, Fat donn to 9 


— 


by myſelf; but had not ſwallowed the firſt morſel when 
the landlord came in, followed by the man who had ſtop- 
ped him in the ſtreet. This cavalier, who wore a long 
ſword and ſeemed to be about thirty years of age, ad- 
vanced towards me with an eager air, ſaying ! Mr Stu- 
dent, I am informed that you are that Signior Gil Blas 
of Santillane, who is the flambeau of philoſophy and or- 
nament of Oviedo] Is it poſſible that you are that mir- 
ror of learning, that ſublime genius, whoſe reputation is 
fo great in this country ? You know not (continued he, 
addrefling himſelf to the innkeeper and his wife) you 
know not what you poſſeſs! You have a treaſure in your 
houſe ! Behold, in this young gentleman, the eighth 
wonder of the world !” Then, turning to me and throw- 
ing his arms about my neck, Forgive, cried he, . my 
tranſports ! I cannot contain the joy your preſence cre- 
ates !” 2 
I could not anſwer for ſome time, becaufe he locked 
me ſo cloſe in his arms, that I was almoſt {uffocated for 
want of breath; and it was not till I had diſengaged my 
head from his embrace, that I replied, Signior Cavalier, 
I did not think my name was known at Pennaflor.” —- 
How ! known |! (replied he in his former ſtrain) we keep 
a regiſter of all the celebrated names within twenty 
leagues of us. You, in particular, are looked upon as a 
prodigy z and I don't at all doubt that Spain will one 
day be as proud of you as Greece was of the ſeven ſages.” 
Theſe words were followed by a freſh hug, which I was 
forced to endure, though at thę riſk of ſtrangulation. 
With the little experience I had, I ought not to have 
been the dupe of his profeſſions and hyperbolical com- 
pliments: I ought to have known, by his extravagant 
flattery, that he was one of thoſe paraſites who abound 
in every town, and who, when a ſtranger arrives, intro- 
duce themſelves to him, in order to fill their bellies at. 
his expence. But my youth and vanity made me judge 
quite otherwiſe : my admirer appeared to me ſo much 
of a gentleman, that I invited him to take a ſhare of my 
ſupper. * Ah! with all my ſoul,” cried-he, © Iam too 
much obliged to my kind Hgrs, for having thrown me 
in 
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in the way of the illuſtrious Gil Blas, not to enjoy my 
good fortune as long as I can. I own I have no great 
appetite,” purſued he, „ but I will fit down to bear you 
Company, and eat a mouthful, purely out of complai- 
ance.” | 

So ſaying, my panegyriſt took his place right over 
againſt me; and, a cover being laid for him, attacked 
the amlet as voraciouſly as if he had faſted three whole 
days. By his complaiſant beginning I foreſaw that our 
diſh would not laſt long, and therefore ordered a ſe- 
cond ; which they dreſſed with ſuch diſpatch, that it 
was ſerved up juſt as we—or rather he—had made an 
end of the firſt. He proceeded on this with the ſame 
vigour, and found means, without loſing one ſtroke of 
his teeth, to overwhelm me with praiſes during the 
whole repaſt ; which made me very well pleaſed with 
my ſweet ſelf, —He drank in proportion to his eating; 
ſometimes to my health ; ſometimes to that of my father 
and mother, whoſe happineſs in having ſuch « ſon as I 
he could not enough admire. In the mean time he plied 
me with wine, and inſiſted upon my doing him juſtice, 
while I toaſted health for health; a circumſtance, which, 
together with his intoxicating flattery, put me into ſuch 
good humour, that ſeeing our fecond amlet half devour- 
ed, I aſked the landlord if he had no fith in the houſe ? 
Signior Corcuelo, who, in all likelihood, had a fellow- 
feeling with the parafite, replied, “I have a delicate 
trout, but thoſe who eat it muſt pay for the ſauce: tis 
a bit too dainty for your palate, I doubt.“ What do 
you call too dainty ? (ſaid the ſycophant, raiſing his 
voice) © you're a wiſeacre, indeed] Know that there is 
nothing- in this houſe too good for Signior Gil Blas de 
Santillane, who deſerves to be entertained like a prince.“ 
| was pleaſed at his laying hold of the landlord's laſt 
words, in which he prevented me, and, feeling myſelf 
offended, ſaid, with an air of diſdain, © produce this trout 
of your's, Gaffer Corcuelo, and give yourſelf no trouble 
about the conſequence.” — This was what the innkeeper 
wanted : he got it ready, and ſerved it up in a trice. At 


light of this new diſh, I could perceive the paraſite's eyes 
: 8 1 2 ; * ſparkle 
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ſparkle with joy; and he renewed that complaiſance— 
mean for the fiſh—which he had already ſhewn for the 
eggs. At laſt, however, he was obliged to give out, for 
fear of accident, being crammed to the very throat. Hav- 
ing, therefore, eaten and drunk his bellyfull, he thought 
proper to conclufle the farce by riſing from table, and 
accoſting me in 2 words: —“ Signior Gil Blas, I am 
too well ſatisfied with your good cheer, to leave you 
without offering you an important advice, which you 
ſeem to have great occaſion for : henceforth beware of 
flattery, and be upon your guard againſt every body you 
do not know. You may meet with other people inclin- 
ed to divert themſelves with your credulity, and per- 
| haps to {puſh things till farther : but don't be duped 
again, nor belief yourſelf, though they ſhould ſwear it, 
the E1GHT WONDER OF the WORLD. 
OP | Adventures of Gil Blas. 


SECTION II. 
DIDACTIC, OR INSTRUCTIYE PIECES. . 


1. THE NECESSITY OF FORMING VIRTUOUS PRINCIPLES 
| | AT AN EARLY AGE, „ 23311 Þ 


As ſoon as you are capable of reflection, you muſt 

perceive that there is a right and wrong in human ac- 

tions. You ſee that thoſe who are born with the ſame 

advantages of fortune, are not all equally proſperous » 
: t 
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the courſe of life. While ſome of them, by wiſe and 
ſteady conduct, attain diſtinction in the world, and paſs 
their days with comfort and honour; others of the ſame 
rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advan- 
tages of their birth, involve themſelves in much miſery, 
and end in being a diſgrace to their friends, and a bur- 
den on ſociety. Early, then, you may learn, that it is not 
on the external condition in which you find yourſelves 
placed, but on the part which you are to act, that your 
welfare or unhappineſs, your honour or infamy, depend. 
Now, when beginning to act that part, what can be of 
greater moment, than to regulate your plan of conduct 
with the moſt ſerious attention, before you have yet 
committed any fatal or irretrievable errours ? If, in- 
ſtead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpoſe, 
you deliver * A up, at ſo critical a time, to ſloth 
and pleaſure; if you refuſe to liſten to any counſellor 
but humour, or to attend to any purſuit except that of 
amuſement; if you allow yourſelves to float looſe and 
careleſs on the tide of life, ready to receive any direc- 
tion which the current of faſhion may chance to give 
you; what can you expect to follow om ſuch begin- 
nings ? While ſo many around you are undergoing the 
ſad conſequences of a like indiſcretion, for what reaſon 
ſhall not theſe conſequences extend to you ? Shall you 
only attain ſucceſs without that preparation, and eſcape 
dangers without that 2 which is required of 
others? Shall happineſs grow up to you of its own ac- 
cord, and ſolicit your acceptance, when, to the reſt of 
mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and the ac- 
quiſition of labour and care ?—Deceive not yourſelves 
with ſuch arrogant hopes. Whatever be your rank, 
Providence will not, for your ſake, reverſe its eſtabliſh- 
ed order. By liſtening to wiſe admonitions, and tem- 
pering the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of 
ſerious thought, you may enſure cheerfulneſs for the 
reſt of your life; but by delivering yourſelves up at 
ſent to giddineſs and levity, you lay the foundation of 
laſting heavineſs of heart. Blair. 
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II. ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Wurx you look forward to thoſe plans of life, which 
either your circumſtances have ſuggeſted, or your friends 
have propoſed, you will not heſitate to acknowledge, 
that, in order Nute, them with advantage, ſome pre- 
vious diſcipline is requifite. Be aſſured that whatever 
is to be your profeſſion, no education is more neceſſary 
to your ſucceſs, than the acquirement of virtuous dif- 
politions and habits. This is the univerfal preparation 
for every character, and every ſtation in life. Bad as 
the world is, reſpect is always paid to virtue. In the 
uſual courſe of human affairs, it will be found, that a 
plain underſtanding, joined with acknowledged worth, 
contributes more to proſperity, than the brighteſt parts, 
without probity or honour. Whether ſcience, or buſi- 
* ar public life, be your aim, virtue ſtill enters for 
a principal ſhare, into all thoſe. great departments of 
ſociety. It is connected with eminence, in every liberal 
art; with reputation, in every branch of fair and uſeful 

' buſineſs ; with diſtinction, in every public ſtation. The 
+ vigour which it gives the mind, and the weight which 
it adds to character; the generous ſentiments which it 
breathes z the undaunted ſpirit which it infpires ; the 
ardour of diligence which it quickens ; the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and diſhonourible 
avocations z—are the foundation of all that js high in 
fame, or great in ſucceſs among men, Whatever orna- 
mental or engaging endowments you now poſſeſs, vir- 
tue is a neceflary requiſite in order to their ſhinning with 
proper luſtre. Feeble are the attractions of the faireſt 
form, if it be ſuſpected that nothing within correſponds 
with the pleaſing appearance without. Short are the tri- 
umphs of wit, when it is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of 
malice. By whatever arts you may at firſt attract the 
attention, you can hold the eſteem and ſecure the hearts 
of others, only by amiable diſpoſitions and the accom- 
pliſhments of the mind. Theſe are the qualities whoſe . 
influence will laſt, when the luſtre of all that- once 


ſparkled and dazzled has paſſed away. Blair. 


III, 
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TH. IMPORTANCE AND TEMPER OF RELIGION. 


' IzyREss your minds with reverence for all that is ſacred. 
Let no wantonneſs of youthful fpirits, no compliance 
with the intemperate mirth of others, ever betray 

into profane ſallies. Beſides the guilt which is thereby 
incurred, nothing you a more odious appearance of 
petulance and preſumption to youth, than the affecta- 
tion of treating religion with levity. Inſtead of being 
an evidence of ſuperiour underſtanding, it diſcovers a pert 
and ſhallow mind ; which, vain of the firſt ſmatterings 
of knowledge, preſumes to make light of what the reft 
of mankind revere. At the ſame time, you are not to 
Imagine, that when exhorted to be religious, you are 
called upon to become more formal and ſolemn in your 
manners than others of the ſame years; or to erect 
yourſelves into ſupercilious reprovers of thoſe around 
you, The ſpirit of true religion breathes gentleneſs 
and affability. It gives a native unaffected eaſe to the 
behaviour. It is Tocial, kind, and cheerful ; far remo-- 
ved from that gloomy and illiberal ſuperſtition which 
clouds the brow, ſharpens the temper, dejects the ſpi- 
rit, and teaches men to fit themſelves for another world, 
by neglecting the concerns of this. Let your religion, 
on the contrary, connect preparation for heaven with 
an honourable diſcharge of the duties of active life. OF 
ſuch religion, diſcover, on every proper occafion, that 
you are not-aſhamed ; but avoid making any unneceſſary 
oltentation of it before the world. Blaur. 


Iv. TEMPERANCE IN PLEASURE RECOMMENDED: 


LeT me particularly exhort youth to temperance if 
pleaſure. Let me admoniſh them, to beware of that 
rock on which thouſands, from race to race, continue to 
ſplit: The love of ' pleaſure, natural to man in every 
period of his life, glows at this age with exceſſive ar- 
dour. Novelty adds freſh charms, as yet; to every gra- 
tification. The world appears to ſpread a 'contiqual 
feaſt 3 and health, vigour, and high ſpirits, invite them 
o partake of it without e vain we warn 


* 
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. them of latent dangers. Religion is accuſed of inſuf- 
ferable ſeverity, in prohibiting enjoyment ; and the old, 
when they offer their admonitions, are upbraided with 
having forgot that they once were young, And yet, 
my friends, to what do the conſtraints of religion, and 
the counſels of age, with reſpect to pleaſure, amount? 
They may alt be comprized in a few words; Not to 
hurt yourſelves, and not to hurt others, by your purſuit 
of pleaſure. Within theſe bounds, pleaſure is lawful ; 
beyond them it becomes criminal, becauſe it is ruinous. 
Are theſe reſtraints any other than what a wiſe man 
would chooſe to impoſe on himſelf ? We call you not 
to renounce pleaſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety. Inſtead 
of abridging it, we exhort you to purſue it on an ex- 
tenſive plan. We propoſe meaſures for ſecuring its 
poſſeſſion, and for prolonging its duration. Blair. 


V. BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF THE CULTIVATION OF 
TASTE. 


Tux cultivation of taſte is recommended by the happy 
effects which it naturally tends to produce on human 
life. The moſt buſy man, in the moſt active ſphere, 

cannot be always occupied by buſineſs. Men of ſerious 

- profeſſions cannot always be on the ſtretch of ſerious 
thought. Neither can the moſt gay and flouriſbing 
Htuations of fortune afford any man the power of filling 
all his hours with pleaſure. Life muſt always languiſh 
in the hands of the idle. It will frequently languiſh 
even in the hands of the buſy, if they have not ſome 
employment ſubſidiary to that which forms their main 
purſuit. How then ſhall thoſe vacant ſpaces, thoſe un- 
employed intervals, which, more or leſs, occur in the 
life of every one, be filled up? How can, we contrive 
to diſpoſe of them, in any way that ſhall be more agree- 
able in itſelf, or more conſonant to the dignity of the 

human mind, than in the entertainments of taſte, and 
the ſtudy of polite literature? He who is ſo happy as 

to have acquired a reliſh for theſe, has always at hand 

an innocent and irreproachable amuſement for his lei- 
ſure hours, to ſave him from the danger of many a per- 
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nicious paſſion, He is not in hazard of being a burden 
to himſelf. He is not obliged to fly to low company, 
or to court the riot of looſe pleaſures, in order to cure 
the tediouſneſs of exiſtence. | 

Providence ſeems plainly to have pointed out this 
uſeful purpoſe, to which the pleaſures of taſte may be 
applied, by interpoſing them in a middle ſtation between 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and thoſe of pure intellect. We 
were not deſigned to grovel always among objects ſo low 
as the former; nor are we capable of dwelling conſtant- 
Iy in ſo high a region as the latter. The pleaſures of 
taſte refreth the mind after the toils of the intelle&, and 
the labours of abſtract ſtudy ; and they gradually raiſe 
it above the attachments of ſenſe, and prepare it for 
the enjoyments of virtue. 

90 conſonant is this to experience, that, in the edu» 
cation of youth, no object has, in every age, ap 
more important to wiſe men, than to tincture them ear- 
Iy with a reliſh for the entertainggents of taſte. The 
tranſition is commonly made with eaſe from theſe to the 
diſcharge of the higher and more important duties of 
life. Good hopes may be entertained of thoſe whoſe 
minds have this liberal and elegant turn. It is favours 
able to many virtues. Whereas to be entirely devoid 
of reliſh. for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, 
18 juſtly conſtrued to be an unpromiſing ſymptom of 
youth ; and raiſes ſuſpicions of their being prone to low 
gratifications, or deſtined to drudge in the more vulgar 
and illiberal purſuits of life. | Blair, 


VI. IMPORTANCE. OF AN EARLY AND CLOSE APPLICATION 
TO USEFUL STUDIES. 


Ir is neceffary to habituate our minds, in our younget 
years, to ſome ſtudics and employments which may en- 
gage our thoughts, and fill the capacity of the foul at a 
riper age. For, however we may roam in youth from 
folly to folly, too volatile for reſt, too ſoft and effemi- 
nate for induſtry, ever ambitious to make a ſplendid 
figure';, yet the time will come, when we ſhall outgrow 
the reliſh of childiſh amuſements; and if we are not 
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provided with a taſte for manly ſatisfaftions to ſucceed 
in their room, we muſt of courſe become miſerable, at 
an age more difficult to be pleaſed. While men, how- 
ever, unthinking and unemployed, enjoy an inexhauſti- 
ble flow of vigorous ſpirits; a conſtant ſucceſſion of gay 
ideas, which flutter and ſport in the brain, makes them 
pleaſed with themſelves, and with every frolic as trifli 
as themſelyes : but, when the ferment of their blood 
abates, and the freſhneſs of their youth, like the morn- 
ing dew, paſſes away, their ſpirits flag for want of enter- 
tainments more ſatisfactory in themſelves, and more 
ſuited to a manly age; and the ſoul, from a ſprightly 
unpertinence, from quick ſenſations and florid defires, 
ſubſides into a dead calm, and finks into a flat ſtupidity. 
The fire of a glowing imagination (the property of youth) 
may make folly look pleaſant, and lend a beauty to ob- 
jets which have none inherent; in them: juſt as the 
fun-beams may paint a cloud, and diverſify it with beau- 
tiful tains of light, however dark, unſubſtantial, and 
empty in itſelf, But nothing can ſhine with undimi- 
niſhed luſtre, but religion and knowledge; which are 
eſſentially and intrinſically bright. Take it therefore 
for granted, which you will find by experience, that 
nothing can- be long entertaining, but what is in ſome 
meaſure beneficial ; becauſe nothing 'elſe will bear a 
calm and ſedate review. WE TOs SIS $4 
;..You may be fancied for a while, upon the account of 
ood-nature, the ' inſeparable attendant upon a fluſh of 
anguine health, and a tulneſs of youthful ſpirits ; but 
you will find, in proceſs of time, that, among the wiſe 
and good, uſeleſs: good-nature is the object ot pity, ill- 
nature of hatred ; while nature, beautified and improved 
an aſſemblage of moral and intellectual endowments, 
is the object of a ſolid and laſting eſteem. ;' Seed, 


VII. o THE SAME SUBJECT. 


THERE is not a greater inlet to miſery and vices of all 
kinds, than the not knowing how to paſs our vacant 
hours. For what remains to be done, when the firſt 
part of their lives, who are not brought up to any manual 
employment, 
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employment, is ſlipt away without an acquired reliſh, 
for reading, or taſte for other rational ſatisfactions ? 
That they ſhould. purſue their pleaſures. ?—But, religion 
apart, common prudence will warn them to tie up the 
wheel as they begin to go down the hill of life. Shall 
they then apply themſelves to their ſtudies ? Alas ! the 
ſeed time is already paſt. The enterprizing and ſpirited 
ardour of youth being over, without having been ap- 
plied to thoſe valnable purpoſes for which it was. given, 
all ambition of excelling upon generous and laudable 
ſchemes quite ſtagnates. If they have not ſome poor 
expedient to deceive the time, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, to deceive themſelves, the leagth of a day will 
ſeem tedious to them, who, perhaps, have the unreaſon- 
ableneſs to complain. of the ſhortneſs of life in general. 
When the former part of our life has been nothing but 
vanity, the latter end of it can be nothing but vexation. 
In ſhort, we muſt be miſerable, without ſome employ- 
ment to fix, or ſome amuſement to diſſipate our thoughts: 
the latter we cannot command in all places, nor reliſh 
at all times; and therefore there is an abſolute neceſſity 
for the former. We may purſue this or that new plea» 
ſure; we may be fond for a while of a new acquiſition z 
but when the graces of novelty are worn off, and the 
briſkneſs of our firſt deſire is over, the tranſition is very 
quick and ſudden, from an eager fondneſs to a cool in- 
difference. Hence there is a reſtleſs agitation in our 
minds, {till craving ſomething new, ſtill unſatisfied with 
it, when poſſeſſed; till melancholy increaſes, as we ad- 
vance in years, bke ſhadows lengthening towards the 
cloſe of day. 

Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp are continually 
complaining that the times are altered for the wogſe? 
becauſe the ſprightlineſs of their youth repreſented eve- 
1y thing in the moſt engaging light; and, when men 
are in high good-humour with themſelves, they are apt 
to be ſc with all around ; the face of nature brightens 
up, and the ſun ſhines with a more agreeable luſtre : 
but when old age has cut them off from the enjoyment 
of falſe pleaſures, and habitual vice has given them 2 
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diſtaſte for the only true and laſting delghts ; when a 
retroſpect of their paſt lives preſents nothing to view 
but one wide tract of uncultivated ground; a ſoul diſ- 
tempered with ſpleen, remorſe, * an inſenfibility of 
each rational ſatisfaction, darkens and diſcolours every 
ebject ; and the change is not in the times, but in them, 
who have been forſaken by thoſe gratifications which 
they would not forſake. p akk: 
How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe, who have laid 
up an inexhauſtible fund of knowledge] When a man 
has been laying out that time in the purſuit of ſome 
great and important truth, which others waſte in a cirele 
of gay follies, he is conſcious of having acted up to the 
dignity of his nature; and from that conſciouſneſs there 
reſults that ſerene complacency, which, though not ſo 
violent, is much preferable to the pleaſures of the ani- 
mal life. He can travel on from ſtrength: to ſtrength : 
for, in literature, as in war, each new conqueſt which 
he gains, impowers him to puſh his conqueſts ſtill far- 
ther, and to enlarge the empire of reaſon : thus he is 
ever in a progreſſive ſtate, ftill making new acquires 
ments, {til} animated with hopes of future ne 


VIII. THE DANGER OF KEEPING BAD COMPANY., _ 


* Evil communication,” ſays St Paul, “ corrupts: good 
manners. — The aſſertion is general, and no doubt all 
people ſuffer from ſuch communication; but above all, 
the minds of youth will ſuffer; which are yet unformed, 
-unprincipled, unfurniſhed; and ready to receive any 
impreſſion. J thats 

But before we conſider the danger of keeping bad 
company, let us firſt ſee the meaning of the phraſe. 

In the phraſe of the world, good company means fa- 
Fhionable people. Their ſtations in life, not their morals, 
are conſidered; and he, who affociates with ſuch, though 
they ſet him the example of breaking every command- 
ment of the decalogue, is ſtil ſaid to keep good com- 
pany. I ſhould with you to fix another meaning to the 
*xpreiion 3 and to ceuſider vice in the ſamg * 
— > 1 ; J 8 p 
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light, in whatever company it is found; nay, to conſi- 
der all company in which it is found, be their ſtation 
what it will, as bad company. | 

The three following claſſes will perhaps include the 
greateſt part of thoſe who deſerve this appellation, 

In the firſt, I ſhould rank all who endeavour to deſ- 
troy the principles of . Chriſtianity—who jeſt upon 
Scripture—talk blaſphemy—and. treat revelation with 
contempt. 1 | > 861 "is . £ 
A ſecond claſs of bad company are thoſe, who have 
a tendency to deſtroy in us the principles of common 

honeſty and integrity. Under this head we may rank 
meſters of every denomination ;z and the low and in- 
| BL characters of every profeſſion. i 4x 19th 
A third claſs of bad company, and that which is com- 
monly moſt dangerous to youth, includes the long cata- 
logue of men of pleaſure. In whatever way they fol- 
low the call of appetite, they have equally a tendency to 
corrupt the purity of the mind. | | 
-  Betides theſe three claſſes, whom we may call bad 
company, there are others who come under the denomi- 
nation of i/l-choſen company: trifling, infipid charac- 
ters of every kind; who follow no buſineſs—are led by 
no ideas of improvement - but ſpend their time in diſſi- 
pation and folly—whoſe higheſt praiſe is, that they are 
only not vicious. With none of theſe, a ſerious man 
would wiſh his ſon to keep company. qd 
It may be aſked “ What is meant by bad 
company? The world abounds with characters of this 
kind: they meet us in every place; and if we keep 
company at all, it is impoſſible to avoid keeping com- 
pany: with ſuch perſons.“ > £4 lacon e 
It is true, if we were determined never to have 
commerce with bad men, we muſt, as the apoſtle re- 
marks, ( altogether go out of the world.“ By 
ing bad company, therefore, is not meant a caſual in- 
tercourſe with them on occaſions of buſineſs, or as they _ 
accidentally fall in our way; but having an inclination to 
_ conſort with them—complying with that inclination— 
ſeeking their company, when we might avoid iterenters 
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ing into their parties —and making them the compa - 
nions of our choice. * with them nen 
cannot be avoided. - 

The danger of keeping bad company, ariſes princi- 
pally from our aptneſs to imitate- and catch the manners 
and fentiments of others—from the power of cuſtom — 
from our own bad inclinations—and from the pains ta- 
ken by the bad to corrupt us, 

In our earlieſt youth, the contagion of manners is ob- 
ſervable In the boy, we eaſily difeover from his firſt 
actions, and rude attempts at language, the kind of per- 
fons with whom he has been brought up : we fee the 
early ſpring of a civilized —— or the firſt wild 
ſhoots of ruſticity. © / 

As he enters farther into life; kirbchaviour, manners, 
and converfation, all take their caſt from the company 
he keeps. Obſerve the peaſant and the man of educa- 
tion; the difference is ſtriking. And yet God hath be- 
ſtowed equal talents on each. The only cauſe of this 
difference is, they have been thrown into different ſcenes 
of life; and have had intercourſe with n of diffe. 
rent ſtations. 

Nor are manners 54 behevicur more eaſily exught, 
than opinions and principles. In childhood and youth, 
we naturally adopt the ſentiments of tbhoſe about us. 
And as we advance in life, bow few of us think for 
ourſelves ! How many of us are ſatisfied with taking 
our opinions at ſecond-hand ! 

The great power and force of cuſtom forms another 
argument againſt keeping bad company, However ſe- 
riouſly diſpoſed we may be; and however ſhocked at 
- the firſt approaches of vice ; this ſhocking appearance 
goes off, upon an intimacy with it. Cuſtom will ſoon 
render the moſt diſguſtful thing familiar. And this. is 
indeed a kind proviſion of nature, to render labour, and 
"toil, and danger, which are the lot of man, more ea 
to him. The raw ſoldier, who trembles at the firſt en- 
"counter becomes a hardy veteran in a few campaigns. 
| 3 b familiar and . courſe indifferent 

to 
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But habit, which is intended for our good, may, like 
other kind appointments of nature, be converted into a 
miſchief. The well. diſpoſed youth, entering firſt into 
bad company, is ſhocked at what he hears and what he 
ſees. The good principles which he had imbibed, ring 
in his ears an alarming leſſon againſt the wickedneſs 
his companions. But alas ! this ſenſibility is but of a 
day's continuance. The next jovial meeting makes the 
horrid picture of yeſterday more eaſily endured. Virtue 
is ſoon thought a ſevere rule; the goſpel an inconve- 
nient reſtraint. A few pangs of conſcience now and 
then interrupt his pleaſure, and whiſper to him that he 
once had better thoughts: but even theſe by degrees 
die away; and he who at firſt was ſhocked even at the 
appearance of vice, is formed by cuſtom into a profli« 
gate leader of vicious pleaſures—perhaps into an aban- 
doned tempter to vice. So carefully ſhonld we oppoſe 
the firſt approaches of fin! ſo vigilant ſhould we be 
againſt ſo inſidious an enemy |! 7 
Our own bad inclinations form another argument 
againſt bad company. We have ſo many paſſions and 
appetites to govern ; ſo many bad propenſities of diffe- 
rent kinds to watch, that, amidſt ſuch a variety of ene- 
mies within, we ought at leaſt to be on our guard againſt 
thoſe without. The breaſt even of a good man is re- 
preſented in Scripture, and experienced in fact, to be iff 
a ſtate of warfare. His vicious inclinations are continu» 
ay drawing him one way; while his virtue is making 
orts another. And if the Scripture repreſent this as 
the caſe even of a good man, whoſe paſſions, it may be 
imagined, are become in ſome degree cool and tempe» 
rate, and who has made ſome progreſs in a virtuous 
courſe ;' what may we ſuppoſe to be the danger of a raw 
unexperienced youth, whoſe paſſions and appetites are 
violent and ſeducing, and whoſe mind is in a till lefs 
confirmed ſtate ? is his part ſurely to keep out of 
the way of temptation ; and to give his bad inclinations 
as little room as poſſible to acquire new: ſtrength. | 
Happy is that youth, who, upon his entrance into the 
world, can chooſe his company with diſcretion. as, 
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is often in vice a gaiety, an unreſerve, a freedom of man- 
ners, which are apt at ſight to engage the unwary : 
while virtue, on the other hand, is often modeſt, reſcr- 
ved, diffident, backward, and eaſily diſconcerted. That 
freedom of manners, however engaging, may cover a 
very corrupt heart; and this awkwardneſs, however un- 
pleaſing, may veil a thoufand virtues. Suffer not your 
mind, therefore, to be · eaſily either engaged or diſguſted 
at firſt fight.” Form your intimacies with reſerve; and, 
if drawn unawares into an acquaintance you diſapprove, 
immediately retreat. Open not your hearts to every 
profeſſion of friendſhip. They whoſe friendſhip is 
worth accepting, are, as you ought to be, reſerved in 
offering it. Chooſe your companions, not merely for 
the ſake of a few outward accompliſhments—for the idle 
pleaſure of fpending an agreeable hour ; but mark their 
diſpoſition to virtue or to vice; and, as much as poſſible, 
chooſe thoſe for your companions, whom you ſce others 
reſpect : always remembering, that, upon the choice of 
your company, depends, in a great meaſure, the ſucceſs 
of all you have learned; the hopes of your friends; your 
Future characters in life; and, what you ought above all 
other things to value, the purity of your hearts. Gi/pins 
n eee Ao, AGADUT. LHING.. 
D ARAL know nothing more criminal, more mean, and 
more ridiculous than lying. It is the production either 
of malice, cowardice, or vanity ; and gener ally miſſes of 
its aim in every one of theſe views; 2 lies are always 
detected, ſooner or latter. — If I tell a malicious lie, in 
order to affect any man's fortune or character, I may in- 
deed injure him for ſome time; but 1 ſhall. be fure tobe 
the greateſt fufferer at laſt ; for as ſoon as ever Lam de- 
tedted I am blaſted for the infamous attempt; and what- 
ever is ſaid afterwards, to the ng of that 
ſon, however true, paſſes for calumny.—If I lie, or equi- 
vocate, for it is the fame thing, in order to excuſe m). 
ſelf for ſomething that 1 have ſaid or done, and to avoid 
the danger or the ſhame that I apprehend from it, I diſ- 
eover, at once, my fear, as well as my falſehood; and only 
— increaſe, 
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increaſe, inſtead of avoiding, the danger and the ſhamez 
I ſhaw myſelf to be the loweſt and the meaneſt of man- 
kind, and am ſure to be always created as ſuch. Fear, 
inſtead of avoiding, invites danger; for concealed cows 
ards will inſult known ones. If one has had the mis- 
fortune to be in the wreng, there is ſomething noble in 
frankly owning it ; it is the only way of atoning for it, 
and the only way of being forgiven. Equivacating, 
evading, ſhuMing, in order to remove a preſent danger 
dor inconveniency, is ſomething ſo mean, and betrays ſo 
much fear, that whoever practiſes them, always deſerves 
to be, and often will be kicked. There is another ſort 
of lies, inoffenſive enough in themſelves, but wonderful - 
ly ridiculous ; I mean thoſe lies which a miſtaken vanity 
ſuggeſts, that defeat the very end for which they are 
calculated, and terminate in the humiliation and confu- 
ſion of their author. Theſe are chiefly narrative and 
hiſtorical lies, all intended to do infinite honour to their 
author, He is always the hero of his own romances 
he has been in dangers from which nobody but himſelf 
ever eſcaped ; he has ſeen with his own eyes, whatever 
other people have heard or read of; and has ridden 
more miles poſt, in one day, than ever courier went in 
two. He is ſoon diſcovered, and as ſoon becomes the 
object of univerſal contempt and ridicule. Remember 
then, as long as you live, that nothing but ſtrict truth 
can carry you through the world, with either your con- 
ſcience or your honour unwounded. It is not only your 
duty, but your intereſt : as à proof of which you may 
always obſerve, that the greateſt fools are the greateſt 
liars. For my own part, | judge of every man's de 
of underſtanding by his truth. Chefterfie 


X. THE ART OF PLEASING. 


Tar defire of being pleaſed is univerſal : the deſire of 
pleafing ſhould be ſo too. It is included in that great 
and fundamental prineiple of morality, of doing to others 
what we wiſh they ſhould do unto us, There are indeed 
ſome moral duties of a much higher nature, but none of 
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a more amiable ; and I do not heſitate to place it at the 
head of the minor virtues. | 

The manner of conferring favours or benefits, is, as 
to pleaſing, almoſt as important as the mattcr itſelf, 
Take care, then, never to throw away the obligations, 
which perhaps you may have it in your power to confer 

upon others, by an air of inſolent protection, or by a 
cold and comfortleſs manner, which itifles them in their 
birth. Humanity inclines, religion requires, and our 
moral duties oblige us, as far as we are able, to relie ve 
the diſtrefles and miſeries of our fellow-creatures : but 
this is not all; for a true heart-felt benevolence and ten- 
derneſs will prompt us to contribute what we can to their 
eaſe, their amuſement, and their pleaſure, as far as in- 
nocently we may. Let us then not only ſcatter benefits, 
but even ſtrew flowers for our fellow-travellers, in the 
ragged ways of this wretched world. 
. There are ſome, and but too many, in this country 
particularly, Who, without the leaſt viſible taint of ill- 
nature and malevolence, ſeem to be totally indifferent, 
and do not ſhow the leaſt deſire to pleaſe; as, on the 
other hand, they never deſignedly offend. Whether 
this procceds from a lazy, negligent, and liſtleſs diſpoſi- 
tion; from a gloomy and melancholic nature; from ill 
health, low ſpirits; or from a ſecret and ſullen pride, 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of their boaſted liberty 
and independency; is hard to determine, conſidering the 
various movements of the human heart, and the won- 
derful errours of the human head. But, be the cauſe 
what it will, that neutrality which is the effect of it, 
makes theſe people, as neutralities do, deſpicable, and 
mere blanks} in ſociety. They would ſurely be rouſed 
from their indifference, if they would ſeriouſly conſider 
the utility of pleaſing. | . £ 
The perſon who manifeſts a conſtant deſire to pleaſc, 
places his, perhaps, ſmall ſtock of merit at great intereſt. 
What vaſt returns then, muſt real merit, when thus 
adorned, ncceſſarily bring in ! A prudent uſurer would 
with tranſport place his laſt ſhilling at ſuch intereſt, and 
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©Civility is the eſſential article towards pleaſing, and is 
the reſult of good-nature and of good ſenſe z but good- 
breeding is the decoration, the luſtre of civility, and only 
to be acquired by a minute attention to, and experience 
of, good company. A good-natured ploughman or fox- 
hunter, may be, intentionally, as civil as the politeſt cour- 
tier; but their manner often degrades and vilifies the 
matter; whereas, in good-breeding, the manner always 
adorns and dignifies the matter, to ſuch a degree, that [ 
have often known it give currency to baſe coin. 

Civility is often attended by a ceremoniouſneſs, which 
good-breeding corrects, but will not 2 abolith. A 
certain degree of ceremony is a neceſſary out- work of 
manners, as well as of religion: it keeps the forward and 
petulant at a proper diſtance, and is a very ſmall reſtraint 
to the ſenſible, and to the well-bred part of the world. 
XI, NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGE OF EXERCISE, 


Tux neceſlity of action is not only demonſtrable from 
the fabric of the body, but evident from obſervation of 
the univerſal practice of mankind ; who, for the preſer- 
vation ef health, in thoſe whoſe rank or wealth exempts 
them from the neceſſity of lucrative labour have invent- 
ed ſports and diverſions, which, though not of equal uſe 
to the world with manual trades, are yet of equal fatigue 
to thoſe that practiſe them, and differ trom the drudgery 
of the huſbandman. or manufacturer, only as they are 
acts of choice, and therefore performed without the pain- 
ful ſenſe of compulſion. The huntſman rites early, pur- 
ſues his game through all the dangers and obſtructions 
of the chaſe, ſwims rivers, and ſcales precipices, till he 
returns home no leſs haraſſed than the ſoldier, and has 
perhaps ſometimes incurred as great hazard of wounds 
or death: yet he has no motive to incite his ardour; he, 
is neither ſubje& to the commands of a. general, nor 
dreads any penalties for neglect and diſobedience ; he 
has neither profit nor honour to expect from his perils 
and his conqueſts, but toils without the hope of maral 
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or civic garlands, ' and muſt content himſelf with the 
praiſe of his tenants and companions. 2165 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that labour may 
be ſtiled its own reward; nor will any external incite- 
ments be requiſite, if it be conſidered how much happi- 
nels is gained, and how much miſery eſcaped, by frequent 
and violent agitations of the body Baſt 22% 

Eaſe is the utmoſt that can be hoped from a ſedentary 
and inactive habit; eaſe, a neutral ſtate between pain 
and plcafure. The dance of ſpirits, the bound of vigour, 
readineſs of enterpriſe, and defiance of fatigue, are re- 
ſerved for him that braces his nerves, and hardens , his 
fibres, that keeps his limbs pliant with motion, and, by 
frequent expoſure, fortifies his frame againſt the com- 
mon accidents of cold and heat. e! 

Wich cafe, however, if it could be ſecured, many would 
be content; but nothing terreſtrial can be kept at a ſtañd. 
Eaſe, if it be not riſing into pleaſure, will be falling to- 
wards pain; and whatever hope the dreams of ſpecula- 
tion may ſuggeſt of obſerving the proportion between 
nutriment and labour, and keeping the body in a healthy 
ſtate by ſupplies exactly equal to its waſte, we know, 
that, in effect, the vital powers, unexcited by motion, 

row gradually languid; that, as their vigour fails, ob- 

ruQtions are generated; and that from obſtructions 
proceed moſt of thoſe pains which wear us away flow ly 
with-periodical tortures, and which, though they ſome- 
times ſuffer life to be long, condemn it to be uſeleſa, 
chain us down to the ccuch of miſery, and mock us 
with the hopes of death. | IT A, 

Exereiſe cannot ſecure us from that diſſolution to which 
we are decreed ; but while the foul and body continue 
united, it cap make the affociation pleaſing, and give pro- 
bable hopes that they ſhall be disjomed by an eaſy ſepa- 
ration. It wes a principle among the ancients, that acute 
diſeaſes are from heaven, and chronical from ourſelves. 
"Che dart of death indeed falls from heaven, but we poi- 
ſon it by our own mifcondect : to die is the fate of man; 
but to die with livgering 2nguifh is generally his __ 
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It is neceſſary to that perfection of which our preſent 
ſtate is capable, that the mind and body ſhould both be 
kept in action; that neither thy faculties of the one nor 
of the other be ſuffered to grow lax or torpid for want 
of uſe; that neither health be j-archaſed by voluntary 
ſubmiſſion to ignorance, nor knowledge cultivated at the 
expence of that health, which muſt enable it either to- 
give pleaſure to its poſſeſſor, or aſſiſtance to others It 
is too frequently the pride of ſtudents to deſpiſe thoſe 
amuſements and recreatioas which give to the reſt of 
mankind ſtrength of limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. 
Solitude and contemplation are indeed ſeldom conſiſtent 
with ſuch ſkill in common exerciſes or ſports as is ne- 
ceſſary to make them be practiſed with delight ; and no 
man is willing to do that of which the necefirry is not 
prefling and immediate, when he knows that his awk- 
wardneſs muſt make him ridiculons. Thus the man of 
learning is often reſigued, almoſt by his on conſent, to 
languor and pain; and while ia the proſecution of his 
ſtudies he ſuffers the wearineſs of labour, is ſubject by 
his courſe of life to the maladies of idleneſs. | 

I have always ad:aired the wiſdom of thoſe by whom 
our female education was mſtituted, for having cht, 
ed that every woman of whatſozver condwion ih uld be 
taught lome arts of manulacture, by which the vacuities 
of recluſe and domestic loour ugh! be n up. Theſe 
arts are the morc ncceilary as the weaknels of their ſex 
and the general ſyitem of fe debar ladies from many 
employments, which, by diverſifyiug the circumſtances of 
men, preferve them from being cankered by the ruſt of 
their own thoughts I know not how much of the vir- 
tue and happineſs of the world may be the conſequenee 
of this judicious regulation. Perhaps the moſt power- 
ful fancy might be unable to tigure the conſuſion and 
{lzughter; that would be produced by ſo mauy piercing 
eyes and vivid underſtandings, turned looſe at once upon 
mankind, with no other buſiucis than to ſparkle and in- 
tele, to perplex and to deſtroy. 

or my part, whenever chance brings within my ob- 
ſervation a knot of er at their needles, I coai - 

2 | der- 
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der myſelf as in the ſchool of virtue; and though I 
have no extraordinary {kill in plain-work or embroidery, 
look upon their operations with as much ſatisfaction as 
their governeſs, becauſe I regard them as providing a 
ſecurity againſt the moſt dangerous ſnares of the ſoul, by 
enabling themſelves to exclude idleneſs from their ſolitar 
moments, and with idleneſs, her attendant train of vaſe 
fions, fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows, and deſires. 
Ovid and Cervantes will inform them, that love has no 
Power but over thoſe whom he Catches unemployed ; 
and Hector, in the Iliad, when he ſees Andromache 
overwhelmed with terrours, ſends her for conſolation to 
the loom and the diſtaff. ROE : 
It is certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagination 
never takes ſuch firm poſſeſſion of the mind, as when it 
is found empty and unoccupied. 'The old peripatetic 
principle, that nature abhors a vacuum, may be proper- 
ly applied to the intellect, which will embrace any thing, 
hovever abſurd or criminal, rather than be wholly with- 
out an object. Perhaps every man may date the pre- 
dominance of thoſe deſires that difturb his life and con- 
taminate his conſcience, from ſome unhappy hour when 
too much leiſure expoſed him to their {incurſions ; for 
he has lived with little obſervation either on himſelf or 
others, who does not know that to be idle is to be vi- 


clous. | Jebnſen. 
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XII. PROPER SPHERE OF ACTION FOR WOMEN, 


Women famed for their valour, their {kill in politics or 
their learning, leave the duties of their own ſex, in or- 
der to invade tbe privileges of ours. I can no more 
pardon a fair one-for endeavouring to wield the club of 
Hercules, than I could him for attempting to twirl her 
diſtaff. e 
The modeſt virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful 
matron, are much more ſerviceable in life, than pet- 
ticoated philoſophers, bluſtering heroines, or virago 
- + Queens, She who makes her huſband and her children 
e who reclaims the one from vice, and trains up the 


other to virtue, is a much greater character than ladies 
: deſcribed 
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deſcribed in romance, whoſe whole occupation is to mur - 
der mankind with ſhafts from their quiver or their eyes. 

- Women, it has been obſerved, are not naturally form- 
ed for great cares themſelves; but to ſoften ours. Their 
tenderneſs is the proper reward for the dangers we un- 
dergo for their preſervation; and the eaſe and cheerful- 
neſs of their converſation, our deſirable retreat from 
the fatigues of intenſe application. They are confined 
within the limits of domeſtic aſſiduity; and when they 
ſtray beyond them, they move beyond their ſphere, and 
conſequently without grace. 

Fame, therefore, has been very unjuſtly diſpenſed 
among the female ſex. Thoſe who leaſt deſerved to be 
remembered, meet. our admiration aud applauſe z while 
many, who have been an honour to humanity, are paſ. 
ſed over in ſilence. Goldſmith. 


X111, THE ART OF ASSISTING BEAUTY. 


A CELEBRATED French writer has concluded one of his 
eſſays with affirming, that the laſt ſighs of a handſome 
woman are not ſo much for the loſs of her life as of her 
beauty. Perhaps this raillery is purſued too far, yet it 
is thrned upon a very obvious remark, that woman's 
ſtrongeſt” paſſion is for her own beauty, and that ſhe 
values it as her favourite diſtinftion. From hence it is 
that all arts, which pretend to improve or preſerve it, 
meet with ſo general a reception among the ſex. To 
ſay nothing of many falſe helps and contraband wares 
r of beauty, which are daily-vended in this great mart, 
- there is not-a maiden gentlewgqman of a good family in 
e any county of South-Britain, who has not heard of the 
f virtues of May:dew, or is unfurniſhed with fame receipt 
r or other in favour of her complexion ;3 and I have 
known a phyſician of learning and ſenſe, after eight 
years ſtudy in the univerſity, and a courſe of travels in- 
to moſt countries in Europe, owe the firſt raiſing of his 


1 
7 fortunes to a coſmetic waſh. 1 

n This has given me occaſion to conſider how ſo uni- 
6 verſal a diſpoſition in womankind, which ſprings from a 
3 hudable” motive, the defire of pleaſing, and proceeds 
5 93 73 upon 
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upon zn opinion not altogether groundleſs, dat nature 
may be helped by art, may be turned to their advan- 
tage. And, methinks, it would be an acceptable ſervice 
do take them out of the hands of quacks and pretend- 
ers, and to prevent their impoſing upon themſelves, by 
iſcovering to them the true ſecret and art of j improving 
beauty. 
In order to this, before I touch upon it t direQly, it 
will be neceſſary to lay down a few preliminary-maxims, 
ſuch as the following. 

That no woman can be handſome. by the force of 
features alone, any more than the can be witty only, by 
che help of ſpeech. 

That pride deſtroys all ſymmetry and grace; and af- 
fectation i is a more terrible enemy to fine faces than the 
{ſmall-pox. 

That no woman is capable of being beautiful, who is 
not incapable of being falſe. 

And that what would be odious in a friend; is defor- 
mity in a miſtreſs. 

From theſe few principles thus laid down, it will be 
eaſy to prove, that the true art of aſſiſting· beauty con- 
laſts in embelliſhing the whole perſon by the proper or- 
naments of virtuous and commendable qualities. By 
this help alone it is, that thoſe who are the favourite 
work of nature, or, as Mr Dryden expreſſes it, the 
porcelain clay of human kind, become animated, and 
are in a capacity of exerting their charms; and thoſe 
who ſeem to have been neglected by her, like models 
wrought: in haſte, are capable in a great meaſure of 
finiſhing what ſhe has left imperfect. 

It is ſurely a low and degrading idea of that ſex, 
which was created to refine: the joys. and ſoften the 
cares of humanity by the maſt agreeable participations, 
to conſider them merely as objects of fight. This is 
abridging them of their natural extent of power, to put 
them upon a level with their pictures at Kneller's. 
How much nobler is the contemplation of beauty height- 
ened by virtue, and commanding our eſteem and love, 
while, it draws our obſcryations How faint and ſpirit 
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teſs are tlie charms of a coquette, when compared with 
the real lovelineſs of Sophronia's innocence, piety, good» 
humour, and truth; virtues which add a new foftneſs 
to her ſex, and even beautify her beauty]! That agree- 
ableneſs which appeared in*the/ modeſt virgin, is now 
preſerved in the tender mother, the prudent friend, 
and the faithful wife.—Colours artfully ſpread upon 
canvas may entertain the eye, but not affect the heart 
and ſhe who takes no care to add to the natural graces 
of her perſon any excelling qualities, may be allowed 
ſtill to amuſe as a picture, but not to triumph as a beau- 
t= 5 5 = | 
When Adam is introduced by Milton, deſcribing Eve 
in paradiſe, and relating to the angel the impreflions he 
felt upon ſeeing her at her firſt creation, he does not re» 
preſent her like a Grecian Venus, by her ſhape or fea- 
tures, but by the luſtre of her mind, which ſhone in thnem, 
and gave them their power of charming. Spectatar. 


Xiv. THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TRUE AND FALSE 

FN POLITENESS. 2 
Ir is evident enough, that the moral and Chriſtian duty 
of « preferring one another in honour,” reſpects only ſo- 
cial peace and charity, and terminates in the good and 
edification of our Chriſtian brother. Its uſe is, to ſoften 
the minds of men, and to draw them from that ſavage 
ruſticity, which engenders many vices, and diſcredits the 
virtues themſelves. But when men had experienced the 
benefit of this complying temper, and further ſaw the 
ends, not of charity only, but of ſelf-intereſt, that might 
be anſwered by it; they no longer conſidered its juſt 
purpoſe and application, but ſtretched it to that officious. 
ſedulity, and extreme ſervility of adulation, which we 
too often obſerve and lament in poliſhed: liſGGG. 

Hence, that infinite attention and conſideration, which 
are ſo rigidly exacted, and ſo duly paid, in the commerce 
of the world: hence, that proſtitution of mind, which 
leaves a man no will, no ſentiment, no principle, no cha» 
racter; all which diſappear under the uniform exhibi ion 
af good manners: hence, thoſe inſidious W 
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died diſguiſes, thoſe obſequious Batteries, nay, thoſe mul- 
tiplied and | nicely-varied forms of inſinuation and ad- 
'  drefs, (the direct aim of which may be to acquire the 
fame af politeneſs and good- breeding, but the certain ef- 
fect, to corrupt every virtue, to ſooth every vanity, and 
to inflame every vice of the human heart. 

Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce themſelves under the 
pretence and ſemblance of that humanity, which the 
ſcriptures encourage and enjoin: but the genuine virtue 
is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, and by * 
following plain ſigns. 

True politeneſs is modeſt, unpretendin 8 and generoys. 
It appears as little as may be; and when it does a cour- 
teſy, would willingly conceal it. It chooſes ſilently to 
forego its own claims, not 'officiouſly to withdraw them. 
It engages a man to prefer his neighbour to himſelf, be- 
cauſe he really eſteems him; becauſe he is tender of his 
reputation; becauſe he thinks it mere manly, more 
Chriſtian, to deſcend a little himſelf than to degrade 
another. It reſpeCts, in a word, the credit and eſtima- 
tion of his neighbour. 

The mimic of this amiable virtue, falſe politeneſs, is, 
on the other hand, ambitious, ſervile, timorous. It af- 
fects popularity; is ſolicitous to pleafe, and to be taken 
notice of. The man of this character does not offer, 
but obtrude his civilities; becauſe he would merit by his 
aſſiduity; becauſe, in deſpair of winning regard by any 
worthier qualities, he would be ſure to make the moſt of - 
this; and, laſtly, becauſe of all things, he would dread, 
by the cthiſfion of any punctilious obſervance, to give. 
offence. In a word, this fort of politeneſs, reſpects, for 
its immediate object, the favour and conſideration of 
dur neighbour. 

Again; the man who governs himſelf by the ſpirit of | 
the Apoſtle's precept, expreſſes his preference of another 

in ſuch a way as is worthy of himſelf; in all innocent 
erde! in all honeit civilities, in all decent and 
manly condeſcenſions. | 
On the contrary, the man of he world, yy reſts in 
= * of this command, is We of the means by 
which 
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which he conducts himſelf. He reſpects neither his own 
dignity, nor that of human nature. Truth, reaſon, vir- 
tue, all. are equally betrayed by this ſupple impoſtor. 
He aſſents to the errours of other men, though the moſt 
pernicious ; he applauds, their follies, though the moſt 
ridiculous ; he ſoothes their vices, though the moſt fla- 
grant. He never contradicts, though in the ſofteſt form 
of inſinuation; he never difapproves, though by a re- 
ſpectful ſilence; he never condemns, though it be only 
by a good example. In ſhort, he is ſolicitous for no- 
thing, but by ſome ſtudied devices to hide from others, 
and if poſſible to palliate to himſelf, the groſſneſs of 
his illiberal adulation. Hurd. 


SECTION Ii. 


RXTRACTS FROM BOOKS OF TRAVELS, | 


I. OF THE HAGUE AND ROTTERDAM. 


Norane can be more agreeable. than travelling in 
Holland. The whole country appears a large gatden; 
the roads are well paved, ſhaded on each fide with rows 
of trees, and bordered with large canals tull of boats 
paſſing and repaſſing. Every twenty pages gives you the 
proſpect of ſome villa, and every four hours that of a 
large town, ſo ſurpriſingly neat, I am ſare you would be 
charmed with them. The Hague is certainly one of the 
fineſt: villages in! the world. Here are ſeveral ſquares 
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finely built; and (what I think a particular beauty) the 
whole ſet with thick large trees. The Yoor-beut is, at 
the ſame. time, the Hyde-Park and Mall of the people 
of quality; for they take the air in it both on foot and 
in coaches. _ F ; | * 
The appearance of Rotterdam gives one very great 
pleaſure, All the ſtreets are paved with broad ſtones, 
and before many of the meaneſt artificers doors are pla- 
ced ſeats of various-coloured. marbles, fo neatly kept, 
that I aſſure you I walked almoſt over the town yeſter- 
day, incognjto, in my flippers, without receiving ane ſpot 
of dirt; and you may ſee tlie Dutch maids waſhing the 
pavement of the ſtreets with more application than ours 
do our bed-chambers. * 
The town ſeems ſo full of people, with ſuch buſy fa- 
ces, all in motion, that I can hardly fancy it is not ſome 
celebrated fair; but I ſee it is every day the ſame. It is 
certain no town can be more advantageouſly ſituated for 
commerce, Here are ſeven large canals, on which the 
merchants ſhips come up to the very doors of their hou- 
ſes. The ſhops and warchouſes are of a ſurpriſing neat- 
neſs and magnificence, filled with an incredible quantity 
of fine merchandiſe, and ſo much cheaper than what we 
ſee in England, that I have much ado to perſuade myſelf 
Jam ſtill fo near it. Here is neither dirt nor beggary to 
be ſeen, One'is not ſhocked with thoſe loathſome crip- 
ples ſo common in London, nor teazed with the impor- 
tunity of idle perſons that chooſc to be naſty and lazy. 
The common ſervants and little ſhop-women here are 
more nicely clean than ſome of bur ladies; and the great 
variety of neat dreſſes (every woman drefling her head 
after her own faſhion) is an additional pleaſure in ſeeing 
the town. Tay M. V. Montague 


11, OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A cerTain French author ſays Conſtantinople is twice 
as big as Paris. It does not appear to me to be much 
bigger than London; and I am apt to think it is not ſo 
3 The burying fields about it are certainly much 
larger than the whole city. It is ſurpriſing what a oy 
E144 8 | | 
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deal of land is loſt this way in Turkey. Sometimes I 
have ſeen burying- places of ſeveral miles, belonging to 
very inconſiderable villages, which were formerly great 
towns, and retain no other mark of their ancient gran- 
deur than this diſmal one. 

On no occaſion do they ever remove a ſtone that 
ſerves for a monument. Some of them are coſtly endugh, 
being very fine marble. They ſet up a pillar, with a 
carved turbant on the top of it, to the memory of a man z 
and as the turbants, by their different ſhapes, ſhow the 
quality or profeſſion, it is in a manner putting up the 
arms of the deceaſed. Beſides, the pillar commonly 
bears an inſcription in gold letters. The ladies have a 
ſimple pillar without other ornaments, except thoſe that 
die unmarried, who have a roſe on the top of their mo- 
nument. The ſepulchres of particular families are rail- 
ed in, and planted round with trees. Thoſe of the ſul- 
tans, and ſome great men, have lamps conſtantly burn- 
ing in them. ke 

The exchanges are all noble buildings, full of fine 
alleys, the greateſt part ſupported with pillars, and Kept 
wonderfully neat. Every trade has its diſtinét alley, 
where the merchandiſe is diſpoſed in the ſame order as - 
in the New Exchange at London. The jeweller's quar- 
ter ſhows ſo much riches, ſuch a vaſt quantity of dia» 
monds and all kinds of precious ſtones, that they dazzle 
the fight. The embroiderer's is alſo very glittering z and 
people walk here as much for diverſion as buſineſs. The 
markets are moſt of them handſome ſquares, and admi- 
rably well provided, perhaps better than in any other 
part of the world. | 

I have taken care to ſee as much of the ſeraglio here 
as is to be ſeen. It is on a point of land running into 
the ſea; a palace of prodigious extent, but very irregu- 
lar. The gardens take in a large compaſs of ground, 
full of high cyprèſs- trees, which is all I know of them. 
The buildings are all of white ſtone, leaded on the top, 
with gilded turrets and ſpires, which look very magni- 
ficent ; and, indeed, I believe there is no Chriſtian king's 
palace half ſo large. There are ſix large courts in * — 
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built round, and ſet with trees, having galleries of ſtone 
one of theſe for the guard, another for the ſlaves, an- 
other for the officers - of the kitchen, another for the 
ſtables, the fifth for the divan, and the fixth for the 
apartment deſtined for audiences. On the ladies' ſide 
there are at-leaſt as many more, with diſtinct courts be- 
longing to their attendants. Þ | 7 
Ihe climate about Conſtantinople is delightful in the 
higheſt degree. I am now ſitting, on the fourth of Jan- 
vary, with the windows open, enjoying the warm ſun- 
ſhine, while you are freezing over a fad ſea-coal fire; 
and my chamber is ſet out with carnations, roſes, and 
jonquils; freſh from my garden. WM * 
Ihe pleaſure of going in a barge to Chelſea is not 
comparable to that of rowing upon the canal of the ſea 
bere, where, for twenty miles together down the Boſ- 
phorus, the moſt beautiful variety of proſpe&s, preſent 
themſelves. The Afiatic fide is covered with fruit - 
trees, villages, and the moſt delightful landſcapes in na- 
ture: on the European, ſtands -Conſtantinople ſituated 
on feven hills. The unequal heights make it ſeem 
twice as large as it is, though one of the largeſt cities in 
the world; ſhowing an agreeable mixture of gardens, 
pine and cypreſs trees, palaces, moſques, and public 
buildings, raiſed one above another with as much beau- 
ty, and appearance of ſymmetry, as any perſon ever ſaw 
in a cabinet adorned by the moſt ſkilful hands, where 
jars ſhow themſelves above jars, , mixed with caniſters, 
babies, and candleſticks. This is a very odd compari- 
ſon, but it gives me an exact idea of the thing. 


* Lady M. M. Montague. 


„II. OF GENE VI. = 


Tux ſituation of Geneva is, in many reſpects, as happy 
as the heart of man could deſire, or his imagination 
conceive. The Rhone, ruſhing out of the nobleſt lake 
in Europe, flows, through the middle of the city, which 
i eneircled by fertile fields, cultivated by the induſtry, 

and adorned by the riches and taſte of the inhabitants. 
r | ; enen 
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The long ridge of mountains called Mount Jura, on 
the one fide, with the Alps, the Glaciers of Savoy, and 
the ſnowy head of Mount Blanc, on the other, ſerve as 
boundaries to the moit charmingly-variegated landtcape 
that ever delighted the eye. With theſe advantayes ia 
point of ſituation, the citizens of Geneva enjoy freedom 
untainted by licentiouſneſs, and ſecurity unbought by 
the horrours of war. | : 

The great number of men of letters, who are cither 
natives of the place, or have choſen it for their reſi- 
dence z the decent manners, the eaſy circumſtances, and 
humane diſpoſitions of the Geneveſe in general; ren- 
der this city and its environs a very deſirable retreat for 
people of a philoſophic turn of mind, who are content= 
ed with moderate and calm enjoyments, have no local 
attachments or domeſtic reaſons tor preferring another 
country, and who wiſh, ip a certain degree, to retire 
from the buſtle of the world to a narrower and calmer 
ſcene, and there, for the reſt of their days, « Forget in 
ſweet oblivion all the cares, of life.” | 

As education here is equally cheap and liberal, the 
citizens of Geneva of both ſexes are remarkably well 
inſtructed. I do not imagine that any country in the 
world can produce an equal number of perſons (taken 
without clection from all degrees and profeſſions) with 
minds ſo much cultivated as the inhabitants of Geneva 
poſſeſs. | 

The democratical nature of their government inſpires 
every citizen with an idea of his own importance. He 
perceives that no man in the republic can inſult, or even 
neglect him with impunity. 

It is an. excellent circumſtance in any government, _ 
when the moſt powerful man in the ſtate has ſomething 
to fear from the moſt feeble. This is the caſe here. 
The meaneſt citizen of Geneva is poſſeſſed of certain 
rights, which render him an object deſerving the atten» 
tion of the greateſt. Beſides, a conſtioulneſs of this 
makes him reſpect himſelf ; a ſentiment, which, within 
proper bounds, has a tendency to render a man reſpec» 
table to others. f , 

6 The 
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The general character of human nature forbids us ts 
expect that; men will always act from motives of public 
ſpirit, withput an eye to private intereſt. The beſt form 
of government, therefore, is that, in which the intereſt 
of individuals is moſt intimately blended with the public 
2 This may be more perfectly accompliſhed in a 
mall republic than in a great monarchy. In the firſt, 
men of genius and virtue are diſcovered and called to 
offices of truſt, by the impartial admiration of their fel- 
low- citizens; in the other, the higheſt places are diſ- 
poſed of by the caprice of the prince, or of thoſe cour- 
tiers, male or female, who are neareſt his perſon, watch 
| the variations of his humour, and know how to ſeize 
the ſmiling moments, and turn them to their own ad- 
vantage, or that of their dependents. Monteſquieu ſays, 
that a ſenſe of honour produces the ſame effects in a mo- 
narchy, that public ſpirit or patriotiſm does in a republic. 
It muſt be remembered, however, that the firſt, accor- 
ding to the modern acceptation of the word, is general- 
ly confined to the nobility and gentry ; whereas public 
ſpirit is'a more univerſal principle, and ſpreads through 
all the members of the commonwealth. 
As far as I can judge, a ſpirit of independency and 
Freedom, tempered by ſentiments of decency and the 
Jove of order, influence, in a moſt remarkable manner, 
| the minds of the ſubjects of this happy republic. 
Before I knew them, I had formed an opinion, that 
the people of this place were fanatical, gloomy-minded, 
and unſociable, as the Puritans in England, and Preſby- 
terians in Scotland, were, during the civil wars and the 
reigns, of Charles II. and his brother. In this, however, 
I find I had conceived a very erroneous notion. There 
is not, I may venture to aſſert, a city in Europe where 
the minds of the people are leis under the influence of 
ſuperſtition or fanatical enthuſiaſin than at Geneva. 
Should the Pope himſelf chooſe this city for a retreat, 
it woukl be his own fault if he did not hve in as much 
ſecurity as at the Vatican. 
The richer claſs of the citizens have country-houſes 
adjacent to the town, where they paſs one half of the 
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year. Theſe Rouſes are all very neat, and ſome of them 
are ſplendid. One piece of magnificence they poſſeſs 
in greater perfection than the moſt ſuperb villa of the 

eateſt lord in any other part of the world can boaſt 3 

mean the proſpect which almoſt all of them command. 
The gardens and vineyards of the republic; Geneva, 
with its lake; innumerable  country-ſeats, caſtles, and 
little towns around the lake; the vallies of Savoy, and 
the loftieſt mountains of the Alps; are all within one 
fweep of the eye. ; 

Thoſe whole fortunes or employments do not permit 
them to paſs the ſummer in the country, make frequent 
parties of pleaſure upon the lake, and dine and ſpend the 
evening at ſome of the villages in the environs, where 
they amuſe themſelves with muſic and dancing. 

Sometimes they form themſelves into circles, conſiſt- 
ing of forty or fifty perſons, and purchaſe or hire a houſe 
and garden near the town, where they aſſemble every 
afternoon during the ſummer, drink coffee, lemonade, 
and other refreſhing liquors, and amuſe themſelves with 
cards, converſation, or playing at bowls. - | 

They generally continue theſe circles, till the duſk of 
the evening, and the ſound of the drum from the ram- 
parts call them to the town; and at that time the gates 
are ſhut : after which no perſon can enter or go out, the 
officer of the guard not having the power to open them 
without an order from the magiſtrates, which is not to 


be obtained but on ſome great emergeacy. Moore. 


IVV. OF THE ITALIANS, 


Ix their external deportment, the Italians have a grave 
folemnity of manner, which is ſometimes thought to 
ariſe from a natural gloomineſs of diſpoſition. The 
French, above all other nations, are apt to impute to 
melancholy the ſedate ſerious air which accompanies 
reflection. N | 

Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and even in 
common converſation, the Italians make uſe of a great 
deal of action; yet Italian vivacity is different from 
. French: 
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French: the former proceeds from lenſibllmy; the lat- 
ter from animal ſpirits. | 

The inhabitants of this country have not the briſk 
look, and elaſtic trip, which is univerſal in France: they 
move rather with a flow compoſed pace. The people of 
the moſt finiſhed faſhion, as well as the neglected vulgar, 
ſeem to prefer the unconſtrained attitude of their an- 
tique ſtatues, to the artificial graces of a French dancing- 
maſter, or the erect ſtrut of a German ſoldier. I ima- 
gine I perceive a great reſemblance between many of 
the living countenances I ſee daily and the features of 
the ancient buſts and ſtatues ; which leads me to be- 
lieve, that there are a greater number of the genuine 
deſcendants of the old | van; in Italy, than is gene- 
rally imagined. 

Il am often ſtruck with the fine character of counte- 
nance to be ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome, I never ſaw 
features more expreſſive of reflection, ſenſe, and genius. 
In the very loweſt ranks there are countenances which 
announce minds fit for the higheſt and moſt important 
ſituations; and we cannot help regretting, that thoſe 
to whom they belong, have not received an education 
adequate to the natural abilities we are convinced they 
2 and been placed where theſe abilities could be 
Yrought into action. | FP, 

Ok all the countries in Europe, Swiſſerland is that 
in which the beauties of nature appear in the greateſt 
variety of forms and on the moſt magnificent ſcale. 
In that country, therefore, the young landſcape painter 
has the beſt chance of ſeizing the moſt ſublime ideas. 
But Italy is the beſt ſchool for the hiſtory painter; not 
only on account of its being enriched with the works of 
the greateſt maſters and the nobleſt models of antique 
ſculpture, but alſo on account of the fine expreſſive ſtyle 
of the Italian countenance. . 

Strangers, on their arrival at Rome, form no high 
idea of the beauty of the Roman women, from the ſpe- 
cimens they ſee in the faſhionable circles to which they 
are firſt introduced. There are ſome exceptions ; but, 
in general, it muſt be acknowledged, that the preſent 
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race of women of high rank are more diſtinguiſhed by 
their other ornaments than by their beauty. Among 
the citizens, however, and in the lower claſſes, you fre- 
quently meet with the moit beautiful countenances. 
For a brilliant red and white, and all the charms of 
complexion, no women are equal to the Englith. If 
a hundred, or any greater number, of Engliſh women, 
were taken at random, and compared with the fame 
number of the wives and daughters of the citizens of 
Rome, I am convinced, that ninety of the Engliſh would 
be found handſomer than ninety of the Romans; but 
the probability is, that two' or three in the hundred 
Italians, would have finer countenances than any of the 
Engliſh. Englith beauty is more remarkable in the 
country than in towns. The peaſantry of no country 
in Europe can ſtand a compariſon in point of looks, 
with thoſe of England. That rank of people have the 
conveniencies of life in no other country in ſuch perfec- 


tion; they are no where elſe fo well fed, ſo well defended 


from the injuries ot the ſeaſons; and no where elſe do 
they. keep themſelves ſo perfectly clean, and free from 
all the vilifymg effects of dirt. The Engliſh country- 
irls, taken collectively, are, unqueſtionably, the hand- 
omeſt in the world. The female peaſants of moſt 
other countries, indeed, are fo hard worked, ſo ill fed, 
ſo much tanned by the ſun, and fo dirty, that it is dif- 
ficult to know whether they have any beauty or not. 
Yet I have been informed, ſince I came here, that, in 
ſpite of all theſe diſadvantages, they ſometimes find 


among the Italian peaſantry, countenances highly inte- 
reſting, and which they prefer to all the cherry cheeks - 


of Lancaſhire. | 
ys doubtleſs, is infinitely varied; and, happily for 
mankind, their. taſtes and opinions on the ſubject are 


equally various. Notwithſtanding this variety, however, 


a ſtyle of face, in ſome meaſure peculiar to its own 
inhabitants, has been found to prevail in each different 
nation of Europe, 'This peculiar countenance is again 
varied; and marked with every degree of diſcrimination 
between the extremes 8 beauty and uglineſs. I will 
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give you a ſketch of the general ſtyle of the moſt beau- 
tiful female heads in this country, from which you may 
Judge whether they ate to your taſte or not. 

A great profuſion of dark hair, which ſeems to en- 
eroach upon the forehead,” rendering it ſhort and nar- 
row ; the noſe generally either aquiliney or continued in 
2 ſtraight line from the lower part of the brow. a full 
and ſhort upper lip; the eyes large, and of a ſparklin 
black. The black eye certainly labours under one di 
advantage, which is, that from the iris and pupil being 
of the Hane colour, the contraction and dilatation of the 
latter is not ſeen, by which the eye is abridged of half 
its powers. Yet the Italian eye is wonderfully expreſ- 
five ; ſome people think it ſays too much. The com- 
plexion, for the moſt part, is of a clear brown, ſome- 
times fair, but very ſeldom florid, or of that bright fair- 
neſs which is common in England and Saxony. Moore. 


v. CHARACTER OF THE SFANIARDS. 


Went I to draw the picture of the Spaniards from the 
manifold ſketches traced by their countrynien, every 
province in the kingdom would, in its turn, appear a Pa- 
radiſe and a Pandcemonium, a ſeat of holy ſpirits and a 
receptacle of majicious devils. The moſt contradictory 
accounts, enforced by the moſt poſitive aſſeverations, 
have been repeatedly given me of the fame places. I 
have often found the virtue one province prides-itſelf 
in, as being the ſpecific mark of its inhabitants, not only 
refuſed them by a neighbouring county, but the very 
oppoſite vice impoſed upon them as their characteriſtic. 
The Engliſh, French, and other foreigners, living in 
Spain, are in general but indiff:rently qualified to de- 
cide upon theſe matters. As long as they retain the 
prejudices they brought from home againtt every thing 
that claſhes with their native cuſtoms, they are but par- 
tial judges; and when once they fall into the ways of 
the place where commerce has fixed their lot, they be- 
come ſuch thorough-paced Spaniards, that they can nei- 
_ ther perceive the particularities you ſpeak to them of, 
Hor ilign reaſons for uſes that are grown habitual to 
them. | | As 
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As I am not aſhamed to acknowledge my inſufficien- 
cy, I frankly confeſs it is not.in my power to give what 
you may think a ſatisfactory character of the Spaniards. 
Were I inclined to flatter my ſelf-love, I might add, 
that F do not eſteem any of thoſe who have already 
written on the ſubject, much better qualified than my- 
ſelf. What I can venture to ſay amounts to very little. 

The Catalonians appear to be the moſt active, ſtir- 
ring ſet of men, the beit calculated for buſineſs, travel» 
ling, and. manufactories. The Valencians are a more 
ſullen, ſedate race, better adapted to the occupations of 
huſbandmen, leſs eager to change place, and of a much 
more timid ſuſpicions caſt of mind than the former. 
The Andalufians ſeem to me the greateſt talkers and 
rhodomontadoes of Spain. The Caſtilians have a man- 
ly frankneſs, and leſs appearance of cunning and de- 
ceit. The New Caſtilians are perhaps the leaſt in- 
duſtrious of the whole nation; the Old Caſtilians are 
laborious, and retain more of ancient ſimplicity of man» 
ners ; both arc of a firm, determined ſpirit. I take 
the Arragoneſe to be a mixture of the Caſtilians and 
Catalonians, rather inclining to the former. The Bifſ- 
cayners are acute and diligent, fiery, and impatient of 
control: more reſembling a colony of republicans, than 
a province of an abſolute monarchy. The Galiciane 
are a plodding, pains-taking race of mortals, that roam 
over Spain in ſearch of an hardy-earned ſubſiſtence. 

The liſtleſs indolence, equally dear to the uncivilized 
ſavage and to the degenerate ſlave of deſpotiſm, is no 
where more indulged than in Spain. Thouſands of men, 
in all parts of the realm, are ſeen to paſs the whole 
day wrapped up in a cloak, ſtanding in rows _= a 
wall, or doaing under a tree. In total want of every 
excitement. to action, the ſprings of their intellectual 
faculties forget to play, their views grow confined with- 


in the wretched ſphere of mere exiſtence, and they 


ſcarce ſeem to hope or forſee any thing better than 
their preſent ſtate of vegetation. - They feel little or 
no concern for the welfare or glory of a country, where 
the furkace- of the earth is engrolicd by a few over- 
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grown families, who ſeldom. beſtow a thought on the 
condition of their vaſſals. The poor Spaniard does 
not work, unleſs urged by irreſiſtible want, becauſe he 
perceives no advantage accrue from induſtry. As his 
food and raiment are purchaſed at a ſmall expence, he 
ſpends no more time in labour, than is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for procuring. the ſcanty proviſion his ahſtemi- 
ouineſs requires. I have heard a peaſant refuſe to run 
an errand, becauſe he had that morning earned as much 
as would laſt him the day, without putting himſelf to 
any further trouble. | | 

Vet I am convinced that this lazineſs is not eſſentially 
inberent in the Spaniſh compoſition. For it is impoſſible, 
without ſeeing them, to conceive with what eagerneſs 
they purſue any favourite ſcheme, with what violence 
their paſſions work upon them, and what vigour and ex- 
- ertion of powers they diſplay when awakened by a bull- 
feaſt, 'or the more conſtant agitation of gaming, a vice 
to which they are ſuperlatively addicted Were it again 
poſſible, by an intelligent, ſpirited adminiſtration, to fet 
before their eyes, in a clear and forcible manner, proper 
incitements to activity and induſtry, the Spaniards might 
yet be rouſed from their lethargy, and led to riches and 
reputation; but I confeſs the taſk is fo difficult, that I 
look upon it-rather as an Utopian idea, than as a revo- 
lution likely ever to take place. 

The Spaniſh is by no means naturally a ſerious me- 
lancholy nation. Miſery and diſcontent, have caſt a 
gloom over them, increaſed, no doubt, by the long habit 
of diſtruſt and terrour inſpired by the inquiſition ; yet 

every village ſtill reſounds with the muſic of voices and 
guitars ; and their fairs and Sunday wakes are remarka- 
bly noiſy and riotous They talk louder, and argue with 
more yehemence than even the French or Italians, and 
geſticulate with equal, if not ſuperiour eagerneſs. 

I was ſurpriſed to find them 1o much more luke-warm 
in their devotion than I expected; but I will. not take 
upon me to aſſert, though I have great reaſon to believe 
it, that there is in Spain as little true moral religion as 
in any country Lever travelled through, Religion is. a 
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topic not to be touched, much leſs handled with any de- 
gree of curioſity, in the dominions of fo tremenduous a 
tribunal as the Inquiſition. From what little I faw, I 
am apt to ſuſpect, that the people here trouble them» 
ſelves with very few ſerious thoughts on the ſubject; 
and that, provided they can bring themſelves to believe 
that their favourite ſaint looks upon them with an eye 
of affection, they take it for granted, that, under his be- 
nign influence, they are freed from all 2 of 
damnation in a future ſtate z and, indeed, from any great 
concern about the moral duties of this life. The burn» 
ing zeal which diſtinguiſhed their anceſtors above the 
reſt of the Catholic world, appears to have loſt much of 


its aQtivity, and ſeems nearly extinguiſhed. 


We found the common people inoffenſive, if not civil z 
and having never had an opportunity of being witneſſes 
to any of their exceſſes, can ſay nothing of their violent 
jealouſy or revenge, which are points moſt writers on 
Spain have expatiated upon with great pleaſure. I be- 
lieve in this line, as well as in many others, their bad as 
well as good qualities have been magnified many degrees 
3 the truth, aw ws — 
The national qualities, go , conſpicuous in 
the lower claſſes of men, — traced and very diſ- 
cernible in thoſe of higher rank ; for their education is 
too much neglected, their minds too little enlightened 
by ſtudy or communication with other nations, to rub off 
the general ruſt, with which the Spaniſh genius has, for - 
above an age, been as it were incruſtated. - 'The public 
ſchools and univerſities are in a deſpicable ſtate of igno- 
rance and irregularity. Some feeble hope of future re- 
formation is indulged by patriots ; but time muſt ſhew 


The reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. were the times 


of great men and good authors, the Spaniſh Auguſtan 
age, and continued a few years under Philip III. Since 


thoſe days, it is difficult to point out any original work 
of learning or merit, except thoſe of Cervantes and La 
Vega, who ſurvived the reſt of the geniuſes of that pe- 
riod. Swinburns. 
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VI. OF PORTUGAL AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


Tun kingdom of Portugal is ſituated to the weſt of Spain, 
from which it is ſeparated on the north and the eaſt by 
the river Minho, and ſome ſmall rivers and hills; on the 
ſouth and weſt it is waſhed by the ſea. Its whole ex- 
tent from north to ſouth is three hundred miles, and its 
breadth from eaſt to weſt, where broadeſt, is about one 
hundred and twenty. It is in the fame climate, with 
Spain, and as well as that country, is very mountainous z 
but the foil is in general worſe, and never produces corn 
enough for the ſupport of irs inhabitants. As to wheat, 
it has always produced leſs of that valuable grain than 
what the people require. In the ſouthern parts paſture 
is always ſcarce, and the cattle ſmall and lean, though 
the fleſh is generally well taſted. But to make amends 
for this want of corn and paſture, here are made viſt 
quantities of wine, whieh is indeed the beſt commodity 
of this kingdom. Oil is alſo made here in great abun- 
dance, but it is far inferiour to that of Spain and ltaly. 
Lemons and oranges likewiſe grow here, and are ex- 
ported in great quantities; though the acidity of the lat- 
ter is not near ſo pleaſant as of thole that come from Se- 
ville; nor indeed are their raiſins, figs, almonds, and 
cheſnuts, either ſo large, or ſo well taſted as thoſe of 
Spain. However, their ſweet oranges, which they have 
introduced from China, and which are thence called 
China oranges, are the beſt of the kind in Europe. 
Herbs and flowers of all ſorts are here commonly very 
— and abundance of perfumed waters are diſtilled 

m thoſe of the odoriferous kind, which are here in 


great requeſt, they being uled in almott every thing that 


is eaten, drunk, or worn. 
The woollen manufactures of this country are ſo in- 
different and coarſe, that they are only worn by the 
meaner ſort; and though their ſilks are in ſome places 
much better, they are far inferiour in beauty and good- 
neſs to thoſe made in Spain. 

Ihe modern Portugueſe retain nothing of that adven- 
tufous enterpriſing ſpirit that rendered their n 
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ſo illuſtrious three hundred years ago They have, ever 
ſince the houſe of Braganza mounted the throne, dege- 
nerated in all their virtues; though ſome noble exceptions 
are ſtill remaining among them: and no people are ſo 
little obliged as the Portugueſe are to the reports of hiſ- 
torians and travellers. Treachery has been laid to their 
charge, as well as ingratitude, and, above all, an intem- 
perate paſſion for revenge. 

The Portugueſe are neither ſo tall nor ſo well made 
as the Spaniards, whoſe habits and cuſtoms they imitate; 
only, the quality affect to be more gaily and more rich- 
ly dreſſed. 

The women are moſtly beautiful when young, though 
their complexion is inclinable to the olivez but the in- 
diſcreet uſe of paint renders their ſkins ſhrivelled as with 
old age, before they are turned of thirty. Their eyes, 
however, which are generally black and ſparkling, retain 
their luſtre after other charms are withered The quick 
decay of beauty is in ſome meaſure recompenſed by the 
vivacity of their wit, in which they are ſaid to excel the 
women of all other nations. They are extremely char- 
itable and generous, and remarkable for their modeſty. 

Spectacles are commonly worn here as well as in 
Spain, as a mark of age and gravity ; for it is obſerv- 
able of theſe two nations, that old age, with a grave and 
ſolemn behaviour, procures ſuch reſpects, that the young 
affect to imitate the fulemnity of the old. 

Liſbon, the capital of Portugal, is built upon ſeven 
hills, and is thought to contain 200,000 inhabitants. 
Some of the hills riſe above the reſt; and ſome again 
are ſo interwoven and contraſted, that they form an 
agreeable diverſity of hills and vales; ſo that, from the 
oppoſite fide of the Tagus, it looks like an immenſe am- 
phitheatre, which has all the charms that can be pro- 
duced by a variety of the moſt ſumptuous. edifices, re- 
flefting uncommon beauties upon cach other by the 
happineſs of their ſituation. Nor do the proſpects of 
the country give leſs pleaſure when they are viewed 
from the eminences- in the city : for, what can be a 
liner ſight than a beautiful country, and ſuch a river as 

1 the 
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the Tagus, covered with foreſts of - ſhips from all na- 
tions ? Its ſituation certainly renders irs appearance at 
once delightful and ſuperb; and it is deſervedly ac- 
'counted the greateſt port in Europe, next to London 
and Amſterdam. + 

The city, before the great earthquake, afforded a till 
nobler proſpect when viewed from the river, than it 
does at preſent, on account of the gradual aſcent of the 
buildings. But this dreadful earthquake (which began 
on the firſt of November, 1755, at about ten in the 
morning) laid the fineſt buildings of Liſbon in rüins, 

and reduced that city to a ſcene of the moſt terrible deſo- 
lation. Lo complete the public diſtreſs, a fire ſoon after 
broke out and ſpread among the ruins; and, by theſe 
-difaſters, the King's Palace, the Cuſtom-houle, St. 
Dominic's church, St. Nicholas's, and many others, 
were either thrown down or conſumed, together with 
a great number of private houſes. But happily ſame 
whole ſtreets eſcaped the general calamity, and were 
left ſtanding entire. 

All that part of the city which was demoliſhed by the 
earthquake, is now planned out in the moſt regular and 
commodious form. Some large ſquares and many ſtreets 
are already built. The ſtrcets form right angles, and 
are broad and ſpacious. The houſes are lofty, elegant, 
and uniform; and, being built of white ſtone, make a 
beautiful appearance. 

The air here is ſo ſoft, and the {ky ſo clear, that i it is 
quite delicious; which, joined to the excellence of the 
water, makes the. inhabitants ſo extremely healthy, that 
they have the happineſs of -living to a very great age, 
without being oppreſſed with infirmities, and continual- 
ly attacked by freſh diſorders, as is uſual in other 
mates. The climate is ſo temperate, that they. ul 
roſes and many other forts of flowers, even in 


winter. 


The ſecond city in this kingdom is Oporto, which is 


computed to contain 30,000 inhabitants. The chief 
article of commerce in this city is wine; and the-inha- 
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merchants aſſemble daily in the chief ſtreet, to tranſact 
buſineis, and are protected from the ſun by fail-cloths 
hung acroſs. from the oppoſite houſes. About thirty 
Englith families reſide here, who are chiefly concerned 
in the wine trade, Tour through Portugal. 


VII. A VIEW OF THE STARS AND RISING SUN FROM 
MOUNT E'TNA, 


Arrxx incredible labour and fatigue, but at the ſame 
time mixed with a great deal of pleaſure, we arrived 
before — at the ruins of an ancient ſtructure, ſup- 
poſed to have been built by the philoſopher Empedocles, 


who took up his habitation here, the better to ſtudy the 


nature of Mount Etna. By others it is ſuppoſed to be 
the ruins of a temple of Vulcan, whoſe ſhop, all the 
world knows, (where he uſed to make excellent thun- 
derbolts and ' celeſtial armour, as well as nets to catch 
his wife when ſhe went aſtray) was ever kept in Mount 
Etna, Here we reſted ourſelves for ſome time, and 
made a freſh application to our bottle, which I am 
ſuaded both Vulcan and Empedocles, had they been 
bere, would have greatly approved of after ſuch a 
march, 

We had now time to pay our adorations in a filent 
contemplation of the ſublime objects of nature. The 
ſky was clear, and the immenſe vault of the heavens 
appeared in awful majeſty and ſplendour. We found 
ourſelves more ſtruck with veneration than when be- 
low; and obſerved with a{toniſhment, that rhe number 
of ſtars ſeemed to be infinitely increaſed, and the light 
of each of them appeared brighter than uſual. The 
whiteneſs of the Milky Way was like a pure flame that 
ſhot acroſs” the heavens; and with the naked eye we 
could obſerve cluſters of ſtars that were mviſible in the 
regions below. We did. not at firſt attend to the cauſe, 
nor recollect that we had now paſt. through ten or 
twelve thouſand fect of groſs vapour, that — 


conſuſes every ray, before it reaches the ſurface of the 
earth. We were amazed at the diſtinctnetfs of viſion, 
aud exclaimed together, What a glorious fituztion for 
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an obſervatory !” We- regretted that Jupiter was not 
viſible, as I am perſuaded we might have diſcovered 
ſome of his ſatellices with the naked eye, or at leaſt with 
a ſmall glaſs, which I had in my pocket. We obſerved 
a light a great way below us on the mountain, which 
ſeemed to move among the foreſts ; but whether an 
Ignis Fotuns, or what it was, I ſhall not pretend to ſay. 
We likewiſe took notice of ſeveral of thoſe meteors, 
called Falling Start, which ſtill appeared to be as much 
elevated above us, as when ſeen from the plain; ſo 
that, in all probability, thoſe bodies move in regions 
much beyond the bounds that ſome philoſophers have 
aſſigned to our atmoſphere. | 
After contewplating theſe objects for ſome time, we 
ſer off, and ſoon after atrived at the foot of the great 
crater of the mountain. This is of an exact conical 
figure, and riſes equally on all fides. It is compoſed 
ſolely of aſhes and other burnt materials, (diſcharged 
from the mouth of the volcano, which is in its centre, 
This conical mountain is of a very great ſize. Its cir. 
cumference cannot be lefs than ten miles. Here we 
took a ſecond reſt, as the greateſt part of our fatigue 
ſtill remained. We found this mountain exceflively 
ſteep; and, although it had appeared black, yet it was 
Iikewiſe covered with ſnow ; bat the ſurface (luckily for 
us) was ſpread over with a pretty thick layer of athes, 
thrown out from the crater. Had it not been for this, 
we never ſhould have been able to get to the top, as the 
ſnow was every where frozen hard and folid from the 
piercing cald of the air. | l #2036210" 
In — an hour's climbing, we arrived at a place 
where there was no ſnow, and where a warm and com- 
fortable vapour iſſued from the mountain, which in- 
duced us ta make another halt, From this ſpot it was 
only about 72 yards to "the, higheſt fummit of the 
1 


mountain, where we arrived in full time to fee the moſt 
wonderful and moſt ſublimE"Bofit in nature, * 
But here deſcription. mult ever full ſhort; for no 
imagination has dared to form an idea of to glorious 
and fo magnificent a ſcene, Neither is there ont the for- 
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face of this globe, any, one point that unites ſo many 
awful and ſublime objects.— The immenſe elevation 
from the ſurface of the earth, drawn as it were to a 
ſingle point, without any neighbouring mountain for 
the ſenſes and imagination to reſt upon, and recover 
from their aſtoniſhment in their way down to the world 
this point or pinnacle is raiſed on the brink of a 
bottomleſs gulph, as old as the world, often diſcharging. 
rivers of fire, and throwing out burning rocks, with a 
noiſe that ſhakes the whole iſland. Add to this, the 
unbounded extent of the proſpect, comprehending the 
greateſt diverſity, and the moſt beautiful ſcenery in na- 
ture, with the riſing ſun advancing in the eaſt to illu- 
mivate the wondrous ſcene. 

The whole atmoſphere by degrees kindled up, and 
ſhowed dimly and faintly the boundleſs proſpect around. 
Both fea and land looked dark and confuſed, as if only 
emerging from their original chaos, and light and dark- 
neſs ſeemed ftill* undivided; till the morning, by de- 
grees advancing, completed the ſeparation. The ſtars 
are extinguiſhed, and the ſhades diſappear. The foreſts, 
which but now ſeemed black and bottomleſs gulphs, 
from which no ray was reflected to ſhow their form 
or colours, appear a new creation riling to the fight, 
catching life and beauty from every increaſing beam. 
The ſcene ſtill enlarges, and the horizon ſeems to widen 
and expand itſelf on all ſides; till the ſun, like the 
great Creator, appears in the caſt, and with his plaſtic 
ray completes the mighty ſcene.— All appears enchant- 
ment, and it is with difficulty we can believe we are ſtill 
on earth. The ſenſes, unaccuſtomed to the ſubliwny. 
of ſuch a ſcene, are bewildered and confounded ; aud 
it is not till after ſome time, that they are capable of 
ſeparating and judging of the objects that compoſe it, 
The body of the ſun is ſeen riſing from the ocean ; im- 
menſe tracts both of. ſea and land intervening z the 
iſlands of Lipari, with their ſmoking ſummits, appear 
under your feet; and you look down on the whole of 
Sicily as on a map, and can trace every river, through 


all its windings, from its ſource to its mouth. The view 
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is abſolutely boundleſs on every ſide ; nor is there any 
one object within the circle of viſion to interrupt it; ſo 
that the ſight is every where loſt in the immenſity : and 
I am perſuaded it is only from the imperfection of our 
organs, that the coaſts of Africa, and even of Greece, 
are not diſcovered, as they are certainly above the hori- 
201. The circumference of the viſible horizon on the 
top of Etna, cannot be leſs than 2000 miles. Malta, 
which is near 200 miles diſtant, is often diſcovered from 
about one half the elevation of the mountain; ſo that, 
at the whole elevation, the horizon muſt extend to near 
double that diſtance, or 400 miles, which makes 800 for 
the diameter of the circle, and above 2400 for the cir- 
cumterence. But this is by much too vaſt for our ſenſes, 


not intended to graſp fo boundleſs a ſcene. Brydon, 
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1. OF THE DUTIES THAT RELATE TO MAN, CONSIDERED 
| AS AN INDIVIDYAL. Lake 


Counrm with thyſelf, O man ! and conſider where. 


fore thou waſt made. : * ** 
Contemplate thy powers; contemplate thy wants, 

and thy connections: ſo ſhalt thou diſcover the duties 

ef life, and be directed in all thy ways. 
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Proceed not to ſpeak, or to act, before thou haſt 
weighed thy words, and examined the tendency of eve- 
ry ſtep thou ſhalt take : fo ſhall Diſgrace fly far from 
thee, and in thy bouſe ſhall Shame be a ſtranger ; Re- 
2 ſhall not viſit thee, nor Sorrow dwell upon thy 
chee 

The thoughtleſs man bridleth not his tongue; he 
ſpeaketh at random, and is entangled i in the fooliſhneſs . 
of his own words. 

As one that runneth in haſte, and leapeth over a. 
fence, ma fall into a pit on the other ſide, which he 
doth not ſee; fo is the man that plungeth ſuddenly in- 
to any action before he hath conſidered the conſequences 
thereof. 

Hearken, Sake unto the voice of Conſideration. 
Her words are the words of Wiſdom, and her paths. 
* lead thee to ſafety and Truth. 


2. Modefly. 


WHro art thou, O man! that preſumeſt on thy own 
wiſdam ?: or why doſt thou vaunt thyſelf on thine own 
acquirements ? 

The - firſt ſtep towards being wiſe, is to know that 
thou art ignorant; and if thou wouldſt not be eſteemed 
fooliſh in the judgment of others, caſt off the folly of 
being wiſe in thy own conceit. 

As a plain garment beſt adorneth a beautiful woman, . 
ſo a decent behaviour i is the greateſt ornament of Wit- 
dom. 

The ſpeech of a modeſt man giveth luſtre to truth, 
and the diffidence of his words abſolveth his errour. 

He relieth not on his on wiſdom : he weigheth the 
counſels of-a friend, and receiveth the benefit thereof. 

He turneth away his ear from his own praiſe, and be- 
lieveth it not: he is the laſt in diſcovering his own per- 
fections. 

Vet, as a veil addeth to beauty, ſo are his virtues ſet 
off by the ſhade which his modeſty caſteth upon them. 

But behold the vain man, and obſerve the arrogant 
He: clotheth himſelf in rich artire: he walketh in the 
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public ftreet: he caſteth round his eyes, and courteth 
obſervation. 

He toſſeth up his head, and overlooketh the poor : 
he treateth his inferiours with inſolence ; and his ſupe- 
riours, in return, look down on his pride and * with 
laughter. 

He deſpiſeth the judgment of others: he relieth on 
his own opinion, and is confounded. 


4 


He is puffed up with the vanity of his imagination: 


his delight is to hear, and to ſpeak of himſelf * the 
day long. 

He ſwalloweth, with orcedineſs, his own praiſe; and 
the flatterer, in return, eateth him up.” 


3. Application. 


SixcR the days that are paſt are gone for ever; and thoſe 
that are to come may not come to thee; it behoveth 
thee, O man to employ the preſent time, without re- 
gretting the loſs of that which is paſt, or too much de- 
pending on that which is to come. e o 
This inſtant is thine: the next is in the womb of fu- 
turity ; and thou knoweſt not what it may bring forth. 
Whatſoever thou reſolveth to do, do it quickly: :defer 


not till the evening what the morning may accomplith. 
Idleneſs is the parent of Want and Pain; but the la- 


bour of Virtue bringeth forth Pleaſure. 

The hand of Diligence defeateth Want: Proſperity 
and Succeſs are the induſtrious man's attendants. 

| Who is he that hath acquired wealth, that hath riſen 
to power, that hith clothed himſelf with honour, that 
is ſpoken of in the city with praiſe ? Even he that hath 
fhut out Idleneſs from his houſe ; and hath faid unto 
Sloth, thou art mine enemy. 

He ri eth up early, and lieth down late: he exercifeth 
his mind with contemplation, and his body with action; 
and preſerveth the health of both. 

But the flothful man is a burden to himſelf; his hours 
hang heavy on his head; he loitereth about, and know- 
eth not what by would do. 


His 
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His days-paſs away like the ſhadow of à cloud; and 
h. leaveth behind him no mark for remembraace. 

His body is diſeaſed for want of exercife ; he wiſheth 
for action, but hath not power to move: his mind is in 
darkneſs; his thoughts are confuſed ; he longeth for 
knowledge, but hath no application. He would eat of 
the almond, but hateth the trouble. of breaking its ſhell. 

His houſe is in diſorder ; his ſervants are waſteful and 
riotous; and he runneth on towards ruin: he ſeeth it 
with his eyes; he heareth it with his ears; he ſhaketh 
his head and wiſheth : but he hath no reſolution ; till 
ruin cometh upon him like a whirlwind, and ſhame and 
repentance defend with him to the grave. | 


| | 4. Emulation. 


Ir thy ſoul thirſt for honour, if thy ear hath any 

ſure in the voice of praiſe, raiſe thyſelf from the duſt 
whereof thou art made, and exalt thy aim to ſomething 
that is praiſe-wortby. | 

The oak that now ſpreadeth its branches towards the 
heavens, , was once but an acorn in the bowels of the 
earth. | A 

Endeavour to be the firſt in thy calling, whatever it 
be; neither, let any one go before thee in well-doing : 
nevertheleſs, do not envy the merits of another, but im- 
prove thine own talents. 

Scorn alſo to depreſs thy competitors by any diſhoneſt 
or unworthy method; itrive to raiſe thyſelf above him, 
only by excelling him; fo ſhall thy conteſt for ſuperio- 
rity be crowned with honour, if not with ſucceſs. 

By a virtuous emulation, the ſpirit of a man is exalted 
within him; he panteth after fame, and rejoiceth as a 
racer to run his courſe. | 

He riſeth like the palm-tree, in ſpite of oppreſſion; 
and, as an eagle in the firmament of heaven, he ſoareth 
aloft, and fixeth his eye upon the glories of the ſun. 

The examples of eminent men are in his viſions by 
night and his delight is to follow them all the day 
ong. - 

He formeth great deſigns ; he rejoiceth in the execu- 
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tion thereof; and his name goeth forth to the ends of 
the world. a 

But the heart of the envious man is gal and bitter- 
neſs; his tongue ſpitteth venom; the ſuccels of his 
_ neighbour. breaketh his reſt. 

He fitteth in his cell repining; and the good that 
happeneth to another, is to him an evil. 

Hatred and malice feed upon his heart; and there is 
no reſt in him. 

He fecleth in bis own breaſt no love of goodnefs, and 
therefore believeth his neighbour is like unto himſelf, 

He endeavoureth to depreciate thoſe that excel him, 
and putteth an evil interpretation on all their doings. 

He lieth on the watch, and meditateth miſchief : but 
the deteſtation of man purſueth him: hei is ane as 
a ſpider in his own web. 


5. Prudence, 


Ha the words of Prudence; give beed unto hes: coun- 
ſels, and ſtore them in thine Reart. Her maxims are 
univerſal, and all the Virtues lean upon her: ſhe is the 
guide and miſtreſs of human life 

Put a bridle on thy tongue; ſet a guard before thy 
lips ; leſt as words of thine own mouth deſtroy thy 


| Let bim ag ſcoffeth at the lame, take care that he 
halt not himfelf : whoſoever. ſpeaketh of ' another's fail- 

iogs with pleaſure, thall hear of his own with W 
of heart 

Of much ſpcoling cometh repentance z but in Wop 
is ſafety. 

A talkative man is a nuiſance to ſoclety; the ear is 
ſick of his babbling; the torrent of his words over- 
whelmeth converſation. 

-- Boaſt not of thyſelf, for it ſhall bring contempt upon 
thee : neither deride another, for it is dangerous. 

A bitter jeſt is the poiſon of friendſhip ; and he who 
cannot reſtrain his tongue ſhall have trouble. 

Furniſh thyſelf with the proper accommodations be- 
longing to "Of condition; z yet. ſpend Not to the gage 
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of what thou canſt afford, that the providence of thy 
youth may be a comfort to thy old age. 

Avarice is the parent of evil deeds ; but Frugality is 
the ſure guardian of our virtues. 

Lit thine own buſineſs engage thine attention; leave 
the care of the ſtate to the governours thereof. 

Let not thy recreations be expenſive, leſt the pain of 
pu:chaſing them exceed the pleaſure thou haſt in their 
enjoyment. 

Neither let Proſperity put out the eyes of Circumſpec- 
tion, nor Abundance cut off the hands of Frugality : he 
that too much indulgeth in the ſuperfluities of life, ſhall 
live to lament the want of its neceſſaries. 

From the experience of others do thou learn wiſdom 
and from their failings, correct thine own faults. 

Truſt no man before thou haſt tried him : yet miſtruſt 
not without reaſon ; it is uncharitable. 

But when thou haſt proved a man to be honeſt, lock 
him up in thine heart as a treaſure ; regard him as a 
jewel of ineſtimable price. 
- Receive not the favours of a mercenary man, nor join 
in friendſhip with the wicked; they ſhall be ſnares . 
thy virtue, and bring grief to thy ſoul. 144401 

- Uſe. not to- day what to-morrow may want: neither 
leave that to hazard, which foreſight may provide for,” 
or care prevent. ET: 

Yet expect not, even from Prudence, infallible ſuc- 
on 1 for the day knoweth not what the night may bring 
_ 1 : 

The fool is not always unfortunate, nor the wiſe man 
always. ſucceſsful ; yet never had a fool a thorough. en» 
joyment; never was a wiſe man wholly unhappy. 


6. Fortitude. 


PeriLs, and misfortunes, and want, and pain, and inju- 
ry, are, more or leſs, the certain lot of every man that 
cometh into the world. | ' 

It behoveth thee, therefore, O child of Calamity L 
early to fortify thy mind with courage and 3 
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that thou mayeſt ſupport, with a becoming reſolution, 
thy allotted portion of human evil. - 

As the camel beareth labour, and heat, and hunger, 
and thirſt, through deſerts of ſand, and fainteth not ; ſo 
the fortitude of a man {ſhall ſuſtain him through all 

riss. 

847 noble ſpirit diſdaineth the malice of Fortune; ; his 
greatneſs of ſoul is not to be caſt down. 

He hath not ſuffered his happineſs to depend on her 
ſmiles, and therefore with her frowns he ſhall not be 
diſmayed. 

As a rock on the ſea - ſhore he ſtandeth firm; and the 
daſhing of the waves diſturbeth him not. 

He raiſeth his head like a tower on a hill, and the ar- 
rows of Fortune drop at his feet. | 

In the inftant of danger, the courage of his heart ſuf. 
taineth him; and the ſteadineſs of his mind beareth him 
out. 

He meeteth the evils of life as a man that goeth forth 
unto battle, and returneth with victory in his hand. 

Under the preſſure of misfortunes, his calmneſs alle- 
viates their weight; and, by his eh he ſhall ſur- 
mount them. 

But the daſtardly ard git of a a timorous man, berrapoth 
him to ſhame, - , 

By ſhrinking under —— he ſtoopeth down to 
moannels ; and. by tamely bearing inſults, he inviteth 


uries, 
As a reed i is ſhaken with the breath of the air ſo the 
ſhadow of evil maketh him tremble. | | 
In the hour of danger: he is embarraſſed wh con- 
Sex rn in the day of misfortune he TI de- 
ſpair overwhelmeth his ſoul. 


7* Contentment 


| "HY nat, O man! that thy ſtation on N is ap- 


pointed by the wiſdom of the Eternal; who knoweth 
thy heart, who ſeeth the vanity of all thy wiſhes, and 

who often, i in mercy, denieth thy requeſts. 
-.. Vet, for all reaſonable deſires, for all honeſt endea- 
vours, 
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yours, his benevolence hath eſtabliſhed in the nature of 
things, a probability of ſucceſs. . 

The uncaſineſs thou feeleſt, the misfortunes thou be- 
waileſt; behold the root from whence they ſpring ! 
even thine own folly, thine own pride, thine own dif» 
tempered fancy. 

Murmur not, therefore, at the diſpenſations of God, 
but correct thine own heart. Neither ſay within thy- 
ſelf, if I had wealth, or power, or leiſure, I ſhould be 
happy; for know, they all bring to their ſeveral poſſeſ- 
ſors their peculiar inconveniencies. 

The poor man ſeeth not the vexations and anxieties 
of the rich ; he feeleth not the difficulties and perplexi- 
ties of power; neither knoweth he the weariſfomeneſs of 
leiſure ; and therefore it is that he repineth at his own 
lot. . 

But envy not the appearance of happineſs in any 
man; for thou knoweſt not his ſecret griefs. 

To be ſatisfied with a little, is the greateſt wiſdom ; 
and he who increaſeth his riches, increaſeth his cares: 
but a contented mind is a hidden treaſure, and Trouble 
findeth it not. OY 

Yet, if thou ſuffereſt not the blandiſhments of thy 
fortune to rob thee of juſtice, of temperance, of charity, 
of modeſty, even riches themſelves thall not make thee 
unhappy. ONT 
But hence ſhalt thou learn, that the cup of Felicity 
pure and unmixed, is by no means a draught for mortal 
man, | 

Virtue is the race which God hath ſet him to run, 
and Happineſs the goal; which none can arrive at, till 
he hath finiſhed his courſe, and received his crown in 
the manſions of Eternity. 

Oe 8. Temperance. 
Tu neareſt approach thou canſt make to Happineſs on 
this ſide the grave, is to enjoy from Heaven, health, 
wildom, and peace of mind. | 


"Theſe bleflings, if thou. poſſeſſeſt, and wouldſt 5 ; 
| erve 
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ſerve to old age, avoid the allurements of Voluptuouf- 
efs,” and fly from her temptations. 
When ſhe preadeth her delicacies on the board, when 
her wine ſparkleth in the cup, when ſhe ſmileth upon 
thee, and perſuadeth thee to be joyful and happy, then 
is the hour of ee then let Reaſon ſtand firmly on 
her ground. 
For, if thou kiearkinleth unto the words of her adver- 
fary, thou art deceived and betrayed. 
e joy which the promiſeth, changeth to madneſs z 
and her enjoyments lead on to diſeaſes and death. | 
Look round her board, caſt thine eyes upon her me 
and obſerve thoſe who have been allured by her ſmiles, 
who have liſtened to her temptations. | 
Are they not meagre ? are they not fickly ? are they 


not fpiritleſs ? 
Their ſhort hours of jollity and riot are followed by 


0 days of pain and dejection: ſhe hath debauched 


Hed their appetites, that they have now no reliſh 


1 er niceſt dainties. Her votaries are become her 
victims; the juſt and natural conſequence which God 
hath ordained, in the conſtitution' of things, for the 
puniſhment of thoſe who abuſe his gifts 

But, who i is ſhe, that with grace 


lively air, trips over yonder plain ? 
The roſe bluſhes on her cheeks ; the ſweetneſs of the 


morning breathes from ber lips; joy, tempered with in- 
nocence and modeſty, ſparkleth in her eyes; and from 
the cheerfulneſs of her heart, ſhe fingeth as the walks, 
Her name is Health; ſhe is the daughter of Exerciſe 
and Temperance; their ſons inhabit the mountable that 
ſtretch over the regions of the north. 
'They are brave, active, and lively; and partake of all 
the beauties and virtues of their ſiſter. 
Vigour ſtringeth their nei ves; Strength dwelleth in 
their — and Labour is their delight all the day long. 
The employments of their fat her excite their appe- 
tites, and the repaſts of their mother refreſii them. 
| To combat the paſſions is their delight ; to conquer 


evil habits is their glory. 
| Their 
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Their pleaſures are moderate, and therefore they en- 
dure; their repoſe is ſhort, but ſound and undiſturbed. 
Their blood is pure; their minds are ſerene; and 
che phyſician knoweth not the way to their habitations. 
| E. ongmy of Human Life. 


II. THE BEAUTIES OF THE CREATION A SOURCE OF 
PLEASURE AND GRATITUDE, 


Cour p I tranſport myſelf with a wiſh from one country 
to another, I ſhould chooſe to paſs my winter in Spain, 
my ſpring in Italy, my ſummer in England, and my 
autumn in France. Of all theſe ſeaſons, there is none 
that can vie with the ſpring for beauty and delighiſul- 
neſs. It bears the ſame figure among the ſeaſons of 
the year, that the morning does among the divitions of 
the day, or youth among the ſtages of life. The Eng- 
liſh ſummer is pleaſanter than that of any other coun- 
try in Europe, on no other account but becauſe it has a 
greater. mixture of ſpring in it. The mildnefs of our 
climate, with thoſe frequent refreſhments of dews and 
rains that fall among us, keep up a perpetual cacerful- 
nets in our fields, and fill the hotteſt months of the 
year with a lively verdure. | 

In tae opening of the ſpring, when all nature begins 
to reeover herſelf the ſame animal pleaſure which makes 
the birds ſing, and the whole brute creation rejoice, 
riſes very ſenſibly in the heart of man. I know none 
of the poets who have obſerved ſo well as Milton thoſe 
ſecret overflowings of gladneſs which diffuſe themſelves 
through the mind of the beholder upon ſurveying the 
gay ſcenes of nature. Ile has touched upon it twice or 
thrice in his Paradiſe Loſt, and deſcribes it very beauti- 
fully under the name of “ vernal delight,“ in that paſ- 
ſage where he repreſeats the Devil himſelf as almoſt 
ſenſible of it: 


„ Blofſoms and fruits, at once, of golden hue 

« Appear'd, with gay enamel'd cclours mix d: 
« On which the ſum more glad impreſs'd hi- beams 
„ Than in fair evening 8 cr humid bow. 


„When 
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* When God hath ſhower'd the earth; ſo lovely 


« ſeemꝰ'd 
ec That landſcape : and, of pure, now purer air 
„ Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires 
„ Vernal delight and joy, able to drive - 
« All ſadneſs but deſpair.” 


Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and repreſented the barrenneſs of every thing 
in this world, and its incapacity of producing any ſolid 
or ſubſtantial happineſs. As diſcourſes of this nature 
are very uſeful to the ſenſual and voluptuous, thoſe 
ſpeculations which ſhow the bright fide of things, and 
lay forth thoſe innocent entertainments which are to be 
met with among the ſeveral objects that encompaſs us, 
are no leſs beneficial to men of dark and melancholy 
tempers. It was for this reaſon that I endeavoured to 
recommend a cheer.ulneſs of mind in my two laſt Sa- 
turday's papers; and which I would till inculcate, not 
only from the 7 ourſelves, and of that 
Being on whom we depend, nor from the general ſur- 
vey of that univerſe in which we are placed at preſent, 
but from reflections on the particular ſeaſon in which 
this Paper is written. The creation is a perpetual feaſt 
to the mind of a geod man; every thing he ſees cheers 
and delights him. Providence has imprinted 9 985 
ſmiles on nature, that jt is impoſſible for a mind whi 
is not ſunk in more groſs and ſenſual delights, to take 
a ſurvey of them without ſeveral ſecret ſenſations of 
pleaſure. The Fſalmiſt bas, in ſeveral of his divine 
poems, celebrated thoſe beautiful and agreeable ſcenes 
which make the heart glad, and produce in it that ver- 
nal delight which I have before taken notice of. 

Natural philoſophy quickens this taſte of the crea- 
tion, and renders it not only pleaſing to the imagina- 
tion, but to the underſtanding. It does not reſt in the 
murmur of brooks and the melody of birds, in the 
thade of groves and woods, or in the embroidery of 
fields and meadows ; but conſiders the ſeveral ends cf 
Providence which are ſerved by them, and the _—_— 
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of divine wiſdom which appear in them. It heightens 
the pleaſures of the eye, and raiſes ſuch a rational ad- 
miration in the ſoul as is little inferiour to devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer up this 
kind-of worſhip to the great Author of Nature, and to 
indulge theſe more refined meditations of heart, which 
are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his ſight. I thall 
therefore conclude this ſhort. eſſay on that pleaſure 
which the mind naturally conceives from the preſent 
ſeaſon of the year, by the recommending of a practice 
for which every one has ſufficient abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize this 
natural pleaſure of the ſoul, and to improve this vernal 
d:light, as Milton calls it, iato a Chriſtian virtue. When 
we find onrſelves inſpired with this pleaſing inſtinct, this 
ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency arifing from the 


beauties of the creation, let us conſider to whom we 


ſtand indebted for all theſe entertainments of ſenſe, 
and who it is that thus opens his hand and fills the 
world with good. The apoſtle inſtructs us to take ad- 
vantage of our preſent temper of mind, to graft upon 
it ſuch a religious exerciſe as is particularly conforma- 
ble to it, by that precept which adviſes thoſe who are 
ſad to pray, and thoſe who are merry to ſing pſalms. 
'The cheerfulneſs of heart which ſprings up in us from 
the ſurvey of Nature's works, is an admirable prepara» 


tion for gratitude. The mind has gone a great 


towards praiſe and thankſgiving that is filled wuh tu 
a ſecret gladneſs. A gratefut reflection on the Su- 


preme Cauſe who produces it, ſanctiſies it in the foul, 


and gives it its proper value. Such an habitual diſpo- 
ſition of mind conſecrates every field and wood, turns 
an ordinary walk into a morning or evening facrifice, 
and will improve thoſe tranſient gleams of joy which 


naturally brighten up and refreſh the foul on ſuch oc- 


caſions, into an inviolable and perpetual ſtate of bliſs 
and happineſs, Addiſon. 


III. ON THE PLANETARY AND TERRESTIAL WORLDS, 


To us, who dwell on its 88 the earth ſeems 2 
a 2 
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far the moſt extenſive orb that our eyes can any where 
behold ; it is alto clothed with verdure, diſtinguiſhed 
by trees, and adorned with varicty of beautiful decora- 
tions; whereas, to a ſpectator placed on one of. the pla- 
nets, it wears an uniform aſpect, looks all luminous, and 
no. larger than a fpot. To beings who dell at ſtill 

eater diſtances it entirely diſappears. 'That which 
we call alternately the morning and evening {tar (as in 
one part of her orbit ſhe rides foremoſt in the procel- 
ſion of night, in the other uſhers in and anticipates the 
dawn) is a planetary world, which, with the five others 
that ſo wonderfully vary their myſtic dance, are in 
themſelves dark bodies, and ſhine only by reflection; 
have fields, and ſeas, and ſkies of their own ; are fur- 

niſhed with all accommodations for animal ſubſiſtence, 
nnd are ſuppoſed to be the abodes of intellectual life; 

all which, together with our earthly habitation, are de- 
pendant on that grand diſpenſer of divine munificence, 
the ſun ; receive their light from the diſtribution of 
his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agen- 


- c 


The ſun, which appears to perform its daily ſtages 
through the ſky, is the grtat axle of heaven, about 
which the globe we inhabit, and other more ſpacious 
orbs, Wheel their ſtated courſes. Though ſeemingly 
 fimaller than the dial it illuminates, it is a-milliou of 
times larger that this whole earth, on which ſo many 
lofty mountains riſe and ſuch vaſt oceans roll. A line 
extending from fide to fide through the centre of that 
reſplendent orb would meaſure more than eight hun- 
dred thouſand miles: a girdle formed to go round its 
circumference would require a length cf millions: were 
its ſolid contents to be eſtimated, the account would 
almoſt overwhelm our underſtanding. Are we ſtartled 
at theſe reports of philoſophy ? Are we ready to cry 
out in a tranſport of. ſurpriſe, © How mighty is the Be- 
ing who kindled ſuch a prodigious fire, and keeps a- 
_ © live from age to age {ach an enormous maſs of flame !' 
let us attend our n guides, and we ſliall be 
| brought 
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brouglit acquainted with ſpeculations more enlarged 
and wonderful. | F 
The ſun, with all its attendant planets, is but a very 
little part of the grand machine of the univerſe ; every 
ſtar, though it ſeems no bigger than the diamond that 
rome upon a lady's ring, is really a vaſt globe, like the 


ſun in fize and in glory; no leſs ſpacious, no leſs lumi- 


nous, than the radiant ſource of the day: ſo that every 
ſtar is not barely a world, but the centre of a magnifi. 
cent ſyſtem; has a retiaue of worlds, irradiated by its 


beams, and revolving round its attractive influence; all 


which are loſt to our ſight in unmeaſurable wilds of 
ether. That the ſtars appear like ſo many diminutive 
and ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable points is owing to their im- 
menſe and inconceivable diſtance. Immenſe and incon- 
ceivable indeed it is, ſince a ball, ſhot from the loaded 
cannon, and flying with unabated rapidity, muſt travel 
at that impetuous rate almoſt ſeven hundred thouſand. 
years before it could reach the neareſt of theſe twink-- 
ling luminaries. While beholding this vaſt expanſe, I 


learn my own extreme meanneſs; I alſo diſcover the abject 


littleneſs of all terreſtial things. What is the earth, with 
all her oſtentatious ſcenes, compared with this aſtoniſhing. 
grand furniture of the ſkies? What but a dim ſpec 


hardly perceivable in the map of the univerſe ? It is ob- 


ſerved by a very judicious writer, that if the ſun him- 
ſelf, which enlightens this part of the creation, were ex- 
tinguithed, wo, all the hoſt of planetary worlds which 
move about him were annihilated, they would not be 
miſſed by an eye that could take in the whole compaſls 
of nature, any more than a grain of ſand upon the fea» 
ſhore.. The bulk of which they conſiſt, and the ſpace. 
which they occupy, are ſo exceedingly little in compari- 
ſon of the whole, that their loſs would leave ſcarce a 
blank in the immenſity of God's works, If then, not 
our globe only, but this whole ſyſtem, be ſo very dimi- 
nutive, what is a kingdom or a country? What are a 
few lordſhips, or the ſo much admired patrimonies of 
thoſe who are ſtyled wealthy ? When I meaſure them 
with my. own little pittance, they ſwell into proud and 
I 3 bloated” 
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bloated dimenſions : but, when I take the univerſe for 

my ſtandard, how ſcanty is their ſize, how contemptible 

their figure ! they ſhrink into pompous nothings. 
Speftator. 


IV. ON THE LOVE OF NOVELTY, 


As Providence has made the human ſoul an oil, ve 
ing, always impatient for novelty, and ſtruggling tor 
ſomething yet unenjoyed with unwearied progreſſion, 
the world ſeems to have been eminently adapted to this 
diſpoſition of the mind: it is formed to raiſe expecta- 
tion by conſtant viciſſitudes, and to obviate ſatiety by 
perpetual change. | 3H 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we find ſomething to re- 
vive our curioſity, and engage our attention. In the duſk 
of the morning, we watch the riſing of the ſun; and we 
ſee the day diverſify the clouds, and open new proſpects 
in its gradual advance. After a few hours, the ſhades 
begin to lengthen, and the light declines; till the ſky is re- 
ſigned to a multitude of ſhining orbs different from each 
other in magnitude and ſplendour. The earth varies its 
appearance as we move upon itz the woods offer their 
ſhades, and the fields their harveſts ; the hill flatters 
with an extenſive view, and the valley invites with ſhel- 
ter, fragrance, and flowers. „ 
The poets have numbered, among the felicities of the 
golden age, an exemption from the change of ſeaſons, 
and a perpetuity of ſpring ;. but I am not certain, that, 
in this ſtate of imaginary happineſs, they have made 
ſufficient proviſion for, that inſatiable Ferret © ri 
gratifications, which ſeems particularly to charaCterize 
the nature of man. Our ſeaſe of delight is in a great 
meaſure comparative, and ariſes at once from the fenſi. 
tions which we feel, and thoſe which we remember : 
thus, eaſe after torment is pleaſute for a time, and we 
| are very agrecably recreated, when the body, chilled 
| | with the weather, is gradually recovering its natural te- 
14 pidky; but the joy ceaſes when we have forgot the cold; 
| he mult fall below eaſe again, if we defire to riſe-above 
| it, and purchaſe new felicity by voluntary pain. It i 
5 "therefore not unlikely, that, however the r be 
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amuſed- with the deſcription of regions iu which no wind 
is heard but the gentle zephyr, and no ſcenes are dif- 
played but vallies enamelled with, unfading flowers, and 
woods waving their perennial verdure, we {hould ſoon 
grow weary of uniformity, and find our thoughts lan- 
guiſh for want of other ſubjects, call on Heaven for our 
wonted round of ſeaſons, and think ourſelves liberally 
recompenſed for the inconveniencies of ſummer and win- 
ter by new perceptions of the calmneſs and mildneſs of 


the intermediate variations. 


Every ſeaſon has its particular power of ſtriking the 
mind. The nakedneſs and aſperity of the wintry world 
always fill the beholder with penſive and profound af- 
toniſhment : as the variety of the ſcene is leſſened, its 
grandeur is increaſed; and the mind is ſwelled at once 
by the mingled ideas of thg preſent and the paſt, of 
the beauties which have vanithed from the eyes, and the 
waſte and deſolation that are now before them. 

It is obſerved by Milton, that he who neglects to vis 
fit the country in ſpring, and rejects the pleaſures that 
are then in their firſt bloom and fragrance, is guilty of 
ſullenneſs againſt nature. If we allot different duties to 
different ng he may be charged with equal dif- 
obedlience to the voice of nature, who looks on the bleak 
hills and leafleſs woods without ſerioufaefs and awe. 
Spring is the ſeaſon of gaiety, and winter of terrour ; in 
ſpring, the heart of tranquillity dances to the melody of 
the groves, and the eye of benevolence ſparkles at the 
fight of happineſs and plenty; in the winter, compaſ- 
ſion melts at univerſal calamity, and the tear of ſoftheſs 
ſtarts at the wailings of hunger and the cries of thę 
creation in did. „ 

| Few minds, have much inclination to indulge heavi- 
neſs and ſorrow; nor do Irecommend them beyond the 
degree neceſſary to maintain in its full vigour that ha- 
bitual ſympathy and tenderneſs, which, in a world of 
ſo much miſery, is required for the ready diſcharge of 
our moſt important duties. The winter therefore is 
generally celebrated as the; proper ſeaſon for dom ſtię 
merriment and gaicty. We are ſeldom invited by the. 
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votaries of pleaſure to look abroad for any other pur- 
poſe, than that we may ſhrink back with more ſatisfac- 
tion to our coverts; and when we have heard the howl 
of the tempeſt, and felt the gripe of the froſt, congra- 
tulate each other with more gladneſs upon a cloſe room, 
an eaſy chair, a large fire, and a ſmoking dinner. 
Winter wy natural inducements to jollity and con- 
verſation. Differences, we know, are never ſo effectual- 
ly laid aſleep as by ſome common calamity ; an enemy 
unites all to whom he threatens danger. The rigour of 
winter brings generally to the ſame fire- ſide, thoſe, who, 
by the oppoſition of inclinations, or difference of em- 
ployments, moved in various directions through the 
other parts of the year; and when they have mety and 
find it their mutual intereſt to remain together, they 
endear each other by mutual compliances, and often 
wiſh for the continuante of the ſocial ſeaſon with all its 
bleakneſs and all its ſeverities. 

To men of ſtudy and imagination, the winter is ge- 
nerally the chief time of labour. Gloom and filence 
produce compoſure of mind and concentration of ideas; 
and the privation of external pleaſure naturally cauſes 
an effort to find entertainment within. This is the 
time in which thoſe whom literature enables to find 
amuſements for themſelves, have more than common 
convictions of their own happineſs. When they are 
condemned by the elements to retirement, and debarred 
from moſt of the diverſions which are called in to affiſt 
the flight of time, they can find new fubjects of inquiry, 
and preſerve themſelves from that wearineſs which al- 

ways hang flagging upon the vacant mind. | 
It cannot indeed be expected of all to be poets and 
philoſophers: it is neceſſary that the greater part of 
mankind ſhould be employed in the minute buſineſs of 
common life; minute indeed, not if we conſider its in- 
fluence upon our happineſs, but if we reſpect the abili- 
ties requiſite to conduct it. Theſe muſt neceffarily be 
more dependent on accident for the means of ſpending 
agrecably thoſe hours which their occupations leave un- 
engaged, or which nature obliges them to allow to re- 
——— : 
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axation. Vet, even on theſe, I would willingly impreſs 
ſuch a ſenſe of the value of time, as may incline them 
to find out for their careleſs hours amuſements of 
more uſe and dignity than the common games; which 
not only. weary the mind without improving it, but 
ſtrengthen the paſſions of envy and avarice, and often 
lead to fraud and to profuſion, to corruption and to ruin. 
It is unworthy of a reaſonable being to ſpend any of the 
little-time allotted to us, without ſome tendency, either 
direct or oblique, to the end of our exiſtence. And, 
though every moment cannot be laid out on the formal 
and regular improvement of our knowledge, or in the 
ſtated practice of a moral or religious duty, yet none 
ſhould be ſo ſpent as to exclude wiſdom or virtue, or 
py without poſſibility of qualifying us, more or leſs, 
or the better employment of thoſe which are to come. 
It is ſcarcely poſſible to paſs an hour in honeſt con- 
verſation, without being able, when we riſe from it, to 
pleaſe ourſelves with having given or received ſome ad- 
vantage; but a man may ſhuffle cards, or rattledice, 
from noon to midnight, without tracing any new idea in 
his mind, or being able to recolle& the day by any other 
token than his gain or loſs, and a confuſed remembrance 
of agitated 1 and clamorous altercations. Y 
However, as experience is of more weight than pre- 
cept, any of my readers, who are contriving how to 
ſpend the dreary months before them, may conſider 
which of their paſt amuſements fills them now with the 
greateſt ſatisfaction, and reſolve to repeat thoſe gratift- 
cations of which the pleaſure is moſt durable. Fobn/on. 


V. ON THE DIVISION CF LABOUR, 


OB8rRvs the accommodation of the moſt common arti» 
ficer or day labourer in a civilizell and thriving country, 
and you will perceive that the number of people, of 
whole induſtry a part, though but a ſmall part, has been 
employed in procuring him thts accommodation, exceeds 
all computation. The woollen coat, for example, which 
covers the day-labourer, rough and coarſe as it may ap- 
pear, is the produce of the joint labour of à great _ 
| titu 
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titude of workmen. The ſhepherd, the ſorter of the 
wool, the wool-comber or carder, the dier, the ſcrib- 
bler, the ſpinner, the weaver, the fuller, the dreſſer, 
with many others, muſt all join their different arts 
in order to complete even this homely production. How 
many merchants and carriers, beſides, muſt have been 
employed in tranſporting the materials ſrom ſome of 
thoſe workmen to others who often live in a very diſ- 
tant part of the country | how much commerce and 
navigation, in particular, how many ſhip-builders, fail- 
ors, ſail-makers, rope-makers, muſt have been employed 
in order to bring together the different drugs made uſe 
of by the dier, which often come from the remoteſt 
corners of the world | What a variety of labour too, 
is neceflary in order to produce the tools of the meaneſt 
of thoſe workmen! To ſay nothing of ſuch complicated 
machines as the ſhip of the ſailor, the mill of the ful- 
ler, or even the loom of the weaver, let us conſider on- 
ly what a variety of labour is requiſite in order to form 
that. very ſimple machine, the ſhears with which the 
ſhepherd clips the wool. The miner, the builder of 
the furnace fe ſmelting the ore, the feller of the tim- 
ber, the burner of the charcoal to be made uſe of in 
the ſmelting-houſe, the brick-maker, the brick-layer, 
the workmen who attend the furnace, the mill-wright, 
the forger, the ſmith, muſt all of them join their diffe- 
rent arts in order to produce them. Were we to exa- 
mine, in the ſame manner, all the different parts of his 
dreſs and houſehold furniture, the coarſe linen ſhirt 
which he wears next his ſkin, the ſhoes that cover his 
feet, the bed which he lies on, and all the different 
parts which compoſe it, the kitchen-grate, at which he 
prepares his victuals, the coals which he makes uſe of 
for that purpoſe, dug from the bowels of the earth, and 
brought to him perhaps by a long ſea and a long land 
carriage, all the other utenſils of his kitchen, all the 
furniture of his table, the knives and forks, the earthen 
and pewter plates upon which he ſerves up and divides 
his victuals, the different hands employed in preparing 
his bread and his beer, the glaſs window which lets — 
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the heat and the light, and keeps out the wind and the 
rain, with all the knowledge and art requiſite for pre- 
paring that beautiful and happy invention, without 
which theſe northern parts of the world could ſcarce 
have afforded a very comfortable habitation, together 
with the tools of all the different workmen employed 
in producing thoſe different conveniencies; if we exa- 
mine, I ſay, all theſe things, and conſider what a variety 
of labour is employed about each of them, we ſhall be 
ſenſible, that without the aſſiſtance and co- operation 
of many thouſands, the very meaneſt perſon in a civi- 
lized country could not be provided, even aecording to, 
what we falſely imagine, the eaſy and ſimple manner 
in which he is uſually accommodated. Smith, 


VI. LEARNING RECOMMENDED AS A PROPER {INGREDIENT 
IN THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN OF QUALITY OR FOR» 
TUNE. 


I Have often wondered that learning is not thought a 
proper ingredient in the education of women of quality 
or fortune. Since they have the ſame improveable 
minds as the male part of the ſpecies, why ſhould th 
not be cultivated by the ſame method? Why ſhould 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and be dif- 
ciplined with ſo much care in the other ? 

There are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 
adapted to the female world than to the male. As, in 
the firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon 
their hands, and lead a more ſedentary life. Their em- 
ployments are of a domeſtic nature, and not like thoſe 
of the other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent with ſtudy 
and contemplation. The excellent lady, the Lady Li- 
zard, in the ſpace of one ſummer, furniſhed a gall 
with chairs and couches of her own and her daughter's 
working; and, at the ſame time, heard all Dr Tillotfon's 
ſermons twice over. It is always the cuſtom for one of 
the young ladies to read while the others are at work; 
{9 that the learning of the family is not at all prejudi- 
cial to its manufactures. I was mightily pleaſed the 


other day to find them all buſy in preſerving ſeveral 
| | fruits 
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fruits of the ſeaſon, with the Sparklcr in the midſt of 
them reading over The plurality of worlds,” It was 
very entertaining to me to ſee them dividing their ſpe— 
culations between jellies and ſtars, and making a ſud- 
den tranſition from the ſun to an apricot, or from the 
Copernican ſyſtem to the figure of a, cheeſecake, 
A ſecond reaſon why women ſhould apply themſelves 
to uſctul knowledge rather than men, is, becauſe they 
have the natural gift of ſpeech in greater perfection. If 
the female tongue will be in motion, why ſhould it not 
be ſet to go right? Could they diſcourſe about the ſpots 
in the ſun, it might divert them from publiſhing the 
faults of their neighbours ; could they talk of the dif- 
ferent aſpects and conjunctions of the planets, they need 
not be at the pains to comment upon oglings and clan- 
deſtine marriages : in ſhort, were they furniſhed with 
matters of fact out of the arts and ſciences, it would 
now and then be of great uſe to their invention. 

: There-is another reaſon why thole eſpecially who are 

women of quality ſhould apply themſelves to letters ; 
namely, becauſe their huſbands are generally ſtrangers 
to them. 

It is a great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in a 
family, For my own part, I am concerned when I go 
into a great houſe, where perhaps there is not a ſingle 
perſon that can ſpell, unleſe it be by chance the butler, 
or one of the footmen. What a figure is the young 
heir likely ro make,. who is a dunce both by father and 
mother's ſide ? | 

If we look into the hiſtories of famous women, we 
find many eminent philoſophers of this ſex; nay, we find 
that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
thoſe ſets of philoſophy which ſcem almoſt repugnant 
to their natures. There have been famous female Py- 
thagoreans, notwithſtanding moſt of that philoſophy 
conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and that the diſciple was 
to hold her tongue five years together, 

Leurning and knowledge are perfections in us, not as 
we are men, but as we arc reaſonable creatures; in which 
order of beings the female world is upon the ſame level 
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with the male. We ought to conſider, in this particular, 
not what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies to which they 
belong. At leaſt, | believe every one will allow me, 
that a. female philoſopher is not ſo abſurd a character, 
and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a female gameſter z and 
that it is more irrational for a woman to paſs away half 
a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in getting up ſtores 
of uſeful learning. This therefore is another reaſon 
why I would recommend the ſtudiy of knowledge to 
the female world, that they may not be at a loſs how 
to employ thoſe hours that lie upon their hands, 

I might alſo add this motive to my fair readers, that 
ſeveral of their ſex, who have improved their minds by 
books and literature, have raiſed themſelves to the high- 
eſt poſts-of honour and fortune. A neighbouring nation 
may at this time furniſh us with a very remarkable in» 
ſtance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude this head with 
the hiſtory of Athenais, which is a very ſignal example 
to my preſent pur — | 

The emperour 'Theodofius being about the age of one- 
and-twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, deſired his ſiſ- 
ter Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to fearch his whole 
empire for a woman of the moſt cxquiſite beauty and 
higheſt accompliſhments. In: the midſt of this ſearch, 
Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidently offered herſelf. 
Her father, who was an eminent philoſopher of Athens, 
and who had bred her up ia all the learning of that 
place, at his death left her but a very ſmall portion, in 
which alſo ſhe ſuffered great hardſhips from the injuſ- 
tice of her two brothers. This forced her upon a jours, 
ney to Conſtantinople ; where ſhe had a relation who 
repreſented her caſe to Pulcheria, in order to obtain, 
{ome redreſs from the emperour. By theſe means this, 
religious princeſs became acquainted with Athenais, 
whom ſhe found the moſt beautiful woman of her age, 
and eYucated, under a long courſe of philoſophy, in the 
{triffeſt virtue and molt unſpotted innocence, Pul- 
cheria was charmed with her converlation, aud inime- 
diately made her repoit to the emperour aer brother 
Theodoſius. The character ſhe gave made ſuch an im- 
14 k pretiioq 


Ile comes with a reliſh. to all thoſe goods which nature 
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prefion on him, that he deſired his ſiſter to bring her 
away immediately to the lodgings of his friend Paulinus, 
where he found her beauty and her converſation beyond 
the higheſt idea he had framed of them. His friend 

Aaulinus converted her to Chriſtianity, and gave her 
the name of Eudeſia: after which the emperour pub- 
licly W view her, and enjoyed all the happitieſs in 
his marriage which he promiſed himſelf from ſuch a 
virtuous and learned bride. She not only forgave the 
injuries which her two brothers had done her, but raiſed 
them to great honours ; and, by ſeveral works of lenrn- 
ing, as well as by an exemplary life, made herſelf fo 
dear to the whole empire, that ſhe bad many ſtatues 
erected to her memory, and is celebrated by the fathers 
of the church as the ornament of her ſex. Addifon. 


VII. oN CHEERFULNESS, 


I Have always preferred cheerfulneſs to mirth. The 
latter I conſider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient ; cheerfulneſs fixed 
and permanent. "Thoſe are often raiſed into the great- 
eft tranfports of mirth, who are ſabje& to the greateſt 
depreſſions of melancholy. On the contrary, cheer- 
fulneſs, though it does not give the mind ſuch an ex- 
quiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into any depths 
of ſorrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, that 


breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a 
moment; cheerfulneſs keeps up a kind of day-light in 


the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and perpetual ſere- 


nity. | 5 | 
Fer conſider cheerſulneſs in three lights, with re- 
9 to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to the 


. Great Avibor of our being, it will not a little recom- 
mend itſelf on each of theſe accounis.— The man who is 


poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not only 
caſy in his thoughts, but a perfaft maſter of all the 


powers and faculties of his ſoul. His imagination is al- 


ways clear, and his judgment undiſturbed. His temper 
js exen and unruffled, Whether in action or in folirude. 


has 
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has provided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the cre- 
ation which are poured about him, and does not feel 
the, full weight of thoſe accidental evils which may he- 
fall him. | | 
If we conſider him in relation to the perſons with 
whom he converſes, it naturally produces love and good- 
will towards him. A cheerful mind is not only diſpoſed 
to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good» 
humour in thoſe who come within its influence. A 
| man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with 
the cheerfulneſs of his companion. It is like a ſud- 
den ſunſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind, 
; without her attending to it. The heart rejoices of its 
ö own accord, and naturally flows out into friendſhip aud 
5 bene volence towards the perſon who has fo tin y an 
effect upon it. 3 
When I conſider this cheerful ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a 
| habitual gratitude to the Great Author of nature. A 
| inward i is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 
giving to Providence under all its dipſenſations. It is a 
Bund of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are placed, 
| and a fecret approbation of the Divine Will in its con- 
| duct towards man. „ 
| There are but two things, which, in my opinion, can 
| reaſonably deprive us of this cheerfulneſs of heart. The 
| firſt of theſe, is the ſenſe of guilt. A maa who lives in 
a ſtate of vice and impenitence, can have no title to 
that evenneſs or tranquillity of mind which is the health 
of the ſoul; and the natural effect of virtue and inno- 
cence. Cheerfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a harder 
name than language can furniſh us with, and is man 
degrees beyond what we commonly call folly or dag. 
Atheiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and, conſequently, of a future ſtate, under what- 
ever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably 
deprive a man of this cheerfulneſs of temper. There is 
. ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and offenſive to human 
nature in the proſpect of non-exiſtence, that I cannot 
but wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is ex 
| K 2 ; . 
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"ſible for a man to out- live the expectation of it. For 
my own part, I think the being of a God is ſo little to be 
"doubred, that it is almoſt the only truth we are ſure of, 
and ſuch a truth as we may meet with in every object, 
in every occurrence, and in every thought. 
The vicious man and the atheiſt have therefore no 
retence to cheer fulneſs, and would act very unreaſon- 
ably, ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible 
for any one to live in good-humour, and enjoy his pre- 
ſent exiſtence, who is apprehenfive either of torment or 
of annihilation; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 
After having mentioned theſe two great principles, 
'which are deſtructive of cheerfulneſs in their own nature 
as well as in right. cexſon, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to baniſh this happy temper from a virtuous 
mind. Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty 
and old age, nay death itfelf, confidering the ſhortneſs 
ol their duration, and the advantage we may reap from 
them,; do not deſerve the name of evils. A good mind 
may bear up under them with fortitude, with indolence, 
and with cheerfulneſs of heart. The toſſing of a tem- 
peſt does not diſtompoſe him who is fure it will bring 
Br to à joyful harbour. 
A man who uſes his beſt endeavours to live according 
to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two per- 
petual ſources of cheerfulneſs, in the conſideration of 
his own nature, and of that Being on wham he has a 
dependence. If he look into himſelf, he cannot bũt 
rejoice in that exiſtence which was ſo lately beſtowell 
upon him, and which, after millions of ages, will be ſtill 
new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many ſelf. congra- 
tulations naturally riſe in the mind, when it reflects ou 
this its entrance into eternity; when it takes a view of 
thoſe improveable faculties, which, in a few years, and 
even at its firſt / ſetting out, have made ſo conſiderable 
a progreſs, and which will {till be receiving an increaſe of 
rfection, and conſequently an increaſe of happineſs! 
'The conſciouſneſs of fuch a being ſpreads a perpetual 
' 4ffuſion of joy through the ſou! of à virtuous man, and 
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makes him look upon himſelf every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of cheerfulneſs to a good mind, is 
in the conſideration of that Being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold him 
as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his perfec- 
tions, we ſee every thing that we can imayine as great, 
glorious, or amiable. We find ourfelves every where 
upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with an im- 
menſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend. upon 
a Being, whoſe power qualifies him to make us happy 
by an infinity of means, whoſe goodneſs and truth en- 
gage him to make thoſe happy who defire it of him, 
and whoſe unchangeablenefs will-fecure us in this hap- 
pineſs to all eternity. Wen 90 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpe- 
tually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all 
that fecret heavineis of heart which unthinking men are 
ſubject to when they lie under no real affti&tion ; all that 
avguiſh which we may feel from any evil that actually 
oppreſſes us; to which I may likewiſe add thoſe little 
cracklings of mirth and folly rhat are apter to betray 
virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even 
and cheerful temper, as will make us 2 our · 


ſelves, to thofe with whom we converſe, to him 
whom we are made to pleaſe. Auen. 
VIII. ON THE MULTITUDE AND VARIETY OF-LIVING- 
| CREATURES, 


Txover there is a great deal of pleuſure in contem- 
plating the material world, by which I mean that ſyſtem 
| dates into which nature has ſo curjouſly wrought 
the maſs of dead matter, with the ſeveral relations 
which thoſe bodies bear to one another ; there is ſtill 
ſomething more wonderful and ſurpriſing in contem- 
plating the world of life, by which I mean all thoſe 
2 with which every part of the univerſe is fur- 
niſned. | nn 


If we cobſider thoſe parts of the material world which. 
lie the neareſt to us, and n are therefore ſubject to 
3 + our 
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our obſervations and, inquiries, it is amazing to conſider 
the infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked. Every 
part of matter is peopled ; every green leaf ſwarms with 
inhabitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle humour in the 
body of a man, or of any other animal, in which our 
2 do not diſcover myriads of living creatures. The 
ſurface of animals is alſo cavered with other animals, 
which are in the ſame manner the baſis of other animals 
that live upon them: nay, we find in the moſt ſolid bo- 
dies, as in marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities 
that are crowded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants as 
are too little for the naked eye to diſcover. On the 
other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts of 
nature, we ſee the ſeas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
numberleſs kinds of living creatures. We find every 
mountain and marſh, wil gerneſs and wood, plentifully 
ſtocked with birds and beaſts, and every part of matter 
affording proper neceſſaries and conveniences for the 
livelihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 

'Fhe author of « The Plurality of Worlds” draws a 
very good argument from this conſideration for the 
peopling of every. planet; as indeed it ſeems very pro- 

ble from the analogy of reaſon, that -if no part of 
matter which we are acquainted with lie waſte and uſe- 
Jeſs, thoſe great bodies which are at ſuch a diſtance 
from us, ſhould not be deſert and unpeopled, but ra- 
ther that they ſhould be furniſhed with beings adapted 
to their reſpective ſituations. Me Gas BY 117 

Infinite goodneſs is of To communicative a nature, 
that it ſeems to delight in the conferring of ggiſtence 
upon every degree of perceptive being. As this is a 
ſpeculation which I have often purſued with great plea- 
ſure to myſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by con- 

Kal of beings which comes 
within our knowledge. Fo) 


juſt above dead matter ; to mention Lia ery} Lora of 


ion of 3 cbne, 
that grow to the ſurface of ſeyeral-rocks,, fog. med 
ately die upon their being ſevered from the place. re 
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they grow. There are many other creatures but one 
remove from theſe, which have no other ſenſe beſides 
that of feeling and taſte. Others have till an additional 


one of hearing; others of ſmell z and others of fight! 


It is wonderful to obſerve by what a gradual progreſs 
the world of life advances through a prodigious variety 
of ſpecies before a creature is formed that is complete 
in all its ſenſes; and, even among theſe, cre dah 
different degree of perfection in the ſenſes 

animal enjoys beyond what appears in another, that 
though the ſenſe in different animals be diſtinguiſhed 
by the fame common denomination, it ſeems almoſt of 
a different nature. If, after this; we look into the ſeveral 
inward perfections of cunning and ſagacity, or what we 
generally call inſtin&, we find them riſing after the ſame 
manner imperceptibly one above another, and receiving 
additional improvements, according to the ſpecies iu 
which they are implanted. This progreſs in nature is 
ſo very gradual, that the moſt perfect of an inferiour 
ſpecies comes very near to the moſt imperfect of that 
whicht is immediately above it. 

- The. exuberant and;overflowing goodneſs of the Su- 
preme Being, whoſe. mercy extends to all his works, is 
plainly ren. as I have before hinted, from his having 
madg ſo. verprlittle matter, at leaſt what falls within our 
wah. 55 dpes not ſwarm with life. Nor is his 

_ ſeen. in the diverſity. than in the multitude 

2 living creatures. HI. 14; he only made one ſpecies of 
animals, none of the teſt would have enjoyed the bappi- 
neſs of exiſtence. He hips therefore ſpecified. i in his crea- 
tion every degree of life, . r of being. The 
whole chaſm in nature, fro t to a many, is filled. 
up with diverſe kinds of . riſing one over an- 
«ag by ſuch 2 gentle and caſy aſcent, that the little 
tranſitions and deviations from one ſpecies to another 
are almoſt inſenſibie. This intermediate ſpace is ſo well 
huſbanded and managed, chat there is ſcarce a degree 
of perception which does not ert in. fone o one : part, of 
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There is a conſequence, beſides thoſe I have already 
mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deducible from 
the foregoing conſiderations. If the ſcale of being riſe 
by fach a regular progreſs ſo high as man, we may, by 
à parity of reafon, ſuppoſe that it ſtill proceeds gradual- 
ly through thoſe beings which are of a ſuperiour nature 
to him; ſince there is an infinitely greater ſpace and 
room for different degrees of perfection between the Su- 

me Being and man, than between man and the moſt 
deſpicable inſect. The conſequence of fo great a variety 
of beings which are ſuperiour to us, from that variety 
which are inferiour to us, is made by Mr Locke in a 
paſſage which I ſhall here ſet down, after having pre- 
miſed, that, notwithſtanding there is fuch infinite room 
between man and his Maker for the creative power to 
exert itſelf in, it is impoſſible that it ſnould ever be filled 
up, fince there will be ſtill an infinite gap or diſtance 
between the higheſt created being and the Power which 
produced him. | 

« That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 
creatures above us than there are of ſenſible and mate- 
rial below us, is probable to me from hence: that in all 
the viſible corporeal world we fee no chaſms or no gaps. 
All quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, and 
a continued ſeries of things, that, in each remove, differ 
very little one from the other. There are fiſhes that 
have wings, and are not ſtrangers to the airy region; 


and there are ſome birds that are inhabitants of the wa- 
ter, whoſe blood is as cold as fiſhes, and their fleth fo 


Hke in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on 
fiſh days. There are animals ſo near of kin both to 
birds and beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
both. Amphibious animals link the terreſtrial and equa- 
tic together. Scals live at land and at fea, and porpoiſes 
have the warm blood and entrails of a hog ; not to men- 
tion what is confidently reported of mermaids or ſea- 
men. There are ſome brutes that ſeem to have as much 
knowledge and reaſon as ſome that are called men; and 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly joined, 
that if you will take the loweſt of one, and the 3 
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of the other, there will ſcarce be perceived any great 
difference between them: and ſo on, until we come to 
the loweſt and tae moſt inorganical parts of matter, we 
ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked 
together, and differ but in almoſt iaſeaſible degrees. 
And when we conllder the infinite po ver and wiſdom 
of the Maker, we have reafon to think that it is ſuitable 
to the magnificent harmony of the univerſe, and the 
great deſign and infiaite goodneſs of the Architect, that 
the ſpecies of creatures Thould alſo by gentle degrees 
aſcend upward from us toward his infinite perfection, as 
we ſce they gradually deſcend from us downward: which, 
if it be probable, we have reaſon then to be perſuaded 
that there are far more ſpecies of creatures above us than 
there are beneath; we being, in degrees of perfection, 
much more remote from the infinite being of God, than 
we are from the loweſt ſtate of being, and that which 
approaches neareſt to nothing: and yet, of all thoſe 
diſtinct ſpecies we have no clear diſtinct ideas.“ 

In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature fo won- 
derful_in_ its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
particular attention as Man, who fills up the middle 
ſpace between the animal and intellectual nature, the 
viſible and inviſible world. So that he, who, in one 
reſpect, being affociated with angels and arch angels, 
may look upon a Being of infinite perfection as his fa- 
ther and the higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren, 
may, in another reſpect, ſay to corruption, „Thou art 
my father; and to the worm, Thou art my mother and 


my ſiſter.“ x Addiſon. 
IX. AGAINST PARTY-RAGE IN THE FEMALE SEX. 


I Have, in former papers, endeavoured to expoſe party- 
rage in women, as it only ſerves to aggravate the hatreds 
and animoſities that, reign among men, and in a great 
meaſure deprives the fair ſex of thoſe peculiar charms 
with which nature has endowed them. | 
When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and juſt 
upon the point of giving battle, the women, who were 
allied. to both of them, interpoſed with ſo many 3 
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and intreaties, that they prevented the mutual ſlaughter 
which threatened both parties; aud united them together 
in a firm and laſting peace. The Greeks thought it ſo 
* improper for women to intereſt themſelves in competi- 
tions and contentions, that for this reaſon, among others, 
they forbade them, under pain of death, to be preſent at 
the Olympic games, notwithſtanding theſe were the pub- 
lic diverſions of all Greece. 

As our Engliſh women extel thoſe of all nations in 
beauty, they ſhould endeavour to outſhine them in all 
other accompliſhments proper to the ſex, and to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves as tender mothers and faithful wives, 
rather than as furious partizans. Female virtues are of 
a doineſtic turn. The family is the proper province for 
private women to thine in. If they muſt be ſhowing 
their zeal for the public, let it not be againſt thoſe who 
are of the ſame family, or of the ſame religion or nation, 
bur againſt thoſe who are the open, profeff d, undoubted 
enemies of their faith, liberty, and country. When the 
Romans were preſſed with a foreign enemy, the ladies 
voluntarily contributed all their rihgs and jewels to aſſiſt 
the government under a public exigence, which appear - 
ed ſo laudable an action in the eyes of their countrymen, 
that from thenceforth it was permitted by a law to pro- 
nounce public orations at the funeral of a woman in 
praiſe of the deceaſed perſon, which till that time was 
peculiar to the men. TEM 

Since I am recollecting upon this ſubject ſuch paſſu- 
ges as occur to my memoryout of ancient authors, I cannot 
omit a ſentence in the celebrated funeral oration of Pe- 
ricles, which he made in honour of thoſe brave Athe- 
nians that were lain in a fight with the Lacedemonians. 
After having addreſſed himſelf to the ſeveral ranks and 
orders of his countrymen, and ſhewn them how they 
ſhould behave themſelves in the public cauſe, he turns to 
the female part of his audience; And as for you (fays 
he) I ſhall adviſe you in a very few words: Aſpire only to 
thoſe virtues that are peculiar to your ſex Glow yo ir 
natural modeſty; and think it your greateſt commenda- 

tion not to be talked of one way or other.“ Addiſon. 
* SECTION 
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SECTION V. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL PIECES. 


1, CHARACTER OF ADDISON AND HIS PROSE WRITING?., 


Ir any judgment be made from his books, nothing will 
be found in Mr Addiſon's moral character but puri 
and excellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeed, ie 
extenſive than his, will ſhow, that to write and to live 
are very different. Many who praiſe virtue do no more 
than praiſe it. Yet it is reaſonable to believe that Addi- 
ſon's profeſſions and practice were at no great variance, 
ſince, amidſt that ſtorm of faction in which moſt of h's 
life was paſſed, though his ſtation made him conſpicr- 
ous and his activity made him formidable, the character 
given him by his friends was never contradicted by his 
enemies; of thoſe with whom intereſt or opinion united 
him, he had not only the eſteem but the kindneſs; and 
of others, whom the violence of oppoſition drove againſt 
him, though he might loſe the love, he retained the re- 
vtrence. 

It is juſtly obſerved by Tickell, that he employed wit 
on the ſide of virtue and religion. He not only made 
the proper uſe of wit himſelf, but taught it to others; 
and from his time it has been generally ſubſervient to 
the cauſe of reaſon and of truth. He has diſſipated the 
prejudice that had long connected gaiety with vice, and 
eaſineſs of manners with laxity of principles. He has 
reſtored virtuc to its dignity, and taught innocence not 
to be aſhamed. | This is an elevation of literary charac · 
ter, above all Greek;, above all Roman fame, No greater 
ſelicity can genius attain than that of having puriſied in- 
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tellectual pleaſure, ſeparated mirth from indecency, and 


wit from licentiouſneſs; of having taught a ſucceſſion of 
writers to bring elegance and paicty to the aid of good- 
neſs ; and, if I may uſe expreſſions yet more awful, of 
having turned many to righteouſneſs. 

As a deſcriber of life and manners, Mr Addifon maſt 
be allowed to ſtand perhaps the firſt in the firſt rank. 
His humour is peculiar to himſelf; and is ſo happily dif. 
ſuſed as to give the grace of novelty to domeſtic ſcenes 
and daily occurrences. He never oer/leps the medefly of 
nature, or raiſes merriment or wonder by the violation 
of truth. His figures neither divert by diſtortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation, , He copies life with ſo much fi- 
delity, that he can hardly be ſaid to iv vent; vet his ex- 
hibitions have an air ſo much original, that it is difficult 
to ſuppoſe them not merely the product of imagination. 

As a teacher of wiſdom, he may be confidently follow- 
ed. His religion Þas nothing in it enthuſiaſtic or ſuper- 
ſtirious ; he appears neither weakly credulous nor wan- 
tonly ſceptical 3 his morality i is neither dangerouſly lax, 
nor implaeably rigid. All the enchantments of fancy, 
and all the cogency of argument, are employed to re- 
commend to the reader his real intereſt, the care of plea- 
ſing the Author of his being. Truth is ſhown. ſometimes 
as the phantom of a viſion 1 appears haffiveiled 
in'an allegory, ſomerimes 'artrh0ts regard in the robes of 
fancy, and ſometimes ſteps forth in the confidence of 
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tical, it might have loſt ſomewhat of its genuine Angli- 
ciſm. What he attempted he performed: he is never 
feeble, and he did not with to be energetic; he is never 
rapid, and he never ſtagnates. His ſentences have nei- 
ther ſtudied amplitude nor affected brevity ; his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and eaſy.— 
Whoever wiſhes to attain an Engliſh ſtyle, familiar but 
not coarſe, and elegant but not oſtentatious, muſt give 
his days and nights to the volumes ot Addiſon. Fohbnyen. 


II. OF THOMSON, 


As a writer, Thomſon is intitled to one praiſe of the 
higheſt kind; his mode of thinking, and of expreſling 
his thoughts, is original. His blank verſe is no more 
the blank verſe of Milton, or of any other poet, than 
the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His 
numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his own growth, 
without tranſcription, without imitation. He thinks in 
a peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of ge · 
nius ; he looks round on Nature, and on Life, with the 
eye which nature beſtows only on a poet: the eye that 
diſtinguiſhes in every thing preſented to its view, what- 
ever there is on which imagination can delight ro be de- 
tained, and with a mind that at once comprehends the 
vaſt, and attends to the minute. The reader of the 
Seaſons wonders that he never ſaw before what 'Thom- 
lon ſhows him, and that he never yet has felt what 
Thomſon irpreſles. 

His is one of the works in which blank verſe ſeems 
properly uſed. Thomſon's wide expanſion of general 
views, and his enu:neration of circumſtantial varieties, 
would have been obſtructed and embarraſſed by the fre- 
quent interſection of the ſenſe, which is the neceſſary 
effect of rhyme. : t 

His deſcriptions of extended ſcenes and general ef- 
fects bring before us the whole magnificence of nature, 
whether pleating or dreadful; The gaiety of Spring, 
the ſplendour of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, 
and the horrour of Minter, take, in their turns, poſſeſ 
lon of the mind. The poet leads us through the ap 
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pearances of things as they are ſucceſſively varied by 
the viciſſitudes of the year, and imparts to us ſo much 
of his own enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts expand with 
his imagery, and kindle with his ſentiments. Nor is 
the naturaliſt without his part in the entertainment for 
he is aſſiſted to recollect and combine, to arrange his 
diſcoveries, and to amplify the ſphere of his contempla- 
tion. Jobnſon. 


III. OF POPE AND DRYDEN. 


Ix acquired knowledge, the ſuperiority muſt be allow- 
-ed to Dryden, whoſe education was more ſcholaſtic, and 
who, before he became an author, had been allowed 
more time for ſtudy, with better means of information, 
His mind has a larger range, and he collects his ima- 
ges and illuſtrations from a more extenſive circumfer- 
ence of ſcience. Dryden knew more of man in his gene- 
ral nature, and Pope in his local manners. The no- 
tions of Dryden were formed by comprehenſive ſpecu- 
lation; thoſe of Pope by minute attention There is 
more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more 
certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the {le praiſe of either; for both ex- 
celled likewiſe in proſe: but Pope did not borrow his 
proſe from his predeceſſor. The ſtyle of Dryden is ca- 
pricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uni- 
form, Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind: 
Pope conſtrains his mind to his own rules of compoſi- 
tion. Dryden is ſometimes vehement and rapid : Pope 
is always i{mooth, uniform, and gentle, Dryden's page 
is a natural field, riſing into inequalities, and diverſifi- 
ed by the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; 
Pope's is a velvet lawn, ſhaven by the ſcythe, and level- 
led by the roller. Me | | 

Of genius—that power which conſtiiutes a poet; that 
quality, without which judgment is cold and knowledge 
is inert ; that energy which collects, combines, ampli- 
fies, and animates—the ſuperiority muſt, with ſome he- 
ſitation, be allowed to Dryden, It is not to be inferred, 
that of this poetical vigour Pope had only a little be- 
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cauſe Dryden had more; for every other writer ſince 
Milton muſt give place to Pope; and even of Dryden it 
muſt be ſaid, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has 
not better poems. Dryden's performances were always 
haſty; either excited by ſome external occaſion, or ex- 
torted by domeſtic neceſſity: he compoſed without con- 
ſideration, and publiſhed without correction. What his 
mind could ſupply at call, or gather in one excurſion, 
was all that he ſought and all that he gave. The dila- 
tory caution of Pope enabled him to condenſe his ſen- 
timents, to multiply his images; and to accumulate all 
that ſtudy might produce or chance might ſupply. If 
the flights of Dryden therefore are higher, Pope con- 
tinues longer on the wing. If of Dryden's the 
blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regular and 
conſtant, Dryden often ſurpaſſes expectation, and Pope 
never falls below it. Dryden is read with frequent aſ- 


toniſhment, and Pope with perpetual delight. Fohnſon. 
IV. OF MILTON, 


Br the general conſent of critics, the firſt praiſe of ge- 
nius is due to the writer of an epic poem, as it requires 
an aſſemblage of all the powers which are ſingly ſuffici- 
ent for other compoſitions. Poetry is the art of unit» 
ing pleaſure with truth, by calling imagination to the 
help of reaſon. Epic poetry undertakes to teach the 
moſt important truths by the molt pleaſing precepts, and 
therefore relates ſome great event in the moſt affecting 
manner. Hiſtory muſt ſupply the writer with the ru- 
diments of narration, which he muſt exalt and improve 
by a nobler art, muſt animate by dramatic energy, and 
diverſify by retroſpetction and anticipation : morality muſt 
teach him the cxact bounds, and different ſhades, of 
vice and virtue: from policy, and the practice of life, 


he has to learn the diſcriminations of character, and the 


tendency of the paſſions either ſingle or combined: and 
phyſiology muſt ſupply him with illuitrations and ima- 
ges. To put theſe materials to poetical uſe, is required 
an imagination capable of painting nature, and of rea- 
lzing Fion. He muſt N intimately acquainted with 
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the whole extention of his language, know all the deli- 
cacies of phraſe and all the powers of words, and be 
capable of adjuſting their different ſounds to all the va- 
rieties of metrical expreſſion. | . 

Such has Milton ſhoun himſelf in his Paradiſe Left. 
He had conſidered creation in its whole extent, and his 
deſcriptions are therefore learned. He had accuſtomed 
his imagination tv unreſtrained indulgence, and his con- 
ceptions therefore were extenſive. The charaCteriſtie 
quality of his poem is ſublimity. He ſometimes de- 
ſcends to the elegant; but his element is the great. He 
can occaſionally inveſt himſelf with grace; but his natu- 
ral port is gigantic loftineſs. He can pleaſe when plea- 
ſure is required; but it is his peculiar power to aſtoniſh, 

He ſeems to have been well acquainted with his own 
genius, and to know what it was that nature had be- 
jtowed upon him more bountifully than upon others; 
the power of diſplaying the vaſt, illuminating the ſplen- 
did, enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, and 

aggravating the dreadful : he, therefore, choſe a ſubject 
on which too much could not be ſaid, on which he 
might tire his fancy without the cenſure of extravagance. 
The apprarances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not ſatiate his appetite of greatneſs. To paint 
things as they are, requires a minute attention, and em- 
ploys the memory rather than the fancy. Milton's de- 
light was to ſport in the wide regions of poſſibility; re- 
ality was a ſcene too narrow for his mind. He ſent his 
faculties out upon diſcovery, into worlds where only 
imagination can travel; and delighted to form new 
moces of exiſtence, and furnith ſentiment and action to 
ſuperior beings; to trace the counſels of hell, or accom- 
pany the choirs of heaven. 

But he could not be always in other. worlds : he muſt 
ſometimes reviſit earth, and tell of things viſible and 
known. When he cannot raiſe wonder by the ſublimi- 
ty of his mind, he gives delight by its fertility, 

Whatever be his ſubject, he never fails to fill the ima- 
gination. But his images and deſcriptions of the ſcenes 


er operations of nature do not ſeem to be always copied 
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from original form, or to have the freſhneſs, racineſs, 
and energy of immediate obſervation. ' He ſaw nature, 
as Dryden expreſſes it, „through the ſpectacles of 
books:? and, on moſt occaſions, calls learning to his 
aſſiſtance. The garden of Eden brings to his mind the 
vale of Enna, where Proſerpine was gathering flowers: 
Satan makes his way through fighting elements, like 
Miet between the two Sicilian whirpools. 

is ſimilies are not confined within the limits of ri- 
gorous compoſition. His great excellence is amplitude 
and he expands the adventitions image beyond the di- 
menſions which the occaſion required. Thus, compar- 
ing the ſhield of Satan to the orb of the moon, he 
crowds the imagination with the diſcovery of the teleſ- 
cope, and all the wonders which the teleſcope diſcovers. 

Of his moral ſentiments it is hardly praiſe to affirm 
that they excel thoſe of all other poets. For this ſupe- 
riority he was indebted to his acquaintance with the ſa- 
cred writings. The ancient epic poets, wanting the 
light of revelation, were very unſkilful teachers of vir- 
tue: their principal characters may be great, but they are 
not amiable. The reader may riſe from their works with - 
a greater degree of active or paſlive fortitude, and ſome»- 
times of prudence; but he will be able to carry away 
few precepts of juſtice, and none of mercy. 

In Milton, every line breathes ſanctity of thought and 
purity of manners; except when the train of the narra- 
tion requires the introduction of the rebellious ſpirits z 
and even they are compelled to acknowledge their ſub- 
jection to God, in ſuch a manner as excites reverence, - 
and confirms piety, 

The higheſt praiſe of genius is invention. Milton 
cannot be ſaid to have contrived the ſtructure of an epic 
poem; and, therefore, owes reverence to that 
and amplitude of mind to which all generations muſit be 
indebted for the art of ical narration, for the ten- 
ture of the fable, the variation of incidents, the inter- 
polivion of dialogue, and all the ſtratagems that ſurpriſe 
and enchain attention. But, of all the borrowers from 
Homer, Milton is perhaps the leaſt indebted. He was 
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naturally a thinker for himſelf, confident of his-owe 
abilities, and diſdainful of help or hinderance ; he did 
not refuſe admiſſion to the thoughts or images of his 
predeceflors; but he did not ſeek them. From his con- 
temporaries he neither courted nor received ſupport : 

there 1s in his writings nothing by which the pride of 
other authors might be gratified, or favour gained; no 
exchange of praiſe, nor ſollicitation of fupport. His 
great works were performed under diſcountenance, and 
in blindneſs ; but difficulties vaniſhed at his touch. He 
was born for whatever is arduous; and his work is not 
the greateſt of heroic poems, only becauſe it was not the 


farſt. | Fohnſon, 


v. OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Tns character which Dryden has drawn of Shakeſpearc, 
is not only juſt, but uncommonly elegant and happy.— 
« He: was the man, who, of all modern and perhaps 
ancient poets,. had the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive 
foul. All the images of nature were ſtill preſent to him, 
and he drew them, not laboriouſly, but luckily.” When 
he deſcribes any thing, you more than ſee it; you fee! 
it too. They who accufe him of wanting learning, give 
him the greateſt commendation. He was naturally learn- 
ed. He needed not the ſpectacles of books to read Na- 
ture. He looked inward, and found her there. I can- 
Rot ſay he is every-where alike. Were he fo, I ſhould 
do; him injury to compare him to the greateſt of man- 
kind. He is many times flat and inſipid; his comic wit 
degenerating into clenches ; his. ſerious, {ſwelling into 
bombaſt. But he is always great, when ſome great oc- 
caſion is preſented to him.” ; 

Great he may be juſtly called, as the extent and force 
ef his natural genius, both for Tragedy and Comedy, 
are altogether unrivalled. But, at the ſame time, it is 
2 genius ſhooting wild, deficient in juſt taſte, and un- 
aſſiſted· by knowledge or art. Long has he been idoliz- 
ed by the Britiſh nation; much bas been ſaid, and much 
has been written concerning him; criticiſm has been 
drawn to the very dregs in commentaries upon his 1 
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and witticiſms : and yet it remains to this day, in 


doubt, whether his beauties or his faults be greateſt. 
Admirable ſcenes, and paſſages without number, there 


are in his plays; paſſages beyond what are to be found 


in any other dramatic writer; but there is hardly any 
one of his plays which can be called altogether. a good 
one, or which can be read with uninterrupted pleaſure 
from beginning to end. Beſides extreme irregularities 
in conduct, and groteſque mixtures of ſerious and comic 
in one piece, we are often interrupted by unnatural 
thoughts, harſh expreſſions, a certain obſcure bombaſt, 
and a play upon words which he is fond of purſuing ; 
and theſe interruptions to our pleaſure too frequently 
occur on occaſions when we would leaſt with to meet 
with them. $3.1 

- All theſe faults, however, Shakeſpeare redeems, by 
two of the greateſt excellencies which any tragic poet 
can poſſeſs ;—his lively and diverſiſied paintings of 
character; his ſtrong natural expreſſions of paſſion. 
'Theſe are his two chief virtues : on theſe his merit reſts, 
Notwithſtanding his many abſurdities, all the while we 
are reading his plays, we find ourſelves in the midſt of 
our fellows : we meet with men, vulgar perhaps in their 
manners, coarſe or harſh in their ſentiments, but ſtill 
they are men; they ſpeak with human voices, and are 
actuated by human paſſions ; we are intereſted in what 
they ſay or do, becauſe” we feel that they are of the 
ſame nature with ourſelves. It is, therefore, no matter 
of wonder, that from the more polithed and regular, 
but more cold and artificial performances of other poets, 
the Public ſhould return with pleaſure to ſuch warm 
and genuine repreſentations of human nature.—Shakſe- 
peare poſſeſſes likewiſe the merit of having created for 
himſelf a ſort of world of preternatural beings. His 
witches, ghoſts, fairies, and ſpirits of all kinds, are de- 


ſcribed with ſuch circumſtances ot awful and myſterious 


ſolemnity, and ſpeak a language fo peculiar to them- 
ſelves, as ſtrongly to affect the imagination. 
With regard to his hiſtorical plays, they are, proper- 
ly ſpeaking, neither tragedies nor comedies; but a pe- 
culiar 
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culiar ſpecies of dramatic entertainment, calculated te 
deſcribe the manners of the times of which he treats, to 
exhibit the principal characters, and to fix our attention 
on ſome of the moſt intereſting events and revolutions 
of our own country. Blair. 


IV. GENEROUS BEHAVIOUR OF EDWARD, COMMONLY CAL- 
LED THE BLACK PRINCE, AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
POICTIERS. 


Tuis celebrated battle was fought in the year thirteen 
hundred and fifty-fix. The Engliſh army, commarided 
by Prince Edward, did not amount to above twelve 
thouſand men ; while that of the French, under King 
John, exceeded fixty thouſand. Notwithſtanding ſo 
great a diſproportion in point of numbers, the courage 
and good conduct of the Engliſh gained them the vic- 
tory. The French forces were totally defeated ; and 
King John, with many other perſons of rank, were 
taken priſoners. Here commences the truly ad- 
mirable heroiſm of Edward: for victories are vulgar 
things in compariſon of that moderation and humanity 
diſcovered by a young prince of twenty-ſeven years of 
age, not yet cooled from the fury of battle, and elated 
by as extraordinary and as unexpected ſucceſs as had 
ever crowned the arms of any general. He came forth 
to meet the captive king with all the ſigns of regard and 
ſympathy ; adminiſtered comfort to him amidſt his miſ- 
fortunes; paid him the tribute of praiſe due. to his 
valour; and aſcribed his own victory merely to the 
blind chance of war, or to a ſuperiour Providence, which 
controls all the efforts of human force and prudence. 
The behaviour of John ſhowed him not unworthy of 
this courteous treatment. His preſent abje& fortune 
never made him forget a moment that he was a king. 
More ſenſible to Edward's. generoſity than to his own 
calamities, be faid, that, notwithſtanding his defeat and 
captivity, his honour was ſtill unimpaired ; and that, 
though he yielded the victory, it was at leaſt gained by 
a prince of the moſt conſummate valour and humanity. 


Edward ordered a magnificent repaſt to be prepared 
in 
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in his tent for the priſoner; and he himſelf ſerved the 
royal captive's table, as if he had been one of bis re- 
tinue. He ſtood at the king's back during the meal ; 
conſtantly reſuſed to take a place at the table; and de- 
clared, that, being a ſubject, he was too well acquainted 
with the diſtance between his own rank and that of 
royal majeſty, to afſume ſuch freedom. All his father's 
pretenſions to the crown of France were now buried in 
oblivion. John, in captivity, received the honours of a 
king, which were refuſed him when ſeated on the 
throne z and the French priſoners, conquered by this 
elevation of mind, more than by their late diſcomfiture, 
burſt out into tears of joy and admiration ; which were 
only checked by the reflection, that ſuch genuine and 
unexampled heroiſm in an enemy, muſt certainly in the 
iſſue prove but the more dangerous to their native 
country, _ 

All the Engliſh and Gaſcon knights imitated the ge- 
nerous example ſet them by their prince. The captives 
were every-where treated with humanity, and were ſoon 
after diſmiſſed on paying moderate ranſoms to the per- 
ſons into whole hands they had fallen. The extent. of 
their fortunes was conſidered ; and an attention was 
given, that they ſhould till have ſufficient means left, 
for the future, to perform their military ſervice m a 
manner ſuitable to their rank and quality. Yet fo nu- 
merous were the noble priſoners, that their ranſoms, 
joined to the ſpoils of the field, were ſufficient to enrich 
the prince's army; and, as they had ſuffered very little 
in the action, their joy and exultation were complete. 
Not being provided with forces fo numerous as to en- 
able him to puſh his preſent advantages, the prince of 
Wales concluded a two-years truce with France; which 
was alſo requiſite, that he might conduct the captive king 
with ſafety into England. On his landing near the ca- 
pital he was met by a prodigious concourſe of people, of 
all ranks and ſtations. The priſoner was clad in royal 
apparel, and mounted on a white ſteed, diſtinguiſhed by 
its ſize and beauty and by the richneſs of its turniture, 
The conqueror rode by his $.lc, in a meaner attire, and 

carried 
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carried by a black palfrey. In this ſituation, mach more 
—.— than all the inſolent parade of a Roman triumph, 

e paſſed through the ſtreets of London, and preſented 
the king of France to his father, who advanced to meet 
him, and received him with the ſame courteſy, as if he 
had been a neighbouring potentate that had voluntarily 
come to pay him a friendly viſit. Hume. 


VII. SURRENDER OF CALAIS TO EDWARD 111, 


THE town of Calais had been defended with remark- 
able vigilance, conſtancy, and bravery, by the townſmen, 
during a ſiege of my? oo h. Philip, the French 
king, informed of their diſtrefſed condition, determined 
at laſt to attempt their relief ; and he approached the 
Engliſh with an immenfe army, which the writers of 
that age make amount to two hundred thoufand men : 
but he found Edward ſo ſurrounded with moraſſes, and 
ſecured by entrenchments, that without ruſhing on in- 
evitable deſtruction, he concluded it impoſſible to make 
an attempt on the Engliſh camp. He had no other re- 
ſource than to ſend his rival a vain challenge to meet 
him in the open field; which being retuſed, he was ob- 
liged to decamp with his army, and diſperſe them into 
their ſeveral provinces. 

John de Vienne, the governor of Calais, now ſaw the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering his fortreſs, which was reduced 
to the laſt extremity by famine and the fatigue of tbe 
inhabitants. He appeared on the walls, and made a 
fignal to the Engliſh ſentinels that he deſired a confer- 
ense. Sir Walter Manny was ſent to him by Edward. 
« Brave knight,” cried the governor, I have been en- 
truſted by my ſovereign with the command of this town. 
It is almoſt a year ſince you beſieged me; and I have 
endeavoured, as well as thoſe under me, to do our duty. 
But you are acquainted with our preſent ſituation. We 
have no hopes of relief. We are periſhing with hunger. 
I am willing, therefore, to ſurrender ; and deſire, as the 
ſole condition, to enſure the lives and liberties of thoſe 
brave men who have fo long ſhared with me every dan- 
ger and fatigue. 

| Manny 
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Manny replied, that he was well acquainted with the 
king of England's intentions: that that Prince was in- 
cenſed againſt the towuſmen of Calais for their obſtinate 
refiſtance, and for the evils which they kad made him 
and his ſubjects ſuffer : that he was determined to take 
exemplary vengeance of them; and would not receive 
the town on any condition which thould confine him in 
the puniſhment of theſe offenders. Confider,” re- 
plied Vienne, * that this is not the treatment to which 
brave men are entitled. If any Engliſh knight had been 
in my ſituation, your king would have expected the 
ſame conduct from him. The inhabitants of Calais have 
done for their ſovereign what merits the eſteem of 
prince z much more of fo gallant a prince as Edward, 
But I inform you, that, if we muſt periih, we ſhall not 
E unrevenged: and that we are not yet ſo reduced, 

ut we can fell our lives at a high price to the victors. 
It is the intereſt of both fides to prevent theſe deſperate 
extremities z and I expect, that you yourleif, brave 
knight, will interpoſe your good offices with your prince 


in our behalf.” i 

Manny was ſtruck with the juſtneſs of theſe ſenti- 
ments, and repreſented to the king the danger pf repri- 
fals, if he ſhould give ſuch treatment to the inhabitants 
of Calais. Edward was at laſt perſuaded to mitigate the 
rigour of the conditions demanded : he only infiited that 
fix of the moſt confiderable citizens ſhould be ſent him 
to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper ;—that they 
ſhould come to his camp, carrying the keys of the 
city in their hands, bareheaded and barefooted, with 
ropes about their necks: and, on theſc terms, he pro- 
miſed to ſpare the lives of the remainder. 

When this intelligence was conveyed to Calais, it 
ſtruck the inhabitants with new conſternation. To fa- 
crifice fix of their fellow-citizens to certain deſtruction, 
who had fignalized their valour in a common cauſe, ap- 
peared to them even more ſevere than that general pu- 
niſhment with which they were before threatened ; and 
they found themſclves incapable of coming to any reſo- 
lution, At laſt, one of the principal inhabitants, called 

Euſtace 
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Euſtace de St Pierre, whoſe name deſerves to be record- 
ed, ſtept forth, and declared himſelf willing to encoun- 
ter death for the ſafety of his friends and companions, 
Another, animated by his example, made a like gene- 
rous offer. A third and a fourth preſented them- 
ſelves to the ſame fate ; and the whole number required 
was ſoon completed. Theſe ſix heroic burgeſſes appear- 
ed before Edward in the guiſe of malefactors, laid at his 
feet the keys of the city, and were ordered to be led 
to execution. It is ſurpriſing, that ſo generous a prince 
ſhould have entertained ſuch a barborous purpoſe againſt 
ſuch men; and ſtill more that he ſhould ſerioufly per- 
ſiſt in the reſolution of executing it. But the entreaties 
of his queen faved his memory from that infamy. She 
threw herſelf on her knees before him; and, with tears 
in her eyes, begged the lives of theſe citizens. Having 
obtained her requeſt, the carried them into her tent, or- 
dered a repaſt to be ſet before them ; and, after making 
them a preſent, diſmiſſed them in ſafety. Hume. 


vin. BATTLE OF BANNOEKBURN 3 A. D. 1314. 


EDwaRD afſembled forces from all quarters with a view 


_of finiſhing at one blow the entire reduction of Scotland. 


He ſummoned the moſt warlike of his vaffals from Gaſ- 
cony : he enliſted troops from Flanders and other foreign 
countries: he invited over great numbers of the diſor- 
derly Iriſh as to a certain prey: he joined to them a 
body of the Welch, who were actuated by like motives: 
and, aſſembling the whole military force of England, he 


marched to the frontiers with an army, which, accord- 
ing to the Scottiſh writers, amounted to an hundred 


thouſand men: but which was probably much inferiour 
to that number. It 
The army collected by Robert exceeded not thirty 
thouſand/combatants ; but being'compoſed of men, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by many acts of | valour, 
who were rendered deſperate by their ſituation, and who 
were enured to all the varieties of fortune, they might 
juſtly, under ſuch a leader, be deemed formidable to the 


moſt numerous and beſt appointed armies, The _— 
e 5 
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el Stirling, which, with Berwick, was the only fortreſs 
of Scotland that remained in the hands ot the Engliſh, 
had been long beſieged by Edward Bruce ; and Philip 
de Moubray, the governor, after an obſtinate defence, 
was. at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to promiſe, that if, 
before a certain day, which was now approaching, he 
was not relieved, he ſhould open his gates to the enemy. 
Robert, therefore, ſentible that here was the ground ou 
which he muſt expect the Englith, choſe the field ot bat- 
tle with all the {kill and prudence imaginable, and made 
the neceſſary preparations for their reception. He poſt- 
ed himſelf at Bannockburn, about two miles from Stir- 
Eng; where he had a hill on his right flank, and a mo- 
rals on his left: and, not content with having taken 
theſe precautions to prevent his being Turrounded by the 
more numerous army of the Englith, he ſoreſaw the ſus 
periour ſtrength of the enemy in cavalry, and made pro- 
viſion againſt it. Having a rivulet in front, he com- 
manded deep pits to be dug along its banks, and tharp 
ſakes to be planted in them, and he ordered the whole 
to be carefully covered over with turf. The Enguin 
arrived in ſight on the evening, and a bloody conflict 
immediately enſued between two bodies of cavalry in 
which Robert, who was at the head of the Scots, en- 
gaged in ſingle combat with Henry de Bohun, a gentle» 
man of the family of Hereford ; and, at one ſtroke, cleft. 
his adverſary to the chin with a battle- axe in fight of the 
two armies. The Englith horic fled with precipitation 
to their main body. | 4 — 
The Scots, encouraged by this favourable event, and 
glorying in the valour of their prince, prognolticated a 
happy iſſue to the combat on the enſuing day. The 
Engliſh, confident in their numders, and elated with 
palt ſucceſſes, longed for an opportunity of revenge: 
and the night, though extremely thort in that ſeaſon 
and in that climate, appeared tedious to rhe impatience: 
of the ſeveral combatants. Early in the morning (June 
25th) Edward drew out his army, and advanced towards 
the Scots, The Earl of Glouceſter, his nephew, who 
commanded the left wing of the cavalry, 'mpelled by tiꝛe 
M arthur 
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ardour of youth, ruſhed on to the attack without pre- 
caution, and fell among the covered pits which bad been 
prepared by IVuce for the reception of the enemy. This 
body of horſe was put in diſorder: Glouceſter himſelf 
was overthrown and flain. Sir James Douglas, who 
commanded the Scottiſh. cavalry, gave the enemy no 
leiſure to rally, but puſhed them off the field with con- 
Gderable loſs, and purſued them in ſight of their whole 
line of infantry. While the Engliſh army were alarm- 


ed by this unfortunate beginning of the action, which 


commonly proves deciſive, they obſerved, on the heights 
towards the left, the appearance of an army, which 
ſeemed to be marching leiſurely, in order to ſurround 
them; and they were diſtracted by their multiplied fears. 
"This was a number of waggoners and ſumpter-boys, 
whom Robert had collected together; and, having ſup- 
plied them with military ſtandards, gave them, at a dif. 
tance, the reſemblance of a formidable body. The ſtra- 
tagem took effect. A panic ſeized the Engliſh : they 
threw down their arms and fled: they were purſued 
with great flaughter, for the ſpace of eighty miles, till 
they reached Berwick ; and the Scots, beſides an ineſti- 
mable booty, took many perſons of quality priſoners, and 
above four hundred gentlemen, whom Robert treated 
with great humanity, and whoſe ranſom was a new ac- 
ceſſion of wealth to the victorious army. The king 
himſelf very narrowly eſcaped by taking ſhelter in Dun- 
bar, whoſe gates were opened to him by the Earl of 
March; and he thence paſſed by ſea to Berwick. 

Such was the great and decitive battle of  Bannock- 
burn; which fecured the independency of Scotland, 
Sxed Fruce on the throne of that kingdom, and may be 
deemed the greateſt overthrow, which the Engliih mo- 
narchy, ſince the conqueſt, has ever zeceived. Ihe 
number of the ſlain, on theſe occaſions, is always un- 
certain, and is commonly much magnified by the vic- 


tors. But this defeat made a deep impreſſion on the 


aninds cf the Engliſh, and it was remarked, that for 
tome years, no ſuperiority of numbers could encourage 


them to keep the field againſt the Scots. Hume. 
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n IX. DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH ARMADA A. b. 1588. 
0 Tunis formidable fleet conſiſted of a hundred and fifty 


veſſels, of which near a hundred were of greater fize ' 


* than any ever before uſed in Europe. It carried on 
” board nineteen thouſand two hundred and ninety-five 
Al ſoldiers, eight thouſand four hundred and fifty-ſix ma- 
e riners, two thouſand and eighty- eight galley- ſlaves, and 
L two thouſand fix hundred and thirty great pieces of 


braſs ordnance. | 

* The plan formed by the king of Spain was, that the 
h Armada ſhould firſt fail to the Flemith coaſt ; and, hav- 
d ing chaſed away all Englith or Flemiſh veſſels which 
might obſtruct the paſſage (for it was never ſuppoſed 
they could make oppoſition) ſhould join themſelves with 
* the Duke of Parma's troops; that they ſhould thence 
te make fail together to the 'Thames ; and, having landed 


2:1 the whole Spanith army, thus complete at one blow the 
4 entire conqueſt of England. 


After the Armada was under ſail, they took a fiſher- 
il man, who informed them that the Engliſh Admiral had 
retired back to Plymouth, and, no longer expecting an 
nd invaſion this ſeafon, had laid up his ſhips and diſcharg- 
ed moſt of the ſeamen. From this falfe intelligence, the 
Duke of Medina, the Spaniſh Admiral, conceived the 
vg eat facility of attacking and deſtroying the Englith 

be in harbour; and he was tempted, by the proſpect 
of ſo deciſive an advantage, to break his orders and 
make ſail directly for Plymoutu; a refolution which 
k- proved the ſafety of England. 


d, They were deſcried by Fleming, a Scottiſh pirate, who 
de was roving in thoſe ſeas, and who informed the Engliſh 


Admiral, Lord Howard of Eflingham, of their approach; 
he another fortunate event, which contributed extremely; 
undo the ſafety of the fleet. 
Fes Eflingham gave orders, not to come to cloſe fight 
with the Spaniards ; where the fize of the ſhips, he ful- 
for pected, and the number of the ſoldiers would be a dit- 
age advantage to the Engliſh ; but to cannonade them at a 
IC. diſtance, and to wait the opportunity, which winds, cur- 
M 2 rents, 
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rents, or various accidents muſt afford him of intercep- 
ting fonte ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. Nor was it 
long before the event anſwered his expectation. A 
great thip of Bifcay, on board of which was a conſider. 
able part of the Spaniſh money, took fire by accident; 
and, while all hands were employed in extinguiſhing the 
flames, ſhe fel} behind the reſt of the Armada; the 
great galleon of Andaluſia was detained by the ſpring- 
ing of her maſt; and both theſe veſſels, after ſome re- 
littance, were taken by Sir Francis Drake. As the Ar. 
mada advanced up the channel, the Engliſh hung upon 
its rear, and {till infeited it with ſkirmiſhes. Each trial 
abated the confidence of the Spe niards and added cour- 
age to the Engliſh; and the latter ſoon found, that, 
even in clofc tight, the ſize of the Spanith ſhips was no 
advantage to them. Their bulk expoſed them the more 
to the fire of the enemy; while their cannon, placed too 
high, ſhot over the heads of the Engliſh. The alarm 
having now reached the coaſt of England, the nobility 
and pentry haſtened out with their veſſels from every 
harbour, and reinforced the Admiral. The Earls of 
Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, Sir Tho- 
mas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Walter Raleigh, with 
many others, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their generous 
and diſintereſted ſervice to their country. The Eng- 
liſh fleet, after the conjunction of theſe ſhips, amounted 
to an hundred and forty fail. | 

The Armada had now reached Calais, and caſt anchor 
before that place, in expectation that the Duke of Par- 
ma, who had got intelligence of their approach, would 
put to ſea and join his forces to them. 'The Engliſh Ad- 
- miral practiſed here a ſucceſsful ſtratagem upon the 
Spaniards. He took eight of his ſmaller ſhips, and fill- 
ing them with combuſtible materials, ſent them, one af. 
ter another, into the midſt of the enemy. The Spaniards 
fancicd that they were ſireſhips of the ſame contrivance 
with a famous veſſel which had lately done ſo much ex- 
ecution near Antwerp, and they immediately cut their 
cables, and took to flight with the greateſt diſorder and 
precipitation. The Engliſh fell upon them while in 
confuſion ; 
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confuſion ; and, beſides doing great damage to other 
ſhips, they took or deſtroyed about twelve of the enemy. 

By this time it was become apparent that the inten- 
tion for which theſe preparations were made by the 
Spaniards was entirely Cultrated. The veſſels provided 
by the Duke of Parma, were made for tranſporting ſol- 
diers, not for fighting; and that general, when urged to 
leave the harbour, poſitively refuſed to expoſe his 
flouriſhing army to ſuch apparent hazard; while the 
Eugliſh were not only able to keep the fea, but ſeemed 
even to triumph over their enemy. The Spaniſh admiral 
found, in many rencounters, that, while he had loſt ſo 
conſiderable a part of his own navy, he had deſtroyed 
only one ſmall veſfel of the Engliſh ; and he foreſaw, 
that, by continuing fo unequal a combat, he muſt draw 
inevitable deſtruction on the remainder. He prepared, 
therefore, to return homewards ; but as the wind prov- 
ed contrary to his paſſage through the channel, he re- 
ſolved to fail northwards; and, making the tour of 
the iſland, reach the Spanith harbours by the ocean. 
The Engliſh fleet followed him during ſome time; and, 


had not their ammunition fallen ſhort by the negligence 


of the officers in ſupplying them, they could have oblig- 
ed the whole of the Armada to ſurrender at diſcretion; 


The Duke of Medina had once taken that reſolution, but 


was diverted from it by the advice of his confeſſ. This 
concluſion of the enterpriſe would have been more glori- 
ous to the Engliſh; but the event proved almoſt equally 
fatal to the Spaniards. A violent tempeſt overtook the 


Armada after it paſſed the Orkneys. The mariners, unac- 


cuſtomed to ſuch hardſhips, and not able to govern ſuck 
unwieldly veſſels, yielded to the fury of the ſtorm, and 
allowed their ſhips to drive either on the weſtern iſles of 
Scotland, or on the coaſt of Ireland, where they were 


miſerably wrecked. Not one half of the navy returned 
to Spain, and the ſeamen, as well as the foldiers, who 


remained, were ſo overcome with hardſhips and fatigue,. 
and ſo difpirited by their difcomfiture, that they filled 


Al Spain with accounts of the deſperate valour of the 
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Engliſh, and of the tempeſtuous violence of that ocean 
which ſurrounds them. 

Such was the miſerable and diſhonourable concluſion 
of an enterpriſe, which had been preparing for three 
years, which had exhauſted the revenue and force of 
Spain, and which had long filled all Europe with anxiety 
and expectation. X Hume. 


x. CHARACTERS OF SEVERAL OF THE ROMAN EMPERORS. 


Trrvs AxToxinus Pius had been juſtly denominated a 
ſecond Numa. The ſame love of religion, juſtice, and 
peace, was the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of both prin- 
ces. But the ſituation of the latter opened a much 
larger field for the exerciſe of thoſe virtues. Numa 
could only prevent a few neighbouring villages from 
plundering each other's harveſts. Antoninus diffuſed 
order and tranquillity over the greateſt part of the earth, 
His reign is marked by the rare advantage of furniſhing 
very few materials for hiſtory; which is, indeed, littlemore 
than the regiſter of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes 
of mankind. In private life, he was an amiable, as well 
as a good man. The native ſimplicity of his virtue was 
a ſtranger to vanity or affectation. He enjoyed, with 
moderation, the conveniencies of his fortune and the in- 
nocent pleaſures of ſociety z and the benevolence of his 

ſoul diſplayed itſelf in a cheerful ſerenity of temper. 
The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of 2 
ſeverer and more laborious kind. It was the well-earned 
Harveſt of many x learned conference, of many a patient 
lecture, and many a midnight lucubration. At the age 
of twelve years, he- embraced the rigid ſyſtem of the 
ſtoics, which taught him to ſubmit his body to his mind, 
his paſſions to his reaſon, to conſider virtue as the only 
good, vice as the only evil, and all things external as 
things indifferent. His meditations, compoſed in the tu- 
mult of a camp, are ſtill extant; and he even condeſ- 
cended to give leſſons of philoſophy, in a more public 
manner, than ſuited the modeſty of a ſage, or the digni- 
ty of an emperor. But his life was the nobleſt com- 
mentary on the precepts of. Zeno. He was ſevere to 
| | himſel!, 
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" himſelf,” indulgent to the imperfections of others, juſt 

and beneficent to all mankind. He regretted that Avi- 
n dius Caſſius, who excited a rebellion in Syria, had 
e diſappointed him, by a voluntary death, of the pleaſure 
f of converting an enemy into a friend, and he juſtified 
7 the ſincerity of that ſentiment, by moderating the zeal 


of the ſenate againſt the adherents of the traitor. War 


5 he deteſted, as the diſgrace and calamity of human na- 
ture; but when the neceſſity of a juſt defence called up- 
a on him to take up arms, he readily expoſed his perſon 
d to eight winter campaigns, on the frozen banks of the 
1 Danube; the ſeverity of which was at laſt fatal to the 
h weakneſs of his conſtitution. His memory was revered 
Fl by a grateful” poſterity,” and above a century after his 
m death, many perſons preſerved the image of Marcus An- 
d toninus among thoſe of their houſehold gods. | 
h. If a man were called to fix the period in the hiſtory 
g of the world, during which, the condition of the human 
re race was moſt happy and proſperous, he would, without 
es heſitation, name that which elapſed from the death of 
ll Domitian to the acceſſion of Commodus. The vaſt ex- 
a3 tent of the Roman empire was governed by abſolute 
th power, under the guidance of virtue and wiſdom. The 
n- armies were reſtrained by the firm but gentle hand of 
us ſour ſucceſſive emperors, whoſe character and authority 
command involuntary reſpect. The forms of the civil 
2 adminiſtration were carefully preſerved by Nerva, Tra- 
ed jan, Adrian, and the Antonines; who deliglited in the 
nt image of liberty, and were pleaſed with conſideri 
ge themſelves as the accountable miniſters of the laws. Such 
he princes deſerved the honour of reſtoring the republic, 
d, had the Romans of their days been capable ef enjoying 
ly a rational freedom. 
as The labours of theſe monarchs were overpaid by the 
u- immenſe reward that inſeparably waited on their ſucceſs, 
ele by the honeſt pride of virtue, and by the exquiſite de- 
lic light of beholding the general happineſs of which they 
ni- were the authors. A juit, but melancholy reflection, 
m- embittered, however, the nobleſt of human enjoyments. 
to They muſt often have recollected the inſtability of a 
lf, {i happineſs 
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happineſs which depended on the character of a ſingle 
man. The fatal moment was perhaps approaching, 
when ſome licentious youth, or ſome jealous tyrant, 
would abuſe, to the deſtruction, that abſolute power, 
which they had exerted for the benefit of their people. 
The ideal reſtraints of the ſenate and the laws might 
ſerve to diſplay the virtues, but could never correct the 
vices of the emperor. The military force was a blind 
and irreſiſtible inſtrument of oppreſſion ; and the cor- 
ruption of Roman manners would always ſupply flatter- 
ers eager to applaud, and miniſters prepared to ſerve, 
the fear or the avarice, the luſt or the cruelty, of their 
maſters. 

Theſe gloomy apprehenſions had been already juſtified 
by the experience of the Romans. The annals of the 
emperors exhibit a ſtrong and varions picture of human 
nature, which we ſhould vainly ſeek among the mixed 
and doubtful characters of modern hiſtory. In the con- 
duct of thoſe monarchs we may trace the utmoſt lines of 
virtue and vice, the moſt exalted perfection, and the 
meaneſt degeneracy of our own ſpecies. The golden 
age of Trajan and the Antonines had been preceded by 

an age of iron. It is almoſt ſuperfluous to enumerate the 
unworthy ſucceſſors of Auguſtus: their unparalleled 
- vices, and the ſplendid theatre on which they were acted, 
have ſaved them from oblivion. The dark unrelenting 
Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the ſtupid Claudius, the 
profligate and cruel Nero, the beaſtly Vitellius, and the 
timid mhuman Domitian, are condemned to everlaſting 
infamy. During fourſcore years (excepting only the 
ſhort and doubtful refpite of Veſpaſian's reign) Rome 
ed beneath an unremitting tyranny,. which exter- 
minated the ancient families of the republic, and was 
fatal to almoſt every virtue, and every talent, that aroſe 
in that unhappy period. Gibſon. 


XI. CHARACTER QF WIELIAM THE CONQUEROR» 


The character of this prince has ſeldom been ſet in its. 
true. light ; ſome eminent writers having been dazzled 
ſo much by the more ſhining parts of it, that they have 
hardly ſeen his faults; while others, out of a ſtrong de- 
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teſtation of tyranny, have been unwilling, to allow him 


the praiſe he deſerves. 

He may with juſtice be ranked among the greateſt 
generals any age has produced. There were united in 
him, activity, vigilance, intrepidity, caution, great force 
of judgment, and never-failing preſence of mind. He 
was ſtrict in his diſcipline, and kept his ſoldiers in per- 
fect obedience ; yet preſerved their affection. Havin 
been, from his very childhood, continually in war an 
at the head of armies, he joined, to all the capacity that 
genius could give, all the knowledge and ſkill that ex- 
pertence could teach, and was a perfect maſter of the 
military art, as it was practiſed in the times wherein he 
lived, His conſtitution enabled him to_ endure any 
hardſhips, and very few were equal to him in perſonal 
ſtrength, which was in his time an excellence of more 
importance than it is now, from the manner of fighting 
then in uſe. It is ſaid of him, that none except him- 
ſelt could bend his bow. His courage was heroic, and 
he poſſeſſed it not only in the field, 2 (which is more 
uncommon) in the cabinet, attempting great things with 
means that to other men appeared totally unequal to 
ſuch undertakings, and ſteadily proſecuting what he had 
boldly reſolved; being never diſturbed or diſheartened 
by difficulties, in tbe courſe of his enterpriſes z but hav 
ing that noble vigour of mind, which, mitead of bend- 
ing to oppoſition, riſes againſt it, and ſeems to have 2 
power of controlling and commanding Fortune herfelf. 
Nor was he leſs ſuperiour to pleaſure than to fear: ne 
luxury ſoftened him, no riot diſordered, no floth relax» 


ed. It helped not a little to maintain the high reſpe& 


his ſubjects had for him, that the majeſty of his cha- 
racter was never let down by any incontinence or inde- 
cent exceſs. His temperance and his chaſtity were con- 
ſtant guards, that ſecured his mind from all weakneſs, 
ſupported its dignity, and kept it always as it were on 
the throne, Had he kept his oaths to his people as 
well as he did his marriage vow, he would have been 
the beſt of kings; but he indulged other paſſions of a 
worſe nature, and infinitely more detrimental to the 

public- 
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public than thoſe he reſtrained. A luſt of power, 
which no regard to juſtice could limit, the moſt unre- 
lenting cruelty, and the moſt inſatiable avarice, poſſeſ- 
ſed his ſoul. It is true, indeed, that, among many acts 
of extreme inhumanity, ſome ſhining inſtances of great 
clemency may be produced, that were either effects of 
his policy,” which taught him this method of acquiring 
friends; or of his magnanimity, which made him flight 
a weak and ſubdued enemy, ſuch as was Edgar Athe- 
ling, in whom he found neither ſpirit nor talents able 
to contend with him for the crown. But where he had 
no advantage or pride in forgiving, his nature diſcover- 
ed itſelf to be utterly void of all ſenſe of compaſſion ; 
and ſome barbarities which he committed exceed the 
bounds that even tyrants and conquerors preſcribe to 
themſelves. 

Moſt of our antient hiſtorians give him the character 
of a very religious prince ; but his religion was, after the 
faſhion of thoſe times, belief without examination, and 
devotion without piety. It was a religion that prompt- 
ed him to endow monaſteries, and, at the ſame time, 
allowed him to pillage kingdoms ; that threw him on 
his knees before a relic or croſs, but ſuffered him unre- 
ſtrained to trample upon the liberties and rights of 
mankind. d 

As to his wiſdom in government, of which ſome mo- 
dern writers have ſpoken very highly, he was indeed fo 
far wiſe, that, through a long unquiet reign, he knew 
how to ſupport op by terrour, and employed the 
Propereſt means for the carrying on a very iniquitous 
and violent adminiſtration, But that which alone de- 
ſerves the name of wiſdom in the character of a king, 
thE maintaining of authority by the exerciſe of thoſe 
virtues which make the happineſs of his people, was 
what, with all his abilities, he does not appear to have 
poſſeſſed. Nor did he excel in thoſe ſoothing and po- 
pular arts, which ſometimes change the complexion of 
' tyranny, and give it the fallacious appearance of free- 
dom. His government was harſh and deſpotic, violat- 
ing even the principles of that conſtitution 1 1 — 
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himſelf had eſtabliſhed. Yet ſo far he performed the 
duty of a ſovereign, that he took care to maintain a good 
police in his realm; curbing licentiouſneſs with a ſtrong 
hand, which, in the tumultuous ſtate of his government, 
was a great and difficult work. How well he perform- 
ed it we may learn even from the teſtimony of a con- 
tempofary Saxon hiſtorian, who ſays, that, during his 
reign, a man might have travelled in perfect ſecurity all 
over the kingdom with his boſom full of gold, nor durſt 
any kill another in revenge of the greateſt offences. But 
it was a poor compenſation, that the high-ways were 
ſafe, when the courts of juſtice were dens of thieves, 
and when almoſt every man in authority, or in office, 
uſed his power to oppreſs and pillage the people. The 
king himſelf did not only tolerate, but encourage, ſup- 
port, and even ſhare theſe extortions. Though the 
reatneſs of the ancient landed eſtate of the crown, and 
the feudal profits to which he was legally entitled, ren- 
dered him one of the richeſt monarchs in Europe, he 
was not content with all that opulence, but, by autho- 
rizing the ſheriffs, who collected his revenues in the 
ſeveral counties, to practiſe the moſt grievous vexations 
and abuſes, for the raiſing of them higher; by a perpe- 
tual auction of the crown lands, fo that none of his ten- 
ants could be ſecure of poſſeſſion, if any other would 
come and offer more ; by various iniquities in the court 
of exchequer, which was entirely Norman; by forfei- 
tures wrongfully taken; and, laſtly, by arbitrary and il> + 
legal taxations ; he drew into his treaſury much too 
great a proportion of the wealth of his kingdom. 
It muſt, however, be owned, that if his avarice was 1 
inſatiably and unjuſtly rapacious, it was not meanly par- | 
ſunonious, nor of that ſordid kind which brings on a 
prince diſhonour and contempt. He ſupported the dig- 
nity of his crown with a decent magnificence z | 
though he never was laviſh, he was ſometimes 1; 1 
more eſpecially to his ſoldiers and to the church. But, 


looking on money as a neceſſary mean of maj 'T 
and increafing power, he deſired to accumulate as much | 
26 he could, rather, perhaps, from an ambitious than a | 
ee covetous 
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covetous nature; at leaſt, his avarice was ſubſervient tg 
his ambition, and he laid up wealth in kis coffers, as he 
did arms in his magazines, to be drawn out, when any 
proper occaſion required it, for the defence and en- 
gement of his dominions. | 
Upon the whole, he had many great qualities, but 
few virtues z and if thoſe actions that molt particularly 
diſtinguiſh the man or the king be impartially conſider- 
ed, we ſhall find, that, in his character, there is much 
to admire, but ſtill more to abhor. Lyttletan. 


XII. CHARLES v. FRANCIS I. AND HENRY VIII. 


FRANC15 the Firſt, who mounted the throne of Frante 
M the year fifteen hundred and fifteen, and Charles the 
Fifth, who obtained the Imperial crown in the year fif- 
teen hundred and nineteen, divided betweeh them the 
ſtrength and affections of all Europe. Charles ſucceed- 
ed to all the dominions of the houſe. of Auſtria, No 
family had ever gained ſo much by wiſe and fortunate 
marriages. By acquiſitions of this kind, the Auſtrian 
ces roſe, in a {fort time, from obſcure Counts of 
apſbourg, to be archdukes of Auſtria and kings of 
Bohemia, and were in poſleſſion of the imperial dignity 
by a ſort of hereditary right. Beſides theſe territories 
in Germany, Charles was heir to the crown of Spain, 
and to all the dominions which belonged to the houſe 
of Burgundy. The Burgundian provinces engroſſed, at 
that time, the riches and commerce of one half of Eu- 
fope ; and he drew from them, on many occaſions, thoſe 
immenſe ſums, which no people without trade and l' 
betty are able to contribute. Spain furniſhed him with 
a gallant and hardy infantry, to whoſe diſcipline he was 
indebted for all his conqueſts : and, at the ſame time, 
by the diſcovery of the new world, a vein of wealth was 
opened to him, which all the extravagance of ambition 
could not exhauſt. Theſe advantages rendered Charles 
the firſt prince in Europe; but he wiſhed to be more, 
and openly afpired to univerſal monarchy.” His genius 
was of that kind which ripens flowly, and lies long con- 
cealed; but it grew vp without obſervation, to an un- 
„ expected 
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expected height and vigour. He poſſeſſed, in an emi- 
nent degree, the characteriſtic virtues of all the differ- 
ent races of princes to whom he was allied. In form- 
ing his ſchemes, he difcovered all the ſubtlety and pe- 
netration of Ferdinand his grandfather ; he purſued 
them with that obſtinate and inflexible perſeverance 
which has ever ſince been peculiar to the Auſtrian blood; 
and, in executing them, he could employ the magna- 
nimity and boldneſs of his Burgundian anceſtors. His 
ability was equal to his power; and neither of them 
would have been inferiour to his deſigns, had not Pro- 
vidence, in pity to mankind, and in order to preſerve 
them from the worſt of all evils, univerſal monarchy, 
raiſed up Francis the Firſt to defend the liberty of Eu- 
rope. His dominions were leſs extenfive, but more 
united than the emperor's. His ſubjects were numer- 
ous, active, and warlike, lovers of glory, and lovers of 
their king. To Charles, power was the only object of 
defire, and he purſued it with an unwearied and joyleſs 
induſtry, Francis could mingle pleaſure and elegance 
with his ambition; and, though he neglefted ſome ad- 
vaatages which a more phlegmatic or more frugal prince 
would have improved, an active and intrepid courage 
ſupplied all his defects, and checked or defeated many 
of the emperor's deſigns. . 

The reſt of Europe obſerved all the motions of theſe 
mighty rivals with a jealous attention. On the one ſide, 
the Italians ſaw the danger which threatened Chriſten- 
dom, and, in order to avert it, had recourſe to the ex- 

pedient which they had often employed with ſucceſs. 
They endeavoured to divide the power of the two con- 
tending monarchs into equal ſcales, and, by the union of 
ſeveral ſmall ſtates, to counterpoiſe him whoſe power be- 
came too great. But, what they concerted with much 
wiſdom, they were able to execute with little vigour z 3 
and intrigue and refinement were feeble tences againſt 
the encroachments of military power. 

On the other fide, Henry the Eighth of England held 
the balance with leſs delicacy, but with a Uronger hand. 
He was the third prince of the age iu dignity and in 

N power 
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power; and the advantageous ſituation of his domi- 
nions, his domeſtic tranquillity, his immenſe wealth, and 
abſolute authority, rendered him the natural guardian 
of the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted 
him with emulation. He knew it to be his intereſt to 
keep the balance even, and to reſtrain . both, by not 
joining entirely with either of them. But he was ſel- 
dom able to reduce his ideas to practice: he was 
verned by caprice more than by principle; and the paſ- 
ſions of the man were an overmatch for the maxims of 
the king. Vanity and reſentment were the great ſprings 
of all his undertakings; and his neighbours eaſily found 
the way, by touching theſe, to force him upon many 
raſh and inconſiſtent enterpriſes. His reign was a per- 
petual ſeries of blunders in politics; and, while he eſ- 
teemed himſelf the wiſeſt prince in Europe, he was a 
conſtant dupe to thoſe who found it neceſſary, and 
coul ſubmit, to flatter him. Robertſon. 
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EXTRACT'S FROM THE BIBLF, AND SPECIMENS OF PULPIT 
ELOQUENCE, 
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1. THIRTEENT? CHAPTER OF THE FIRST BrisTtt T6 
THE CORINTHIANS, 


TO 
1 Hove I ſpeak with the tungues of men and of an- 
and have nbt charity, I ata become as ſounding 
brafs, or a tinkling cymbal, * 
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And thongh I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
ſtand all myſteries and all knowledge; and though I 
have all faith, ſo that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing. 

And though I beſtow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it proſiteth me nothing. 

Charity ſuffereth Jong, and is kind; charity envieth 
not ; charity vanteth not itſelf, is not puffed up 

Doth not behave itſelf unſeemly; ſeeketh not her 
own; is not eafily provoked ; thinketh no evil; 

Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 

zareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. > 

Charity never faileth : but whether there be prophe- 
cies, they ſhall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
ſhall ceaſe ; whether there be knowledge, it thall vaaith 
away. | 

For we know in part, and we propheſy in part. 

But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part ſhall be done away. 

When I was a child, I ſpake as a child, I underſtood 
as a child, I thought as a child; but when I became: a 
man, I put away childiſh things. 

For now we ſee through a glaſs darkly ; but then face. 
to face: now I know in part; but then ſhall I know 
even as alſo I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, theſe three ; 
but the greateſt of theſe is charity. 


II. PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON, 


A certain man had two ſons : 

And the younger of them ſaid to his father, Father 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to me. And he 
divided unto them his living. 

And not many days after, the younger ſon gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far country, 
and there waſted his ſubſtance with riotous living. 

And when he had ſpent all, there aroſe a mighty fa- 
une in that land; and he began to be in want. 
N 2 And 
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And he went and joined himſelf to a citizen of that 
country ; and he ſent him into his fields to feed ſwine. 
And he would have fain eaten of the huſks that the 
ſwine did eat: and no man gave unto him. | 

And when he came to himſelf, he ſaid, How man 
hired ſervants of my father's have bread enough and 30 
ſpare, and I perith with hunger! | 

I will ariſe and go to my father, and will ſay unto 
3 Father, I have ſinned againſt heaven and before 
thee, 

And am no more worthy to be called thy ſon :' make 
me as one of thy hired ſervants. 

And he aroſe and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father ſaw him, and had 
compaſſion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kiſſcd 
him. ; | 
And the ſon ſaid unto him, Father, I have ſinned 
againſt heaven and in thy ſight, and am no more wor- 
thy to be called thy ſon. a | 

But the father ſaid to his ſervants, Bring forth the 
beſt robe, and put it on him; and put a ring on his 
hand, and ſhoes on his feet. 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let 
us eat and be merry: bers | 

For this my ſon was dead, and is alive again; he was 
Joſt, and is found. And they began to be merry. 
No his elder fon was in the field: and as he came 

and drew nigh to the houſe, he heard muſic and dan- 
cing. | | 2 

Aud he called one of the ſervants, and aſked what 
theſe things meant. By 

And he ſaid unto him, Thy brother is come; and 
- thy father hath killed the fatted calf, becauſe he hath 
received him ſafe and ſound. 

And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore 
came his father out, and intreated him. 

And he, anſwering, ſaid to his father, Lo, theſe many 
years do I ſerve thee, neither tranſgreſſe ] Lat any time 
thy commandment ; and yet thou never gaveſt me 3 


kid, that I might make merry with my friends. But 
- — | . 
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But as ſoon as this thy ſon was come, who hath de- 
voured thy living with harlots, thou halt killed for him 
the fatted calf. | 

And he ſaid unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, 
and all that I have is thine. 

It was meet that we ſhould make merry and be glad: 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; he 
was loſt, and 1s found. 


HI. THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 


Tun heavens declare the glory of God; and the firma- 
ment ſhoweth his handy-work. 

Day unto day uttereth ſpeech, and night unto night 
ſhoweth knowledge. 

There is no ſpeech nor language, where their voice 
is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world : in them hath he 
ſet a tabernacle for the ſun ; 

Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoiceth as a ſtrong man to run a race. 

His going forth is from the end of the heaven, and 
his circuit unto the ends. of it: and there is nothing hid 
from. the heat thereof. 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the ſoul : 
2 teſtimony of the Lord is ſure, making wiſe the 
mple. X 

'The ſtatutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 
heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes. g : | 

The fear of the Lord i clean, enduring for ever: 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous alto- 
get her. 

More to be deſired are they than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold: ſweeter alſo than honey, and the ho- 
ney- comb. N 

Moreover by them is thy ſervant warned: and in 
keeping of them there is great reward. 

Who can underſtand his errours ? cleanſe thou me 
from ſecret taults, 

N 3 Keep 
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Keep back thy ſervant alſo from preſumptuous ſins ; 
let them not have dominion over me: then ſhall I be 
upright, and I ſhall be innocent from the great tranſ- 
greſſion. 

Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in thy light, O Lord, my ſtrength 
and my redeemer. 


IV. THE HUNDRED-AND-THIRD PSALM. - 


BLxss the Lord, O my ſoul: and all that is within me, 
bleſs his holy name. 

_ tae Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not all his be. 
nents : 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities: who healeth all 
thy diſeaſes. | 

Who redeemeth thy life from deſtruction : who crown- 
eth thee with loving-kindneſs and tender mercies. 

Who fatisfieth thy mouth with good things; ſo that 
thy youth is renewed like the eagles. 

The Lord executeth righteouſneſs and judgment for 
all that are oppreſſed. 

He made known his ways unto Moſes, his acls unto 
the children of Iſrael. 

The Lord is merciful and gracious, {low to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy. 

He will not always chide : neither will he keep his 
anger for ever. 

He hath not dealt with us after our aus; ; nor re- 
warded us according <o our iniquities. 

For, as the heaven is high above the earth; ſo great 
is his mercy towards them that fear him. 

As far as the caſt is from the weſt, ſo far hath he re- 
moved our tranſgreſſions from us. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, ſo the Lord piti- 
eth them that fear him. 

For he knoweth our frame: he remembereth that we 
are duſt. - 

As for man, his days are as graſs: as a flower of the 
* ſo he flouriſheth. 1 

Tor 
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For the wind paſſcth over it, and it is gone: and the 
place thereof ſhall know it no more. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from everlaſting to 
everlaſting, upon them that fear him; and his righte- 
ouſneſs unto children's children : 

To ſuch as keep his covenant, and to thoſe that re- 
member his commandments to do them. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens 
and his kingdom ruleth over all. 

Bleſs the Lord, ye his angels, that excel in ſtrength, 
that do his commandments, hearkening unto the voice 
of his word. 

Bleſs the Lord, all ye his hoſts; ye miniſters of his 
that do his pleaſure. - 4 

Bleſs the Lord, all his works, in all places of his do- 
minion. Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul. 


V. ON THE EARLY CULTURE OF THE HEART, 


From the heart proceed the iſſues of life. In vain are 
the greateſt outward advantages beſtowed on the man 
who ſuffers his inward frame to go into diſorder. He 
becomes the ſlave of irregular paſſions : he feels an aver- 
fion to the diſcipline by which. wiſdom and happineſs 
muſt be attained ; and loſes that balance of mind which 
alone gives ardour to the laudable purſuits, and a ſeaſon- 
ing to the natural pleaſures of life. 

Nothing, therefore, is ſo important as the early cul- 
ture of the heart. In youth we muſt lay the foundation 
of future excellence and bappineſs. We muſt then be- 
gin to control our deſires, to cultivate the love of order, 
and to form a juſt taſte of what is eſtimable in conduct. 
We muſt then learn to apply our faculties ſteadily, to 
put a juſt value on our time, and to diſdain the waſting 
of it in trifling purſuits or pleaſures, 

Whoever has lived any conſiderable time in the world, 
muſt have obſerved many inſtances in which the beſt na- 
tural advantages have been of little or no uſe to their 
owners in the great concerns of life. While their ta- 
lents and diſpoſitions were beginning to unfold, th 
vere beheld with admiration by all around them. The 
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moſt ſanguine hopes were entertained of their future 
ſucceſs ; and hardly any ſtation in ſociety was deemed 
too high for them to fill with honour and applauſe. 
But, in the progreſs of life, theſe early meteors have 
either gradually faded in ſplendour, or have taken an 
eccentric courſe, and dazzled only without being uſeful. 
Confident of their own talents, they have diſdained to 
ſubmit to habits of application; their paſſions have en- 
ſlaved them; inconſtancy has barred their way to uſeful 
attainments; falſe objects of emulation have led them 
aſtray ; improper attachments have confirmed the delu- 
ſions of paſſion; and they have finally ſunk into uſeleſſ- 
neſs, contempt, and miſery. Such examples, unhappily 
too frequent, are beacons ſet up to warn thoſe who are 
beginning the voyage of life; or rather, they are the- 
dreary tokens of ſhipwreck, marking thoſe rocks and 
ſhallows that have been fatal to others. Walker. 


VI. THE MAN OF TRUE HONOUR, 


In order to diſcern in what man's true honour conſiſts, 
we muſt look, not to any adventitious circumſtance of 
fortune; not to any ſingle ſparkling quality; but to the 
whole of what forms a man; what intitles him, as ſuch, 
to rank high among that claſs of beings to which he be- 
longs; in a word, we muſt look to the mind and the 
ſoul.—A mind ſuperiour to ſelfiſh intereſt and corrup- 
tion; a mind governed by the principles of uniform 
rectitude and integrity; the fame in proſperity and ad- 
verſity; which no bribe can ſeduce, nor terrour over- 
awe ; neither by pleaſure melted into effeminacy, nor 
by diſtreſs ſunk into dejection : ſuch is the mind which 
forms the diſtinction and eminence of man.—One, who, 
in no fituation of life, is either aſhamed or afraid of diſ- 
charging his duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
neſs — 7 conſtancy ; true to the God whom he worſhips, 
and true to the faith in which he profeſſes to believe; 
full of affection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to 
his friends, generous to his enemies, warm with com- 

fon to the unfortunate ; felf-denying to little private 
intereſts: and plcaſures, but zealous for public * 
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and happineſs ; magnanimous, without being proud; 
humble, without being mean; juſt, without being harſh; 
ſimple in his manners, but manly. in his feelings ; on 
whoſe word you can entirely rely; whoſe countenance 
never deceives you whoſe profeſſions of kindneſs are 
the effuſions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, inde- 
pendent of any views of advantage, you would chooſe 
for a ſuperiour, could truſt in as a friend, and could 
love as a brother :—this is the man, whom, in your 
heart, above all others, you do, you muſt, honour. Blair. 


Vil. ON FORTITUDE OF MIND. 


Ir is of the utmoſt importance to youth, to acquire 
firmneſs and fortitude of mind. There is no principle 
in human nature that is attended with a train of more 
dreadful conſequences, than that facility of manners, 
that ſimplicity of diſpoſition, that weakneſs of ſou}, 
which is eaſily perfuaded to comply with every . 
This good-nature, as it is falſely called, is the na- 
ture in the world; and is the occaſion of more calami- 
ties, and of more crimes, than the actual inclination to 
wickedneſs. To oppoſe the actual vicious inclination, 
Almighty God hath endued us with an underſtanding 
to difern its evil, and with a conſcience to check its 
progreſs ;z but this pernicious feebleneſs of mind has the 
appearance of ſociability and of virtue; and, by that 
appearance, deceives us to our ruin. - 

Perſons of ſuch a character make no original efforts 
of mind. They ſeem born to enliſt under a leader, and 


are the ſinners or the ſaints of accident. Fortitude of 


mind, and ſtrength of reſolution, are requiſite for every 


purpoſe of human life. In particular, they are neceſſary 


to keep us from the contagion of evil example. Let us 
be cautious in laying down reſolutions : let us be cauti- 
ous in concerting plans of action: but when we have 
once relolved, let us be immutable. When we have 
choſen the right path, let us hold on, though the temp- 
tations of life ſhould-beſet us on one hand, and the ter- 
rours of death on the other; not ſuffering the commo- 
lens of the world, nor even the changes of nature, to 


hake | 


* 
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ſhike or diſturb the more ſteadfaſt purpoſe of our ſouls, 
The moſt valuable of all poſſeſſions is a ſtrenuous and a 
ſteady mind, a ſelf-deciding ſpirit, prepared, as occaſion 
requires, to act, to ſuffer, or to die. Logan, 


VIII. FOLLY OF AN IRREGULAR COURSE OF LIFE. 


IT is a maxim cſtabliſhed by the ſad experience of ages, 
that „ Evil communication corrupts good manners,” 
The power of nature and of conſcience, and the influence 
of a religious education, may, for a while, withſtand rhe 
ſhock, but theſe will gradually be overpowered and 
yield to the impetuoſity of the torrent. Hence follow 
the painful ſtruggles between reaſon and the ſentes, be- 
tween conſcience and inclination, which conſtitute a ſtate 
.of the utmoit miſery and torment. Such perſons, whea 
they are carouling in the gay circle of their acquaiat- 
ance, when the blood is warm and the ſpirits high, 
will then go all lengths with their fellow debauchecs, 
and give a looſe to every wanton and every wicked de- 
fire.- But, when the calm forenoon hour of reflection 
comes; then canſcience, faithful to its truſt, fummons 
them to her awful bar, fills them with confuſion and 
remorſe, and condemns them to the ſevereſt of all tor- 
tures, to be. extended on the rack of reflection, to lie 
upon the torture of the mind.——This is a ſtate in 
which great part of mankind live and die. 'They have 
as much corruption as to lead them to the commiſſion 
of new ſins, and as much religion as to awakn in them 
remorle for theſe ſins. They repent of their old vicious 
pleaſures, and at the ſame time are laying plans for new 
ones, and make their lives one contiqued courſe of ſiu- 
ning and repenting, of tranſgreſſion and remorſe. Zogun. 


IX. ON RETIKEMENT AND MEDITATION. 


RETIREMENT and meditation open a ſource of new and 
better entertainment than you meet with in the world. 
You will ſoon find that the world does not perform 
what it promiſes. The circle of earthly enjoyments is 
narrow and circumſcribed ; the career of ſenſual plea- 
ure is ſoon run; and, when the novelty is over, the 


charm. 
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charm is gone. Who has not felt the ſatiety and weari- 
neſs of the king of IIrael, when he cried out, “ All is 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit ?? Unhappy is the man 
who in theſe caſes has nothing within to conſole him 
under his diſappointment. Miſerable is the man who 
has no reſources within himſelf, who cannot enjoy his 
own company, who depends for happineſs upon the 
next amuſement or the news of the day. 

But the wiſe man has treaſures within himſelf. The 
hour of ſolitude is the hour of meditation. He com- 
munes with his heart alone. He reviews the actions of 
his paſt life. He corrects what is amiſs : he rejoices 
in what is right: and, wiſer by experience, lays the 
plan of his future life. The great and the nodle, the 


wiſe and the learned, the pious and the good, hive been 


lovers of ſerious retirement. On this ficld, the patriot 
forms ſchemes, the philoſopher purſues his diſcoveries, 
the ſaint improves himſelf in wiſdom and goofneſs. 
Solitude is the hallowed ground which Religion in every 
age has adopted as her own. There her ſacred inſpira- 
tion is felt, and her holy myſtcries elevate the foul ; 
there devotion lifts up the voice ; there falls the tear of 
contrition ; there the heart pours itſelf forth before him 
who made, and him who redeemed it. Apart from men, 
you live with nature, and converſe with God. Logan, 


X. AGAINST THE INDULGENCE OF THE PASSIONS, 


Ir will be our wiſdom to be always on our guard againſt 
fuch principles as obviouſly favour ani encourage the in- 
dulgence ot our paſſions. Every paſſion is prone to juſti- 
fy itlelf, and to lay hold on every thing that can ſerve 
this purpoſe. Whenever we call in our paſſions and in- 
clinations as counſellors, we thall ſee and reaſon no far- 
ther than they allow us. "The paſſions are naturally 
eloquent, and plead vehemently in their on cauſe : but 
their oratory will almoſt certainly be faiſe and ſophiſti- 
cal, in thoſe points which relate to their own gratifica» 
tion. Let us therefore have a jealous eye on all thoſe 
principles which help to juſtify us in the unreſtrained in- 
dulgence of them, Mankind are fo formed, that they 
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cannot be eaſy in their own minds, without ſome kind 
of reaſoning by which they may defend their own con- 
duct. When therefore they find that they cannot, or 
rather do not bring up their own conduct to the known, 
eſtabliſhed, and authoriſed ſtandard of virtuous behavi- 
our, they immediately ſet about bringing down their 
principles to their practice. s 3 
Thus ſome encourage themſelves in the almoſt un- 
bounded indulgence of their inclinations, on this prin- 
ciple, that God has planted all our paſſions in us, and 
that he would not have given them to us, unleſs he had 
intended that we ſhould gratify them. — But they never 
reflect, that God has likewiſe planted reaſon and con- 
ſcience within us, for this purpoſe, that we ſhould regu- 
late all our gratifications by the rules of true moderation, 
of pure virtue, and of genuine religion. 55 
Others again juſtify themſelves in all their irregulari- 
ties and exceſſes by pleading, that the temptations to in- 
dulge in all kinds of pleaſures are ſo ſtrong, that it is far 
beyond their power to reſiſt and ſurmount them. But 


* 


this is only a pretence : it is the want of will and deter- 


mined reſolution, not the want of power, that makes us 
yield to the impulſe of every inclination or paſſion that 
happens to be uppermoſt. God has implanted in the 
mind of man a power of will and reſolution, which, when 
exerted in a determined manner, is capable of overcom- 
ing every difficulty, and of braving every danger, And 
the ſtrength of this reſolution is ever countenanced and 
ſupported by Heaven, when it is exerted on the ſide, or 
in the cauſe, of virtue and righteouſneſs. Nay, let thoſe 
perſons who pretend that the temptations to vice are al- 
together irreſiſtible, be told, that the point of honour in 
the taſhionable world, demands ſomething to be done 
by them much more difficult than any thing that virtue 
and the law of God demand of us; andithey will ſee 


how, in ſupport of honour, the innate ſtrength of the -_ 
human mind diſplays itſelf in all its vigour. Strange! 


that men ſhould exert the firmeſt fortitude in obedience 
to the laws of manners, and manners too, which reaſon 
can ſcarcely approve; and yet ſhall plead that we are 
£5 7 quite 


— 
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2 weak and incapable of any manly efforts in obe- 
ience to the laws of virtue and of God, on which the 
chief happineſs and glory of rational beings depend. 
Others make themſelves ealy in courſes which they 
are conſcious are not right, on the principle, that their 
follies, irregularities, and even great vices, are only the 
mere infirmities of nature, and that God is good and 
merciful, and will not call them to a ſevere account for 
them. But ſuch perſons ought to conſider, that God 
has, in the conſtitution 'of Nature and the courſe of 
Providence, annexed puniſhments to vice even in this 
world, and ſuch puniſhments as ſooner or later will un- 
avoidably follow upon a continued indulgence in vicious 
conduct. And if the face of God is ſet againſt wicked- 
neſs of all kinds, fo that it, is actually puniſhed under his 
government in this world, what ground can there be to 
hope, that under the ſame government in another world 
it thall eſcape unpuniſhed ? It is true that God is good: 
He is goodneſs itſelf, “ God is love, and dwells in 
love.” But it is the goodneſs of an univerſal governor, 
which requires, that the authority of his laws be pre- 
ſerved, and that every tranſgreſſion unrepented of and 
unamended ſhould meet with a proper treatment. And 
as vice is the reproach of our nature, the natural ſource 
of . miſery to ourſelves, and of hurt to others, ſo the 
very principle of goodneſs will lead the all-gracious Go- 
vernor of the world to inflict deſerved puniſhments on 
all the incorrigible workers of iniquity. Leechman, 


xl. ON THE DISSOLUTION OF ALL VISIBLE THINGS, 


Every thing around us is ſubject to diſſolution, and is 
actually diſſolving. Every year, we behold proofs and 
ſymptoms of this. The flowers wither and the corn is 
cut down: trees and ſhrubs drop their leaves and wear 
* mewn of decay: the mountain oak, which flouriſh. 
ed for ages, now ſtands a blighted trunk, inſpiring me- 
lancholy. Places, renowned of old for beauty and de- 
fence, are known to us only by their names. Here and 
there are ruins of temples where our fathers worſhip- 
ped; Of Jeruſalem and * temple on Mount Zion, 3 
| whic 
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which ſuch glorious things are ſaid, there is not one 
ſtone left upon another. Babylon the great is fallen. 
Families, and ſtates, and empires, have their riſe, and 
glory, and decline. The earth itſelf is waxing old. 


Tbe ſun, and ſtars, and elements, ſhall at laſt diflolve, 


Years, as they paſs, ſpeak to us of the conſummation 
of all things. Liſten to their parting voice. In ſtill, 
but ſolemn language, they tell of the Angel, who ſhall 
lift up his hand to heaven, and ſwear by him that liveth 
for ever and ever, „Time ſhall be no more.” Charters. 
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SPEECHES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


1 {PEECH or iR ROBERT WALPOLE, IN THE YFAR 1932, 
ON A Motto RESPFCTING THE NUN BER OF TROOPS 
PROPOSED TO BE KEPT UP IN THE AKMY. 


M.“-srZAKEA—I find the gentlemen who oppoſe the 
motion made by my honourable friend, have all along 
argued, as if the number of forces now propoſed were 
to be kept up againſt law, or to be continued for ever; 
whereas the very deſign of the motion made to this 
*Hhouſe, is in order to have a law for keeping them up; 
and all that the gentleman wants by his motion is, that 
they ſhall be continued for this year only. The caſe 


then before us is this: Whether it will be more proper, 


and more for the bene ſit of the nation, to keep up the 
| number 


— 
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number propoſed for one year, or, by an ill-timed fru- 
gality, to reduce ſome part of them, and thereby expoſe 
the nation to be contemned and deſpiſed by our neigh» 
bours round us, and that at a time when the public tran- 
quillity is but juſt ſettled, and before we can know 
whether ſome of our neighbouring powers are ſatisfied 
or not. Nations, as well as private men, muſt accom- 
modate their meaſures to the times in which they live. 
The circumſtances of Europe are now much altered 
from what they were in former days. But a few ages 
ago there was no ſuch thing in Europe as what we now 
call a ſtanding army : there was nothing but the militia 
of any country; and therefore it was po way neceſſary 
for us to have any thing elſe. If we quarrelled with 
any oF our neighbours, we were ſure they had — 
but militia to bring againſt us. Our militia was, and 
hope is ſtill, as good as theirs; but I do not believe 
that any maß will ſay, that tae militia of any country 
can be made fully as good as regular troops, bred up to 
diſcipline, and accuſtomed to command, for many years : 
the thing is impoſſible, and is ſo looked on by all the 
Powers of Europe. There is not a ſovereign ſtate in 
Europe which does not keep a body of regular troo; 
in its pay, and therefore it is become in a manner a 
ſolutely neceſſary for us to keep ſome ; we muſt have 
ſome regular troops to oppoſe to thoſe that may. upon 
ſudden emergency be brought againſt us, and to obſtruct 
their paſſage, till we have time to raiſe more. The on- 
ly queſtion is, how great a number we ought to keep; 
in what manner they ought to be kept up and fo as got 
to be dangerous to our conſtitution. | 
As to the preventing of any danger ariſing from the- 
regular forces kept up, I do not think there can be a 
- better method propoſed than that of keeping them up 
only by authority of parliament, and continuing then 
only from year to year. By this method, Sir, they 
muſt always be dependent on, and ſubſervient to, the 
- parliament or people; and, conſequently, can never be 
made uſe of for any thing but the preſervation and ſafe- 
ty of the people againſt all attempts foreign and do- 
1 * O 2 meſtic; 
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meſtic; and while they are kept up in this manner, they 
will always be a tcrrour to our enemies, without ſub- 
jecting us to any of thoſe misfortunes into which other 
countries have fallen. A ſtanding army, I find, is re- 
preſented by ſome gentlemen, who have ſpoken upon 
the other fide of the queſtion, as not to be depended 
upon, even by the king whoſe ſervice they are in. I 
grant that an army of Britiſh ſubjects, whatever way 
kept up or modelled, is not to be truſted to by a king 
who makes any attempts upon the liberties of the peo- 
ple: but if an. army raiſed and maintained without the 
conſent of parliament is not to be truſtgd to by a king 
who has ſuch deſigns, how much leſs can any man de- 
pend, for the execution of ſuch defigns, upon ap army 
ſuch as we have at preſent ; an army raiſed, kept up, 
and maintained, by the people; an army that may be 
diſmiſſed by them when they pleaſe; and an army that 
is commanded by gentlemen of ſome of the beſt eſtates 
and families amongſt us, who never can be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of joining in any meaſures for enſlaving a country, 
where they have fo great an intereſt, and where their 
anceſtors have ſo often ſignalized themſelves in the 
cauſe of bberty ? It is not therefore to be imagined, that 
ſuch an army can ever be of any dangerous conſequence 
to our liberties, were it even much more numerous than 


it is propoſed to be. | | 
11. SPEECH OF MR PUL'TNEY ON THE SAME OCCASION, 


Sin, - We have heard a great deal about parliamentary 
armies, and about an army continued from year to year. 
I have. always been, Sir, and always ſhall be, againſt a 
ſtanding army of any kind. To me it is a terrible thing, 
whether under that of parliamentary, or any other de- 
ſignation. A ſtanding army is a body of men diſtinct 
from the body of the people; they are governed by dif- 
ferent laws; and blind obedience and an entire ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the orders of their commanding officer is their 
only principle. The nations around us, Sir, are already 
enſlaved, and have been enſlaved by thoſe very means : 
by means of their ſtanding armies they have every one 
i * loſt 
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loſt their liberties. It is indeed impoſſible that the li- 
berties of the people can be preſerved in any country 
where a numerous ſtanding army is kept up. Shall we 
then take any of our meaſures from the examples of our 
neighbours ? No, Sir; on the contrary, from their miſ- 
fortunes we ought to learn to avoid thoſe rocks upon 
which they have ſplit. 

It fignifies nothing to tell me, that our army is com- 
manded by fuch gentlemen as cannot be ſuppoſed to 
join in any meaſures for enſlaving their country. It 
may be ſo: I hope it is ſo. I have a very good opinion 
of many gentlemen now in the army: I believe they 
would not join in any fuch meaſures. But their lives 
are uncertain z nor can we be ſure how long they may 
be continued in command: they may be all diſmiſſed in 
a moment, and proper tools of power put in their room. 
Beſides, Sir, we know the paſſions of men; we know 
how dangerous it is to truſt the beſt of men with too 
much power. Where was there a braver army than 
that under Julius Cæſar? Where was there ever an ar- 
my that had ſerved their country more faithfully ? 'That 
army was commanded generally by the beſt citizens of 
Rome, by men of great fortune and figure in their coun- 

; yet that army enflaved their country. The affec- 
tions of the ſoldiers towards their country, the honour 
and integrity of the under officers, are not to be de- 
pended on. By the military law, the adminiſtration of 
juſtice is ſo quick, and the puniſhments fo ſevere, that 
neither officer nor ſoldier dares offer to diſpute the or- 
ders of his ſupreme commander: he muſt not conſult 
his own inclinations. If an officer were commanded to 
pull his own father out of this houſe, he muſt do it: he 
dares riot diſobey : 'immediate death would be the fare 
conſequence of the-leaſt grumbling. And if an officer 
were ſent into the Court of Requeſts, accompanied by 
a body of muſketeers with ſcrewed bayonets, and with 
orders to tell us what we ought to do, and how we were 
to vote—I know what would be the duty' of this houſe 
—] know it would be our duty to order the officer to 
be taken and hanged up _ door of W 
. 1 At » 
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Sir, I doubt much if ſuch a ſpirit could be found in this 
Houſe, or in any houſe of Commons that will ever be 


in England. 


Sir, I talk not of imaginary things: I talk of what 
has happened to an Engliſh Houſe of Commons, and 
from an Engliſh army; not only from an Engliſh army, 


but from an army that was raiſed by that very Houſe of 


Commons, an army that was paid by them, and an army 
that was commanded by generals appointed by them. 
Therefore do not let us vainly imagine, that an army 
raiſed and maintained by authority of parliament will 
always be ſubmiſſive to them. If an army be ſo nume- 
rous as to have it in their power to over-awe the par- 
liament, they will be ſubmiſſive as long as the parlia- 
ment does nothing to diſoblige their favourite general; 
but, when that caſe happens, I am. afratd that inſtead of 
the parliament's diſmiſſing the army, the army will diſ- 
miſs the parliament; as has been done heretofore. Nor 


docs the legality or illegality of that parliament, or of 


that army, alter the caſe : for, with reſpect to that ar- 
my, and according to their way of thinking, the par- 
liament diſmiſſed by them was a legal. parliament ; they 
were an army raiſed and maintained according to law; 


and, at firſt, they were raiſed, as they imagined, for the 


preſervation of thoſe liberties which they afterwards 
deſtroyed. | | Pong: 
It has been urged, Sir, that whoever is for the Pro- 
teſtant ſucce ſſion muſt be for continuing the army. 
For that very reaſon, Sir, I am againſt continuing the 
army. Lknow that neither the proteſtant ſucceſſion in 
his Majeſty's moſt-illuſtrious houſe, nor any ſucceſſion, 
can ever be ſafe, as long as there is a ſtanding army in 
the country. Armies; Sir, have no regard to hereditary 
ſucceſſion. [The firſt iwo Czfars at Rome did pretty 


Vell, and found means to keep their armies. in tolerable 
ſubjection, becauſe the generals and officers were all 


their own creatures. But how did it fare with their 


ſucceſſors ? Was not every one of them named by the 


army, without any regard to hereditary right, or to any 


. 


vight!. A cobbler, a gardener, orany man who happeneil 
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to raiſe himſelf in the army, and could gain their affec- 
tions was made emperour of the world. Was not every 

ſucceeding emperour raiſed to the throne, or tumbled 
headlong into the duſt, according to the mere whim or 
mad frenzy of the ſoldiers ? 

We are told this army is defired to be continued but 
for one year longer, or for a limited- term of years. 
How long have we already continued our army from 
year to year? And if it thus continue, wherein will it 
differ from the ſtanding armies of thoſe countries which 
have already ſubmitted their necks to the yoke ?—We 
are now come to the Rubicon. Our army is now to be 
reduced, or it never will. From his Majeſty's own 
mouth we are aſſured of a profound tranquillity abroad: 
we know there is one at home. If this is not a 
time; if theſe circumſtances do not afford us à ſaſe op- 
portunity for reducing at leaſt a part of our regular for- 
ces, we never can expect to ſee any reduction; and this 
nation, already overburdened with debts and taxes, muſt 
be loaded with the heavy charge of perpetually ſupport- 
ing a numerous ſtanding army; and remain for ever 
expoſed to the danger of having its liberties and privi- 
leges trampled upon by any future king and miniſtry, 
who ſhall take it into their heads to do fo, and ſhall 
take a proper care to model the army for that purpoſe. 


In. SPEECH OF MR HORACE WALPOLE, 1740, IN RE» 
PROOF OF MR PITT, 


8m, -I was unwilling to interrupt the courſe of this de- 
bate, while it was carried on with calmneſs and 

by men who do not ſuffer the ardour of oppoſition to 
cloud their reaſon or tranſport them to ſuch expreſſions 
as the dignity of this aſſembly does not admit.” I 
have hitherto deferred anſwering the gentleman, who 
declaimed againſt the bill with ſuch fluency and rhetoric 
and fuch vehemence of geſture ; who charged the advo- 
cates for the expedients now propoſed, with having no 
regard to any intereſt but their own, and with making 
laws only to conſume paper, and threatened them with 
the defection of their adherents, and the loſs of their 
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influence, upon this new diſcovery of their folly and 
their ignorance. —Nor, Sir, do I now anſwer him for 


any other purpoſe, than to remind him how little the 
clamour of rage and petulancy of invective contribute to 
the end for which this aſſembly is called together; how 
little the diſcovery of truth is promoted, and the ſecu- 


rity of the nation eſtablithed, by poepous: diction and 


theatrical emotion. 

Formidable ſounds and furious e. confident 
aſſertions and lofty periods, may affect the young and 
unexperienced; and perhaps the gentleman. may have 
contracted his habits of oratory by converſing more with 

thoſe of his own age than with ſuch as have more op- 
portunities of acquiring knowledge and more ſucceſsful 
methods of communicating their ſentiments. 


If the heat of his temper,” Sir, would ſuffer him to 


attend to thoſe whoſe age and long acquaintance with 
buſineſs give them an indi} putable right to deference and 
ſuperiority, he would learn in time to reaſon rather than 
declaim z and to prefer juſtneſs of argument and an ac- 
curate knowledge of facts, to founding epithets, anc 
ſplendid ſuperlatives; which may diſturb the imagina- 
tion for a moment, but leave no laſting impreffion on 
the mind. He would learn, Sir, that to accuſe and 
prove are very different ; and that reproaches unſup- 
ported by evidence affect on p the character of him that 
utters them. Excurſions o fancy and flights of ora- 
tory, are indeed · pardonable in young men, but in no 
other; and it would ſurely contribute more, even to 
the purpoſt for which ſome gentlemen appear to ſpeak 
(that ot depreciating the conduct of adminiſtration, ) to 
prove the inconveniencies and injuſtice of this bill, than 
barely to aſſert them, with whatever magnificence of 
language, or appearance of zeal, honeſty, r 4-00 


Aly. MR PITT'S REPLY-_ 
am —The atrocious crime of being a young man which 


the honourable gentleman has with ſuch ſpirit and de- 


cency charged upon me, I ſhall neither attempt to e 
late ca deny; but content myſelf with wiſhing that 1 
l may 
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may be one of thoſe whoſe follies may ceaſe with their 
youth, and not of thoſe who continue ignorant in ſpite 
of age and experience. 

Whether youth can be attributed to any man as a re- 

proach, I will not, Sir, aſſume the province of deter- 
mining; but ſurely age may juſtly become contemptible, 
if the opportunities which it brings have paſſed away 
without improvement, and vice appear to prevail when 
the paſſions have ſubſided. The wretch, who, after 
having ſeen the conſequences of a thouſand errours, 
continues ſtill to blunder, and in whom age has only ad- 
ded obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the object either of 
abhorrence or contempt, and deſerves not that his gray 
head ſhould fecure him from inſults. Much more, Sir, 
is he to be abhorred, who, as he has advanced in age, 
has receded from virtue and become more wicked with 
leſs temptation, who ꝓroſt gutes himſelf for money which 
he cannot enjoy, and ſpends the remains of his life in 
the ruin of his country. |; 
But youth, Sir, is not my only crime: I have been 
accuſed of acting a theatrical purt. A theatrical part 
may Either imply ſome peculiarities of geſture, or a diſ- 
ſimulation, of my real ſentiments and the adoption of 
the opinions and language of another man. 

In the firſt ſenſe, Sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted, and delerves to be mentioned only that it may 
be deſpiſed. I am at liberty, like every other man, to 
uſe my own language; and, though I may perhaps have 
ſome ambition to pleaſe this gentleman, I thall not lay 
myſelf under any reſtraint, nor very ſolicitouſly copy his 
diction or his mien, however matured by age or 
led by experience. | 

But, if any man ſhall, by charging me with theatri- 
cal behaviour, imply that I utter any | Bare but my 
own, I ſhall treat him as a calumniator and villain ; nor 
ſhall any protection ſhelter him from the treatment 
which he deſerves. I thall, on ſuch an occaſion, with» 
out ſcruple, trample vpon all thoſe forms with which 
wealth and dignity entrench themſelves, nor ſhall any 


thing but age reſtrain my reſentment ; age, which al- 
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© ways brings with it one privilege, that of being inſolent 
and ſupercilious without puniſhment. 8 


| But with regard, Sir, to thoſe whom I have offended, 


I am of opinion that if I had acted a borrowggf part, 

T ſhould have avoided their cenſure; the heat which 

| offended them is the ardour of qpnviction, and that zeal 

ſy for the ſervice of my country which neither hope nor 

fear ſhall influence me to ſuppreſs. I will not fit un- 

| | concerned while my liberty is invaded, nor look in ſi- 

| lence upon public robbery. —I will exert my endeavours, 

| | at whatever hazard, to repel the aggreſſor and drag the 

| thief to juſtice, whoever may protect him in his vil- 
lany, and whoever may partake of his plunder. 


V. SPEECH OF MR PITT, IN 1742, ON A MOTION FOR 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OF MINISTERS, 


( Six, —I know not by what fatality che adverſaries of the 
motion are impelled to aſſiſt their antagoniſts and con- 
tribute to their own overthrow, by ſuggeſting, whenever 
they attempt to oppoſe it, new arguments againſt them- 
ſelves. JECTS Foe: | 
It has been long obſerved, that when men are draw- 
ing near to deſtruttion, they are apparently deprived of 
| their underſtanding, and contribute by their own folly 
* to thoſe calamities with which they are threatened, but 
4 which might, by a different conduct, be ſometimes de- 
. » layed. This has ſurely now happened to the veteran 
| advocates for an abſolute and unaccountable miniſtry, 
: who have diſcovered on this occaſion, by the weakneſs 
: of their reſiſtance, that their abilities are declining ; and 
j TI cannot but hope that the omen will be fulfilled, and 
* that their infatuation will be quickly followed by their 
ruin. * | 1 
To touch in this debate on our domeſtic affairs, to 
mention the diſtribution of the public money, and to 
diſcover their fears leſt the ways in which it has been 
diſburſed ſhoald by this enquiry be diſcovered, to recall 
, | tothe minds of their opponents the immenſe ſums which 
have been annually demanded, and of which no account 
| * 9.5 | has 
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has been yet given, is ſurely the loweſt degree of weak- 


neſs and imprudence. | 

I am fo far from being convinced that any danger can 
ariſe from this inquiry, that I believe the nation can only 
be injured by a long neglect of ſuch examinations; and 
that a ininiſter is only formidable, when he has exempt- 
ed himſelf by a kind of preſcription from expoſing his 
accounts, and has long had an opportunity of employ- 
ing the public money in multiplying his dependents, en- 
riching his hirelings, enſlaving boroughs, and corrupt- 
ing ſenates. | 

That theſe have been in reality the purpoſes for which 
the taxes of many. years have been ſquandered, is ſuſſi- 
ciently apparent without an inquiry. We have. waſted 
ſums with which the French, in purſuance of their new 
fcheme of increaſing their influence, wodld have been 
able to purchaſe the ſubmiſſion of half the nations of 
the earth, and with which the monarchs of Euro 
might have been held dependent on a nod ; theſe they 
have waſted, only to fink our country into diſgrace, to 
heighten the ſpirit of impotent enemies, to deſtroy our 
commerce, and diſtreſs our colonies. We have patient- 
ly ſuffered, during a peace of twenty years, thole taxes 
to be extorted from us, by which a war might have been 
ſupported againſt the moſt powerful nation, and have 
ſeen them engulphed in the boundleſs expences of the 
government, without being able to diſcover any other 
effect from them than the eſtabliſhment of miniſterial 
tyranny. - i 

There has, indeed, been among the foilowers of the 
court a regular ſubordination, and exact obedience z nor 
has any man been found hardy enough to reject the 
dictates of the grand viſier. Every man who has re- 
ceived his pay, has, with great cheerfulneſs, complied 
with his commands; and every man who has held any 
poſt or office under the crown, has evidently conſidered 
himſclf as enliſted by the minitter. 

But the viſible influence of places, however deſtruc- 
tive to the conſtitution, is not the chief motive of an 
inquiry. An inquiry implies ſomething ſecret, and is 

" intended 
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intended to diſcover the private methods of extending 
dependence and propagating corruption; the methods 
by which the people have been influenced to chooſe 
thoſe men for repreſentatives whoſe principles they de- 
teſt, and whoſe conduct they condemn; and by which 
thoſe whom their country has choſen for the guardians 
of its liberties, have been induced to ſupport in this 
Houſe, meaſures, which, in every other place, they have 


made no ſcruple to cenſure. 


When we ſhall examine the diſtribution of the pub- 
lic treaſure ; when we ſhall inquire by what conduct we 
have been debarred from the honours of war, and, at 
the ſame time, deprived of the bleflings of peace; to 
what cauſes it is to be imputed, that our debts have re- 
mained during the long- continued tranquillity of Eu- 
rope, nearly in the ſtate to which they were raiſed by 
fighting at our own expence, the general quarrel of 
mankind ; and why the ſinking fund (a kind of invio- 
lable depoſit appropriated to the payment of our credi- 
tors and the mitigation of our taxes) has been from 
year to year diverted to very different uſes ; —we ſhall 
find, that our treaſure has been exhauſted, not to hum- 
ble foreign enemies or obviate domeſtic inſurrections; 
not to ſupport our allies or ſuppreſs our faQtions ; but 
for ends, which no man -who feels the love of his coun- 
try yet unextinguiſhed can name without horrour—the 
purchaſe of alliances and the hire of votes; the cor- 
ruption of the people and the exaltation of France. 

Such are the diſcoveries which I am not afraid to de- 
clare that I expect from the inquiry z and therefore 1 


cannot but think it neceſſary. If thoſe to whom the 


adminiſtration of affairs has been for twenty years com- 
mitted, have betrayed their truſt ; if they have invaded 
the public rights with the public treaſure, and made uſe 


of the dignities which their country has conferred upon 


them, only to enſlave it; who will not confeſs, that they 
ought to be delivered up. to ſpeedy juſtice ? that they 
ht. to be ſet as land-marks to poſterity, to warn thoſe 


who ſhall hereafter launch out on the ocean of afflu- 


ence ard power, not to be too confident of a. proſper- 
1 . ous 
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dus pale, but to remember, that there are rocks on 
which whoever ruſhes muſt inevitably periſh ? If they 
are innocent (and far be it from me to declare them guil- 
ty without examination) whom will this inquiry injure ? 
or what effects will it produce, but that which every 
man appears to deſire, the re-eſtabliſhment of the pub. 
lic tranquillity, a firm confidence in the juſtice and wiſ- 
dom of the government, and a general reconciliation of 
the people to the miniſters ? 


VI. SPEECH OF ARTABANES TO HIS BROTHER, DARIUS 
KING OF PERSIA, ON HIS PROPOSNG TO MAKE WAR 
AGAINST THE SCYTHIANS, 


Trry who form any important enterpriſe, ought c>re- 
fully to confider, whether it will be beneficial or inju- 
rious to the ſtate; whether the execution of it will be 
eaſy or difficult ; whether it be likely to augment or di- 
miniſh their glory; and, laſtly, whether the thing de- 
ſigned be conſiſtent with, or conwary to, the rules of 
juſtice. For my part, I cannot perWive, Sir, even though 
you were ſure of ſucceſs, what advantage you can pro- 
poſe to yourſelf in undertaking a war againſt the Scy- 
thians. Conſider the vaſt diſtance between them and 
you, and the prodigious ſpace of land and ſea that ſe- 
parates them from your dominions. Beſides, they are 
a people that dwell in wild and uncultivated deſerts ; that 
have neither towns nor houſes ; that have no fixed fettle- 
ment or places of habitation ; and that are deſtitute of 
all manner of riches. What ſpoil or benefit can ac- 
crue to your troops from ſuch an expedition ? or, to 
ſpeak more properly, what loſs have you not reaſon to 

apprehend ? | 
As they are accuſtomed to remove from country to 
country, if they ſhould think proper to fly before you 
(not out of cowardice or fear, for they are a very cour- 
ageous and warlike people, but only with a defign to 
. harraſs and ruin your army by continual and fatiguing 
marches) what would become of us, in ſuch an uneut- 
tivated, barren, and naked country, where we ſhall v ei- 
ther find forage for our horſes, nor proviſions for our 
P men ? 


\ 
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men ? I am afraid, Sir, that through a falſe notion of 
glory and the influence of flatterers, you may be hur- 
ricd into a war which may turn to the diſhonour of the 
nation. You now enjoy the ſweets of peace and tran- 
.quillity in the midit of your people, where you are the 
object of their admiration and the promoter of their 
happineſs. Is not the glory of a king who loves his ſub- 
jects and is beloved by them; who, inſtead of making 
war againſt neighbouring or diſtant nations, makes uſe 
of his power to keep them in peace and amity with each 
other; is not ſuch a glory vaſtly preferable to that of 
ravaging and ſpoiling nations? of filling the earth with 
{laughter and deſolation, with horrour, ' conſternation, 
and deſpair ? | 
But there is one motive more which ought to have 
a greater influence upon you than all others, I mean 
that of juſtice. Thanks to the gods, you are not of the 
number of thoſe princes, who acknowledge no other 
law than that of gorce, and who imagine they have a 
peculiar privilege apnexed to their dignity, which pri- 
vate perſons have not, of invading other men's proper- 
ties. You do not make your greatneſs conſiſt in being 
able to do whatever you will, but in willing only what 
may be done, without infringing the laws or violating 
juſtice. To ſpeak plain, ſhall one man be reckoned 
unjuſt and a robber, for ſeizing on a- few acres of his 
neighbour's eſtate ; and ſhall another be reckoned juſt 
and great, and have the title of hero, only becauſe he 
ſeizes upon and uſurps whole provinces ? Permit me, 
Sir, to aſk you, what title you have to Scythia ? What 
injury have the Scythians done to you? What reaſon 
can you alledge for declaring war againſt them ? The 
war, indeed, in which you have been engaged againſt 
the Babylonians, was, at the ſame time, both jaſt and 
neceſſary. The gods have accordingly crowned your 
arms with ſucceſs, It belongs to - you, Sir, to judge 


whether that which you propoſe now to undertake, be, 


A war of the {ame nature. Rollin. 
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vu. SPEECH OF JUNIUS BRUTUS (WHO, WITH A MuLri- 
TUDE OF PLEBEIANS, HAD RETIRED FROM ROME ON 
ACCOUNT OF THE TYRANNY OF THE PATRICIANS) TO 
HIS FELLOW SOLDIERS, AND TO A DEPUTATION FROM 
THE ROMAN SENATORS, 


Ont would imagine, fellow ſoldiers, by this deep ſilence, 
that you are ftill awed by that ſervile fear in which the 
Patricians have kept you fo long. Every man conſults 
the eyes of the reſt, to diſcover whether there be more 
reſolution in others than he finds in himſelf; and not 
one of you has the courage to ſpeak in public that which 
is the conſtant ſubject of your private converſation. Do 
you not know that you are free? This camp, theſe arms, 
do not they convince you that you are no longer under 
tyrants ? And if you could ſtill doubt it, would not this 
ſtep which the ſenate has taken be ſufficient to ſatisfy 
you ? "Thoſe Patricians, fo haughty and imperious, now 
ſend to court us: they no longer make uſe either of 
proud commands or cruel threats: they invite us as their 
fellow-citizens,. to return into our common city: nay, 
fome of our ſovereigns, you ſee, are fo gracious as to 
come to our very camp, to offer us a general pardon. 
Whence, then, can proceed this obſtinate filence, after 
ſuch ſingular condeſcenſions ! If you doubt the fincerity 
of their promiſes ; if you fear, that, under the veil of a 
few fine words, they conceal your former chains, why 
do you not ſpeak? Declare your thoughts freely. Or, 
if you dare not open your mouths, at leaſt hear a Ro- 
man, who has courage enough to fear nothing but the 
not ſpeaking the truth. 

Lou invite us, Senators, to return to Rome; but you 
do not tell us upon what conditions. Can Plebeians, 
poor, though free, think of being united with Patricians, 
ſo rich, and ſo ambitious ? And, even though we fhould*+ 
agree to the conditions you have to offer, what — 
will the Patricians give us for the performance z thoſe 
hauglity Patricians, who make it a merit among them» 
ſelves to have deceived the people? You talk to us of 


nothing but pardon and forgiveneſs, as if we were your 
2 ſubjects, 


i. 
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fubjects, and ſubjects in rebellion : but that is the point 
to be diſcuſſed. Is it the people or the ſenate who are 
in fault? Which of the two orders was it that firſt vio- 
lated thoſe laws of ſociety which ought to reign among 
the members of the ſame republic? This is the queſtion, 
In order to judge of this without prejudice, give me leave 
barely to relate a certain number of facts, for the truth 
of which I will appeal to no other but yourſelves. . To 
revenge your wrongs, we drove Tarquin from Rome; 
we took arms againſt a ſovereign who defended himiclt 
only with the prayers he made to us to leave your in- 
tereſts and to return to his obedience. We afterwards 
cut to pieces the armies which endeavoured to reſtore 
him to the throne. The formidable power of Porſenna, 
the famine we underwent during a long ſiege, the fierce 
aſſaults, the continual battles, were all ihe, or, in ſhort, 
was any thing capable of ſhaking the fa:th which we had 
given you? Thirty Latin cities united to reſtore the 
Tarquins. What would you have done then, if we had 
abandoned you and joined your enemies? What re- 
wards might we not have obtained of Tarquin, while 
the ſenate and nobles would have been the victims of 
his reſentment ? Who was it that diſperſed this dange- 
rous combiuation ? To whom are you obliged for the 
defeat of the Latins? Is it not to this people ? Is it not 
to them you owe that very power which you have fince 
turned againſt them? What recompenſe have we had 
for the afliſtance we gave you? Is the condition of the 
Roman people one jot the better? Have you aſſociated 
them in your cflices and dignities ? - Have our poor ci- 
tizens found ſo much as the ſmalleſt relief in their ne · 
ceſlities! On the contrary, have not our braveſt fol- 
diers, oppreited with the weight of uſury, been groaning 
in the chains of their mercileis creditors? What has be- 
come of all theſe vain promi ſes of aboliſhing, in time of 
peace, the debts which the extortions of the great had 
forced us to contract? Scarcely was the war finiſhed, 
when you alike forgot our ſervices and your oaths, 
With what deſign then do you come hither ? Why do 
you try to feduce this people by the enchantments of 

7 your 
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your words? Are there any oaths ſo ſolemm as to bind 
your faith? And, after all, what would you get by an 
union, brought about by artiſice, kept up with mutual 
diſtruſt, and which muſt end at laſt in a civil war? Let 
us on both fides avoid ſuch heavy misfortunes : let us 
not loſe the happineſs of our ſeparation : ſuffer us to de- 
part. from a country where we are loaded with chains 
like ſo many ſlaves, and where, being reduced to be on- 
ly farmers of our own inheritances, we are forced to 
cultivate them for the profit of our tyrants. So long 
as we have ſworc!s in our hands, we ſhall be able to open 
to ourſelves a way into more fortunate climates z and 
wherever the gods ſhall grant us to live in liberty, there 
ſhall. we find our country. Hate. 


VIII. SPEECH OF MARCUS VALERIUS, IN THE ROMAN SE- 
NATE, ON A DISPUTE BETWEEN THE PATRICIANS AND 
PLEBEIANS CONCERNING THE FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


We are made to fear, that the public liberty will be in 
danger, if- we grant ſo much power to the people, and 
allow them to try thoſe of our order who ſhall be ac- 
cuſed by the tribunes. I am perſuaded, on the con- 
trary, that nothing is more likely to preſerve it. The 
republic conſiſts of two orders, Patricians and Plebeians. 
The queſtion is, which of thoſe two orders may more 
ſafely be truſted with the guardianſhip of that ſacred 
depoſite, our liberty. I maintain, that it will be more 
ſecure in the hands of the people, who deſire only not 
to be oppreſſed, than in thoſe of the nobles, who all 
have a violent thirſt of dominion. The nobles, inveſt- 
ed with the prime magiſtracies, diſtinguithed by their 
birih, their wealth, and their honours, will always be 
powerful enough to hold the people to their duty ; and - 
the people, when they have the authority of the laws, 
being naturally jealous of all exalted power, will watch 
over the actions of the great, and, by the dread of a po- 
pular inquiry and judgment, keep a check upon the 
ambition of ſu:h Patricians as might be tempted to aſ- 
pire to tyranny. f ; 
You aboliſhed the royalty, Fathers, becauſe the au- 
| . chority. 
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thority of a ſingle man grew exorbitant. Not ſatisfied 
with dividing the ſovereign power between two annual 
magiſtrates, you gave them a council of three hundred 
ſenators, to be inſpectors over their conduct, and mode- 
rators of their authority. But this ſenate, ſo formidable 
to the kings and to the conſuls, has nothing in the re- 
public to balance its power. I know very well, that, 
hitherto, there is all the reaſon in the world to applaud 
its moderation. But who can ſay whether we are not ob · 
liged for this to our fear of enemies abroad, and to thoſe 
continual wars which we have been forced to maintain? 
Who will be anſwerable that our ſucceſſors, grown 
more haughty and potent by a long peace, ſhall not 
make attempts upon the liberty of our country, and that, 
in the ſenate, there ſhall not ariſe ſome ſtrong faction, 
whoſe leader will find means to become the tyrant of 
his country, if there be not, at the ſame time, ſome 
other power; out of the ſenate, to withitand ſuch am- 
bitious enterpriſes, by iinpeaching the authors and abet- 
ters of them before the people. 

Perhaps the queſtion will be aſked me, Whether th- 
ſame inconveniency is not to be apprehended from the 
people, and whether it is poſſible to make ſufficient pro- 
viſion, that there ſhall not at ſome time ariſe among the 
Plebeians a head of a party, who will abuſe his influence 
over the minds of the multitude, and, under the old pre- 
tence of defending the people's intereſts, in the end in- 
vade both their liberty and that of the ſenate ? But, you 
well know, that, upon the leaſt danger which the re- 
public may ſeem to be in on that fide, our conſuls have 
power to name a dictator, whom they will never chooſe 
but from among your own body; that this ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, abſolute maſter of the lives of his fellow. citi- 
zens, is able by his ſole authority to diſſipate a popular 
faction; and the wiſdom of our laws has allowed him 

that formidable power but for ſix months, for fear he 
ſhould abuſe it, and employ, in the eſtablithment of his 
on tyranuy, an authority intruſted with him only to 

deſtroy that of any other ambitious men, 
Thus, with 2 mutual — the ſcnate will be 
watchful 
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watchful over the behaviour of the conſuls; the people 
over that of the ſenate; and the dictator, when the 
ſtate of affairs requires the intervention of ſuch a ma- 
- giſtrate, will curb the ambition of all. The more eyes 
there-are upon the conduct of every branch of 'our le- 
giſlature, the more ſecure will be our liberty, and the 
more perfect our conſtitution. Flocke. 


IX,” PART OF CICERO'S ORATION IN DEFENCE OF MILO 
FOR KILLING CLODIUS, 


Every circumſtance concurs to prove that it was for 
Milo's intereſt Clodius ſhould live; that, on the con- 
trary, Milo's death was a moſt deſirable event for an- 
{wering the purpoſes of Clodius : that, on the one ſide, 
there was a moſt implacable hatred ; on the other, not 
the leaſt : that the one had been continually employing 
himſelf in acts of violence, the other only in oppolin;; 
them : that the life of Milo was threatened, and his 
death publicly foretold by Clodius; whereas nothing of 
that kind was ever heard from Milo: that the day fix- 
ed for Milo's journey was well known to his adverſary, 
while Milo knew not when Clodius was to Teturn : 
that Milo's journey was neceſſary, but that of Clodius 
rather the contrary : that the one openly declared his 
intention of leaving Rome that day, while the other 
concealed his intention of returning : that Milo made 
no alteration in his meaſures, but that Clodius feigned 
an excuſe for altering his: that if Milo had deſigned to 
way-lay Clodius, he would have waited for him near 
the city till it was dark; but that Clodius, even if be 
had been under no apprehenſions from Milo, ought to 
have been afraid of coming to town ſo late at night. 
Let us now conſider whether the place where t 

encountered was moſt favourable to Milo or to Clodius. 
But can there, my Lords, be any room for doubt, or 
deliberation upon that ? It was near the eſtate of Clo. 
dius, where at leaſt a thouſand able-bodied men were 
employed in his mad ſchemes of building —Did Milo 
think he ſhould have an advantage by attacking him 
from an eminence, and did he for this reaſon pitch upon 
that ſpot for the engagement ? or was he not rather ex- 


pected 


g 
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pected in that place by his adverſary, who hoped the ſi- 
tuation would favour his aſſault? The thing, my Lords, 


ſpeaks for itſelf, which muſt be allowed to be of the 


greateſt importance in determining a queſtion, Were 
the affair to be repreſented only by painting, inſtead of 
being expreſſed by words, it would even then clearly 
appear which was the traitor, and which was free from 
all miſchievous deſigns ; when the one was ſitting in his 
chariot, muffled up in his cloak, and his wife along with | 


- him, Which of theſe circumſtances was not a very 


great incumbrance ? the dreſs, the chariot, or the com- 
panion? How could he be worſe equipped for an en- 

agement, when he was wrapt up in a cloak, embarraſ- 
fed with a chariot, and almoſt fettered by his wife? Ob- 


ſerve the other now; in the firſt place, ſallying out on a 


ſudden ſrom his ſeat; for what reaſon? in the evening; 
what urged him? late; to what purpoſe, eſpecially at 
that ſealen ? He calls at Pompey's ſeat; with what 
view? To ſee Pompey? He knew he was at Alſium. 
To ſee his houſe ? he had been in it a thouſand times. 
What then could be the reaſon of this loitering and 
ſhifting about ?—He wanted to be upon the ſpot when 
Milo came up. 

But if, my Lords, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing ſhines out with ſuch ſtrong and full evidence, 
that Milo returned to Rome with an innocent mind, un- 
ſtained with guilt, undiſturbed by fear, and free from 
the accuſations of conſcience; call to mind, I beſeech 
you by the immortal gods, the expedition with which 
he came back, his entrance into the forum while the ſe- 
nate-houſe was in flames, the greatneſs of ſoul he diſ- 
covered, the look he aſſumed, the ſpeech he made on 
the occaſion. He delivered himſelf up, not only to the 
people, but even to the ſenate ; nor to the ſenate alone, 
but even to guards appointed for the public ſecurity; 
nor merely to them, but even to the authority of him 
whom the ſenate had intruſted with the care of the 
whole republic to whom he would never have delivered 


Hiroſelf, if he had not been confident of the goodneſs 


of his cauſe, 


X. 
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X. SPEECH OF DEMOSTHENES TO THE ATHENIANS, EX» 
CITING THEM TO PROSECUTE THE WAR AGAINST 
PHILIP WITH VIGOUR, 


ATHENIans I Had this ailembly been called together 
on an unuſual oecaſion, I thould have heard the opi- 
nions of others before I had offered my on; and it 
what they propoſed had ſeemed to me judicious, I 
ſhould have been ſilent; if otherwiſe, I ſhould have 
given my reaſons for differing from thoſe who had ſpo- 
ken before me. But as the ſubject of our preſent de- 
liberations has been often treated by others, I hope I 
{hall be excuſed, though I riſe up firit to offer my opi- 
nion. Had the ſchemes formerly propoſed been ſue- 
ceſsful, there would have been no occaſion for the pre- 
ſent conſultation. | 

Firſt, then, my countrymen, let me intreat you not to 
look upon the ſtate of our affairs as deſperate, though 
it be unpromiling : for, as, on one hand, to compare x 4. 


preſent with times paſt, matters have indeed a very 


gloomy aſpect; ſo, on the other, if we extend our views 


to future times, I have good hopes that the diſtreſſes 


we are now under will prove of greater advantage to 


us than if we had never fallen into them. If it be aſk - 


ed, what probability there is of this? I anſwer, I hope 
it will appear that it is our egregious mitb:haviour alone 
that has brought us into theſe diſadvantageous circum- 
ſtances : from which follows the necellity of altering our 
conduct, and the proſpect of bettering our circumſtances 
by doing fo, 

If we had, nothing to accuſe ourſelves of, and yet 
found our affairs in their pr:fent diſorderly condition, 
we ſhould not have room left even for the nope of re- 
covering ourſelves. But, my countrymen, it is known 
to you, partly by your own rememHer.ince, and partly oy 
intormation from others, how gloriouſly the Lacedæmo- 


nian war was ſuſtained, in which we u engaged, in de- 


fence of our own rights, agauſt an enemy powerful and 
formidable; in the whole conduct of which war no» 
thing happened unworthy the dignity of the Athenian 
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ſtate; and this within theſe few years paſt. My in- 
tention in recalling to your memory this part of our 
hiſtory, is to ſhow you, that you have no reaſon to fear 
any enemy, if your operations be wiſely planned and 
vigorouſly executed. 

The enemy has, indeed, gained conſiderable advan- 


tages by treaty as well as by conqueſt; for it is to be 


expected, that princes and ſtates will court the alliance 


of thoſe who ſeem powerful enough to protect both 


themſelves and their confederates. But, my country- 


men, though you have of late been too ſupinely negli- 


gent of what concerned you ſo nearly, if you will, even 
now, reſolve to exert yourſelves unanimouſly, each ac- 
cording to his reſpective abilities and circumſtances, the 
rich by contributing liberally towards the expence of 


the war, and the reſt by preſenting themſelves to be 


inrolled to make up the deficiencies of the army and 
navy; if, in ſhort, you will at laſt reſume your own 
character and ad like yourſelves--it is not yet too late, 
with the help of Heaven, to recover what you have 
loſt, and to inflift the juſt vengeance on your inſolent 
enemy. N . 
But when will you, my countrymen, when will you 
rouſe from your indolence, and bethink yourſelves of 
what is to be done? When you are forced to it by 
fome fatal diſaſter? When irreſiſtible neceſſity drives 
you ?—What think you of the diſgraces which are al- 
ready come upon you ? Is not the paſt ſufficient to ſti- 
mulate your activity? or do ye wait for ſomewhat yet 
to come, more forcible and urgent? How long will you 
amuſe yourſelves with inquiring of one another after 
news as you, ramble idly about the ſtreets? What news 


fo ſtrange ever came to Athens, as that a Macedonian 


ſhould ſubdue this ſtate and lord it over Greece? A- 
gain, you atk one another, „ What, is Philip dead ? 
« No,” it is anſwered; „ but he is very ill.“ How 
fooliſh this quriofity ! What is it to you whether Phi- 
lip is fick or well? Suppoſe he were dead, your in- 
activity would ſoon raiſe up againſt yourſelves another 
Philip in his ſtead; for it is not his ſtrength that has 


made ' 
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made him what he is, but your indolence ; which has 
of late been ſuch that you ſeem neither in a condition 
to take any advantage of the enemy, nor to keep it if 
it were gained by others for you. 

Wiſdom directs, that the conductors of a war always 
anticipate the operations of the enemy, inſtead of wait- 
ing to ſee what ſteps he ſhall take : whereas you, Athe- 
nians, though you be maſters of all that is neceſſary for 
war, as ſhipping, cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not 
the ſpirit to make the proper uſe of your advantages, 
but ſuffer the enemy to dictate to you every motion you 
are-to make. If you hear that Philip is in the Cher- 
ſoneſus, you order troops to be ſent thither; if at 
Pylz, forces are to be detached to ſecure that poſt. 
Wherever he makes an attack, there you ſtand upon 
your defence. You attend him in all his motions, as 
ſoldiers do their general. But you never think of 
ſtriking out of yourſelves any bold and effectual ſcheme 
for bringing him to reaſon, by being before-hand with 
him. A pitiful manner of carrying on war at any 
time; but, in the critical circumſtances you are now 
in, utterly ruinous. 

O ſhame to the Athenian name.! We undertook this 
war againſt Philip, in order to obtain redreſs of griev- 
ances, and to force him to indemnify us for the injuries 
he had done us; and we have conducted it ſo ſucceſs- 
fully, that we ſhall by and by think ourſelves happy if 
we eſcape being defeated and ruined. For, who can 
think that a prince of his reſtleſs and ambitious temper 
will not improve the opportunities and advantages 
which our indolence and timidity preſent him? 11 
he give over his deſigns againſt us, without being o- 
bliged to it? And who will oblige him? Who will re- 
ſtrain his fury ? Shall we wait tor afliſtance from ſome 
unknown country ?—In the name of all that is ſacred 
and all that is dear to us, let us make an attempt with 
what forces we can raiſe, i we ſhould not be able to 
raiſe as many as we would wiſh. Let us do ſomewhat 
to curb this tyrant. Let us remember this; that he is 
our enemy; that he hath ſpoiled us of our dominions ; 
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that we have long been ſubject to his inſolence; that 
whatever we expected to be done for us by others hath 
proved againſt us; and that all the reſource left is in 
ourſelves : then ſhall we come to a proper determina- 
tion; then ſhall we give the due attention to affairs, 
and be ready to act as becomes Athenians. 


PART 


PART HI. 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC PIECES. 


RECESS — —ö⁰—1— — — —— — 


SECTION VI. 


POETICAL PIECES IN RHYME, 


I. THE TOWN-MOUSE AND COUNTRY-MOUSF. 


()xcs on a time, ſo runs the fable, 
A country-mouſe, right ho{pitable, 
Receiv'd a town-mouſe at his board, 
Juſt as a farmer might a lord: 
A frugal mouſe, upon the whole, 
Yet lov'd his friend, and had a foul. 
He brought him bacon, nothing lean ; 
Pudding, that might have pleas'd a dean 
Cheeſe, ſuch as men in Suffolk make; 
But wiſh'd it Stilton for his fake. 
Our courtier ſcarce would touch a bit, 
But ihow'd his breeding and his wit 
He did his beſt to ſeem to eat, 
And cry'd, © I vow you're mighty neat : 
« But then, my friend, this ſavage ſcene | 
« For Heaven's fake, come, live with men: 
« Conlider, mice, like men, muſt die, 
* Both ſmall and great, both you and I: 
9 5 2 « Then 
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Then ſpend, your life in joꝝ and ſport.—. 
« This doctrine, friend, I learn'd at court.“ 

The verieſt hermit in the nation 2613 900 TAE | 
May yield, Heaven knows,ito'ſtro emit ation, . 
Away they come, through chick and thith, Jaidiif v4 
To a tall houſe near Lincoln Inn bol 1 
"Twas on the night of a debate: 
When all their lordſhips had fat late 

Behold the place, where, if a poet 
Shin'd-in deſcription, he might ſhow t; 
Tell how the moon-beam trembling falls 
And tips with ſilver all the walllss?db?s 


: . | } 9701 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, . e e 
Groteſco roofs, and ſtucco floors 
But let it, in a word, be ſaid, capers trig act apt 


if 45116Mm St! 
The moon was up, and men a-bed :, þ 


The gueſts withdrawn, had left the treat, © 

And down the mice ſat, r&te-2- tete. eng, 
Our courtier walks from diſh to diſh; 

Taſtes for his friend of fowl and fiſh: 

ce That jelly's rich, this malmſey healing; 

6“ Pray dip your whiſkers and your tail in.“ 

Was ever ſuch a happy ſwain ? 

He ſtuffs and ſwills, and ſtuffs again. 

«. Pm quite aſham'd—'tis mighty rude 

4% To eat ſo much but all's bo good |! 

] have a thouſand thanks to give 

« My lord àlone knows how to live.“ 

No ſooner ſaid, but from the hall 

Ruſli chaplain, butler, dogs, and all 

« Arat! a rat! clap to the door.“ — 

The cat came bouncing on the floor! 


O for the heart of Homer's mice, 


" - 
x 7. 110 


Or gods to fave them in a trice - "4:64 ho 
* 1 4 wa $4 17 
4 An't pleaſe your honour,” quoth che Peaſem, Tn 
« This tame deſert is not To pleaſant : 
his lame deſert is not fo pleaſant” # 97 
« Gir 2 ,4 (2112 io 1»! $1292 919% 
ive me again my hollow tree, K e, 
A 1. ; Y! 12 * I: 130) % 
« A cruſt of bread, and liberty, Oh ED Fcþe. 
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IUnarx the fas. however fair, 1 


That carrigg an affected air; ?PWIOUA 0197 
The liſping tane the,.thane; conſtrain there: 


The ſtudy'd look, the qaſſion ſeignid, 
Are fopperies, which only tend 


To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 
With what ſuperiour grace enchants 
The face which nature's pencil paims! 

Where eyes, unexercis'd in art, 
Glow with the meaning of the heart 
Where freedom and good- humour = 
And eaſy gaiety and wit |! 
Though perfect beauty be not there, 
The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 
We catch from ev'ry look delight, 
And grow enamour'd at the fight: 
For beauty, though we all approve, 
Excites our wonder more than love; 
While the agrecable {trikes ſure, 
And un gi es the wounds we cannot cure. 
ooſe, affected, empty, vain, 
The ſhrilleſt of the cackling train, 
With proud and elevated creſt, 
Precetence claim'd above the reſt. 

Says ſhe, I laugh at human race, 
Who ſay geeſe hobble in their pace; 
Look here !—the fland'rous lie detect; 
Not haughty man is ſo crect. 

That peacock yonder ! -- ſee, how vain 

The creature's of his gaudy train! 

If both were ſtripp'd,: I'd pawn my word 
A gooſe would be the finer bird, 

Nature, to hide her own defects, - 

Her bungled work with finery decks: 

Were geeſe ſet of with half that how, 

Would men admire the peacock ? No. 

Thus vaunting, croſs the meads ſhe ſtalks : 
The cackling breed m— walks. 
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Thoſe creatures | how they. 'rmitpic met” . 


Iheſe airs thy awkwardneſs' impart, 9 : 
And ſhow thee plainly as thou arr. 0 


; NArunr expects mankind ſhould' ſnare 
The duties of the public care. 


From pole to pole our commerce guide; 
1 


184 rorTIcATH Pikes 
The ſun ſhot down his noob. tide beam! Wen $1} d 
The ſwans were ſporting in the ſtreams. dn 
Their ſnowy plumes and ſtately pride 


Provok'd her ſpleen. Wh chere, the e 
Again what arrogance we. & | — 8 _ 


Shall ev'ry fowl the water Kim, 91:20 N69 NGC vals 
Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim'? ©? or Dy 
Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, s r 
And their own emptineſs diſcern, 
So ſaying, with extended wings, | 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings; e et 
Her boſom ſwells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, MY 1 
And. tbe ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes. b on 
Contempt and mockery ertſu d. 2d 
And burſts of laughter er fl the flood. is banGt 26 
A Swan, ſuperiour to the reſt, r e 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool deat; 6v of 1 
Conceited thing, elate with pride! | = 20 1 
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Among thy equals of the flock 1 0 pd 
Thou hadit eſcap'd the public mock, (ts OV 
And, as thy parts to good conduce, on 341 
Been deem d an honeſt hobbling gooſmmma. 

Learn hence to ſtudy wiſdom's rules 104 
Know foppery's the pride of fools ; t di lf 

And, ſtriving nature to conceal, al s way | 

You only her defects reveal. | „t 1 
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III. THE MAN, CAT, DOG, AND FL, v. 


Who's born for floth ? Jo ſome we find PERS 
The plough- ſhare's annual toil aſſign' d 
Some at the ſounding anvil glow; Lern UC 
Some the ſwift-ſliding ſhuttle throw; 01 2 
Some, ſtudious of the wind and tide, 


Some 
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Some (taught by induſtry) impart | 
With hands an fect. the works of art; 
While ſome, of genius more refin'd, 
With head and tongue aſſiſt mankind : 
Each, aiming at one common end, 
Proves to the whole a needful friend. 
'Thus, born each other's uſeful aid, 
By turns are obligations paid, 
The animals, by want oppreſs'd, 
To man their ſervices addreſs'd: 
While each purſu'd its ſelfiſh good, 
They hunger'd for precarious food; 
'Their hours with anxious cares were vext ; 
One day they fed, and ſtarv'd the next: 
They ſaw that plenty, ſure and rife, 
Was found alone in ſocial life; 
That mutual induſtry profeſs'd 
The various wants of man redreſs'd. 
The Cat, half-famiſh'd, lean, and weak, 
Demands the privilege to ſpeak. 
Well Puſs (ſays man), and what can you 
To benefit the public do ? | 
The Cat replies; Theſe teeth, theſe claus, oy 
With vigilance ſhall ſerve the cauſe : 
The mouſe, deſtroy'd by my purſuit, 
No longer ſhall your feaſts pollute ; 
Nor rats, from nightly ambuſcade, 
With waſteful teeth your. ſtores invade. 
I grant, ſays man, to-general uſe 
Jour parts and talents may conduce; 
For rats and mice purloin our . 
And threſhers whirl the flail in vain: 
Thus ſhall the cat, a foe to ſpoil, 
Protect the farmer's honeſt toil. 
Then, turning to the Dog, he cry'd, 273 
Well, * be next you I 
Sir, ſays the -appla 
We We lem to plans, Nur cauſe. 
Aſk thoſe who know me, if diſtruſt 
Eer found me treacherous or unjuſt. . 
„ bod : Q 3 Did 
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Did 1 e' er faith or friendſtuip break 2 Wu, 01 hy ty 
Aſk all thoſe creatures; let them an. out He 349" 
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My vigilance and truſty zeal, 
Perhaps might ſerve the public weal. 


Might not your flocks in ſafety fred... 
Were I to guard the fleecy breed? 
Did I the nightly watches kerp ß 15 ot gte 
Could thieves invade you while you ſleep ::: 


The man replies, Tis juſt and right, 
Rewards ſuch ſervice ſhould requite. 
So rare, in property we find 


Truſt uncorrupt among mankin e. 
That, taken in a public view, I N bartogingy 
The firſt diſtinction is your due. 
Such merits all rewards tranſcend; ay 
Be then my comrade and my friend. N 9 18 

Addreſſing now the Fly. From you W 
What public ſervice can accrue? 7 ICE NE 

From me ! the flutt'ring inſec̃t faid ; * 
I thought you knew me better bre. 
Sir, I'm a gentleman. Igtfity 1057 1 ik br 
That I to induſtry ſubmit ? Ws 1112111 dt ni % 
Let mean mechanics, to be fed. 


By puſineis earn ignoble bread : 

Loſt in exceſs of daily joys, 

No thought, no care, my life annoys. 
At noon (the lady's matin hour) 

I fip the tea's delicious flower: 

On cates luxuriouſly I dine, 0 
And drink the fragrance of the vine: 
Studious of elegance and eaſe, 
Myſelt alone I ſeek to pleaſe. 

The man his pert conceit derides, 
And thus the ufeleſs coxcomb chides. 

Hence, from that peach, that downy ſeat 3 7 
No idle fool deſerves to eat. A Ph 
Could you have ſapp'd the bluſhing rind} $20.0 
And on that pulp ambrofial din de. 
Had not ſome hand, with {kill and bad 13299 1 
To riſe the tree, 1 the ſoil? / 
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Conſider, fot, what would enſue; +! 
Were all ſuch worthleſs things as you. 
Beſides, vain ſelfiſh inſect, lern 
(If you can right and wrong diſcern) 
That he who with, induſtrious zeal, 
Contributes to the public weal, 
By adding to the common good. 
His own hath rightly underſtood. 


IV. HYMN ON GRATITUDE: , 


WHExN all thy mercies, 0 my God, 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys; 

Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 


O how ſhall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare 

That glows within my raviſh'd heart ? 
But thou canſt read it there, 


Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd 
And all my wants redreſt, 

When in the filent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breaſt. 


To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 

Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelves to pray'r. 


Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 
'Thy tender care beſtow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd 
From whom thoſe comforts flow'd. 


When in the ſlippery paths of youth 
With heedleſs ſteps I ran, 

Thine arm, unſeen, convey'd me ſafe, 
And led me up to man. - 


Through hidden dangers, toils, and deaths, 
It gently clear'd my way, 


And through the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 


| More to be fear'd than they. 
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When worn with ſickneſs, | oft haſt, thou; + Y [10g 1 +1 1751 7 
With health renew'di my face, nn el νν 4 

* And when in ſins and ſorrows. ſunk, YU guiganꝗgt of 

0 Reviv'd my ſoul wich : grace. OT ce I 
" Thy bounteous hand, with  wofldly bus Noa 
| Hath made my cup run ot; ary 


And, in a kind and faithful frieni | Til mort goivlaryC 

6 Hath doubl'd all my ſtore.” Vito > any (1 and 

8 Ten thouſand chouſand precious gifts £ pb 8 * 

My daily thanks employ; lied n n lie 

Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart | n 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with jop 

Through every period of my life 

Thy goodneſs PIl purſue; bu. bat 

And after death in diſtant worlds 1 


The glorious theme renew. 


When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 
My ever- grat dl heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſhall adore. 


Through all eternity, to Thee 
A joyful ſong PI raiſe; 
For O, eternity's too ſhort 


3 To utter all thy praiſe! Addiſon. 


| | V. ODE ro LEVEN WATER. 


On Leven's banks, while free to rove 
| And tune the rural pipe to love, 
FY I envy'd not the happieſt ſwain 

9 That ever trode th' Arcadian plain. 1 
Paure ſtream in whoſe tranſparent wave e 

My youthful limbs I wont to.lavez ;; 

No torrents ſtain. thy limpid ſource ;/, |, 88 40 

No rocks, ianpede thy dim be q1 -c 10404 ; 

That ſweetly, b its * . ge 2d acl Fo 
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While, lightly poisd, the ſcaly brosd; mow nod V7 


The ruthleſs pike, intent on war; 

The ſilver eel, an mottled par. W 

Devolving from thy parent Lakes. . DEE 

A charming maze thy waters make, 

By bowers of birch and groves of pine, 

And hedges flower'd with eglantine. 
Sti!l on thy banks, ſo gaily green, 

May numerous herds and flocks be ſeen 

And laſſes, chanting ofer the pail z “ 

And ſhepherds, piping in the dalg; | 

And ancient faith, that knows no guile; 

And induſtry, enibrown'd with toil ; 

And hearts reſolv'd, and hands prepar'd, 


The bleſſings they enjoy to guard.  Smallet. 


VI. THE CHARMS OF THE VILLAGE. 
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SWEET Auburn! lovelieſt village of the plain 
Where health and plenty cheer'd the labouring ſwain; 
Where ſmiling ſpring its earlieſt viſit paid, | 
And parting ſuinmer's ling'ring blooms delay'd : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and eaſe! 

Seats of my youth, when every ſport could pleaſe ! 
How often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, \ 
Where humble happineſs endear'd each ſcene ! 

How often have I paus'd on every charm ! 

The ſhelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the buſy mill, 

The decent church that topp'd the neighbouring hill; 
The hawthorn buſh, with ſeats beneath the ſhade, ' 
For talking age and whiſpering lovers made. 

Sweet .was the ſound, when oft, at evening's cloſe, 
Up yonder hill, the village-murmur roſe ; 
There, as I paſs'd with careleſs ſteps and flow, 

The mingling notes came ſoften'd from below : 
The ſwain, reſponſive as the milkmaid ſung ; 
The ſoher herd, that low'd to meet their young; 


** 
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* The noiſy eeſe that abbled o'er the Il; 

1 The playful chien elt let looſe B 130 
. The watch-Jof's voice; that bay'd'the' whiſp'ring wind- 

And the loud lapgh; at fpoke-the vacam mind: 

Theſe all; t#'ſofe cornftifibng Touy ught/the/Kade; 9110 ba 


And fillet patiſe/the 15 maden 21 1 
16 « ſuot gmilggu n s Lan iſliugun Diga 
© 51 F > hn 


0 /, Near vonder ple: where, once, che garden maul * 

1 And, ſtill, where many a garden-flow'r grows wild 
8 There, where a;few-torn —_ the place diſcloſe, . "Ph 

| The A villas ee s modeſt manſion roſg, „ 1+ 


A man he was. to *21l the country dear, . 1 

| And paſling rich—with forty pounds, a eur. ne 
is Remote from towns, he ran his godly race; 145 4 
if Nor. cer. had chang d, nor wiſh'd to change his Place: 2 
* Unpractis'd be, to fawn or {eek for powerr,.r 

| By doftrines faſhion'd to the varying hour; 
* ” Far other aims his. heart had learn'd to prize, 1 
4 More Hild to raiſe the wretched than to rie r 0 


1 His houſe was known to all the vagrant train ; 
"7 He chid their wand'rings, but reliev'd their pain. 
at The long-remember'd beggar-was his gueſt, 
\/ Whoſe beard deſcending ſwept his aged breaſt; 
The ruin'd ſpendthrift, now no longer proud, 150 
Claim'd kindred there, and bad his claims allow” 
_- The broken ſoldier, kindly' bid to Nays | 1 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the N away; 2 
F Wept o'er his "wounds or tales of ſorrow b : 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and ſhow'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his gueſts, the good man learn'd to glow, 
| And quite forgot their vices in their woe; ad 
1 Careleſs their merits or their faults to ſcan, 
His pity gave ere charity began. 
* Thus, to relieve the wretched was his pride; 
; And ev'n his failings lean'd to 5 s ſide: 
9 But, in his duty prompt at every call 
us He watch'd, and wept, he pray'd and felt for * 
| And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 


1 95 * its new- fledg d offspting to the ſkies, 15 4 
| | 8 
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He try dieach axt, reprov'd each dull delay, ſys? THC: a1 
Allur'd-tg; brighter, worlds: and. led the war. 
Beſide the bed, where, parting life Was lad. 
And ſorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns diſmay d. 
The reverend champion ſtood. At his control, 
Deſpair and anguiſh fled the ſtruggling ſov! : 
Comfort came down, the trembling wretch to raiſe ; 
And his laſt falt'ring accents whiſ] w_ _ _— 
At church, with meek and una grace, 
His looks adorn'd the venerable place ; 1 
Truth from his lips prevail'd with double ſway, 
And fools, who came to ſcoff, remain'd'to pray. 
The ſervice paſt, around the pious man, 
With ready zeal, each honeſt ruſtic ran; ge 
Even children follow'd, with endearing wille, 
And pluck'd his gown, to ſhare the good man's ſmile : 
His ready ſmile a parent's warmth expreſs'd; 
Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares diſtreſs d: 
To them, his heart, his love, his griefs were given: 
But all his ſerious thoughts had reſt in heaven. 


3 PIII. THE COUNTRY SCHOOLMASTER. 


'Be$1D8 yon ſtraggling fence, that ſkirts the way 
With bloſſom'd furze unprofitably gay, 
Therc, in his noiſy manſion, ſ{kill'd to rule, 
The village-maſter taught his little ſchool — — _ _ 
A man ſevere he was, and ſtern to view : 17 
I knew him well; and every truant knew. 
Well had the boding tremblers learnt to trace 
"The day's diſaſters in his morning face: | 
Full well they laugh'd, with counterfeited glee, .. 
At all his jokes—for many a joke had bee 
Full well the buſy whiſper, circling round, ons 
Convey'd the difimal tidin — ** round. 
Yet he was kind; or, if vere in agb, d IT: 
The loyg hg hore to learning was in, fault. iw lt 
The village ol} declar'd how much he knew: bak 
Tas certain he © al 
11 
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That one ſmall head—could carry all he knew. 
| Geld/mith, 


IX. ON REASON, SELF-LOVE, AND THE PASSIONS. 
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Lands he could meaſure ; terms and tides preſage; 


And even the ſtory ran that he could gauge. 
In arguing, too, the parſon own'd his {kill ; 


| For, ev'n though vanquiſh'd, he could argue till : 
- While words of learned length and thund'ring ſound 


Amaz'd the gazing ruſtics rang'd around 
And till they gaz d, and till the wonder grew, 


Two principles in human nature reign; , 
Self. love, to urge, and reaſon, to reſtrain : _ 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move, or govern all.“ 


Self- love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul; | 


Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend; 
And, but for this, were active to no end; 
Moſt ſtrength the moving principle requires 


\ 
| | Active its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires : 


Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, delib'rate, and adviſe. 
Self. love and reaſon to one end aſpire; 
Pain their averſion, pleaſure their defire : 
But, greedy, that its object would devour 


This taſte the houey, and not wound the flow'r : 


Pleaſure, or wrong or rightly underſtood, 

Our greateſt evil, or our greateſt good. 
Modes of ſelf- love the paſſions we may call: 

Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all: 
But fince not every good we can divide, 

And reaſon bids us for our on provide; 
Paſſions, though ſelſiſh, if their means be fair, / 
Liſt under reaſon, and deſerve her care; 
Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim; 


Exalt their kind, and take ſome virtuce's name. 


In lazy apathy let ſtoics boaſt 
Their virtue fd ; tis fix'd as in a froſt; 


Contracted 
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Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; I 14410% off nll 
But ſtrength of mind is 2 11 
The riſing tempeſt puts in ac the ſoul s 
Parts it may rayage, hut preſerwes the vg. 9 col 
On lita /s waſt odeani dlverſely we fads: [ toelnow HN 
Reaſon the card but:piffion. is began v1 dT. 
Nor God alane in the ſtill calm we find: 


He mounts the ſtorm, and walksapon-the wind. 
Paſſions, like elements, though born to fight, 

Yet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite : 

Theſe, tis enough to temper and employ; ; 


But what compoſes man, ＋ ar e Netig ow | 
Love, hope, and Joys. fair hat ſure's ſmiling train. 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of Pain 3, ach 10 
Theſe, mix'd W and to. d boun con fin d, ball 
Make and maintain the balance of the mindz: 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well-accorded Fre, * 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. Popes, 


, þ 2: ON CRITICISM. & (113 Tu , as 
al (4! 245430 4 | 
A PERFECT judge. will read each, work of wit 18 


With the ſame ſpirit as its author writ, 1 

Survey the whole, nor ſeek flight faults to find 1 

Where nature moves, and rapture warms the IH ry 

In wit, as nature, what effects our hearts 

Is not the exactneſs of peculiar parts: 

Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 

But the joint force and full "ſalt of all. 
Some to conceit alone their taſte confine, 

And glittering thoughts ſtruck out at every line; 

Pleas d with a work where nothing's juſt or fit, 

One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 

Poets, like painters, thus, unſkill'd to trace 

The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover every part, OY} 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. Sg > 
Others for language all their care expreſs, 

And value books, as women men, for dreſs. 

Their praiſe is ſtill- the ſtyle is excellent: 

The. reſt they humbly * content. 
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Words are like leaves; and, where they moſt abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath. is rarely found. 
Falſe cloquence, like the priſmatic glaſs, 
Its gaudy colours ſpreads on every place : * 
'The face of nature we no more ſurvey ; 
All glares alike, without diſtinction gay: 

But true expreſſion, like the uncbanging 50 

Clears and improves whate'er it ſhines upon; 

It gilds all objects, but it akers none. 

Expreſſion is the dreſs of thought, and ſtill 

Appears more decent as more ſuitable, 

A vile conceit, in pompous words expreſs'd, 

Is like a clown in regal purple dreſs'd: 
For different ſtyles with different ſubjects ſort, 
As ſeveral garbs, with country, town, and court. 

But moſt by numbers judge a poet's ſong 3 
And ſmooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong. 
In the bright muſe though thouſand charms conſpire, 
er Voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe their ear, 

Not mend their minds; as ſome to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the muſic there. 
Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly ſlow ; 
And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 
Where Denham's ſtrength and Waller's ſweetneſs join, 
Tis not enough no harſlineſs gives offence, | 
The found muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe : 
Soft is the ſtrain when zephyr gently blows, 
An | the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe thould like the torrent roar : 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow; 
Not fo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and ſkims along the main. 
Hear how Timotheus' vary'd lays ſurpriſe, 

And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe 
While, at each change, the ſon of Lybian Jove 
Now bvurus with glory, and then melts with love; 


Now 
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Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 
Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Perſians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 


And the world's victor ſtood ſubdued by ſuund ! Pie. 
Xl. THE HERMIT'. 


Far in a wild, unknown to public view, 

From youth to age, a rev'rend hermit grew : 

The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 

His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well : 

Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days; 

Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 

A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ſerene repoſe, 

Secm'd heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe— 

That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey. 

'This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 

His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 

And all the tenour of his ſoul is loſt. 

90, when a ſmooth expanſe receives, impreſt, 

Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 

Down bend the banks; the trees, depending, grow; 

And ſkies, beneath, with anſwering colours glow : 

But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 

Swift ruffling circles curl on every ſide 

And glimmering fragments of a broken,ſun, 

Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diforder run. 

To clear this doubt; to know the world by ſight ; 

To find if books or ſwains report it right, 
(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 
Whoſe feet came wand'ring o'er the nightly dew) 
He'quits his cell: the pilgrim-ſtaft he bore, 
And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before : 
Then, with the fun, a riting journey went, 
Sedate to think, and watching each event. 

The morn was walted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs ; 
But, when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 
His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 
And, ſoft, in graceful ringlets, wav'd his hair. 
. *R 2 n 
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Then, near approaching, Father, hail ! he cried ; 
And, Hail, my fon ! the rev'rend fire reply'd : 

Words follow'd words; from queſtion anſwer flow'd ; 

And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road ; 

Till each with other pleas'd; and loath to part, 

While in their age they differ, join in heart. 

Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound; 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

No ſunk the ſun : the cloſing hour of day 

Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober gray: 

Nature, in filence, bid the world repoſe ; 

When, near the road, a ſtately palace roſe : 

There, by the moon, through ranks of trees they paſs, 
* Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping fides of graſs. 
It chanced the noble maſter of the dome | 

Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home : 
Yet, ſtill, the kindneſs, from a thirſt of praiſe, 

Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 
The pair arrive; the livery'd ſervants wait: 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate z 

The table groans with coſtly piles of food; 
And all is more than hoſpitably good, 

Then, led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps of down. * 
At length 'tis morn; and, at the dawn of day, 

Along the wide canals the zephyrs play 
Freſh, o'er the gay parterres, the breezes creep, 

And ſhake the neighbouring wood to baniſh fleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obeflient to the call; d 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 

Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet graced, | 

Which the kind maſter forced the gueſts to taſte. 
Then, pleas'd and thankful, from the porch they go; 
And, but the landlord, none had cauſe-of woe— 

His cup was vaniſh'd ; for, in ſecret guiſe, 

The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize. 

N As one who ſees a ſerpent in bis way * , 
| * Gliſt' ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
; * Diſorder d ſtops, to ſhun the danger near, | 
* Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear . 
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So ſeem'd the fire, when, far upon the road, 
The ſhining ſpoil his wily partner ſhow'd. 

* He ſtopt with ſilence ; walk'd with trembling heart; 
And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk, to part: 
Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a baſe reward. 

While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds: 
The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſaged approaching rain 
And beaſts, to covert, ſcud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wandering pair retreat, 
To ſeek for thelter at a neighbouring ſeat. 

"Twas built with turrets, on a riſing ground; 
And ſtrong, and large, and unimprov'd around : 
Its owner's temper, timorous-and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 

As near the miſet's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts, with ſudden fury, blew ; - 


The nimble lightning, mix'd with ſhow'rs, began; 


And o'er their heads, loud rolling thunder ran 


Here long they knock; but knock or call in vain, 


Driv'n by the wind and batter'd by the rain. 

At length, ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 
("Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt); 
Slow creaking turns the door, with Jealous care z 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair. 

One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 


And nature's fervour through their lines recalls ; | 


Bread of the coarſeſt fort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly grant d) ſerv'd them bath to dine; 
And, when the tempeſt tirſt appear'd to ceaſe, 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 

With ſtill remark, the pond'ring hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo For and rude : 
And why thould ſuch (within himfelf he cry'd) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thoutand want betide 2? 
But, what new marks-of wonder ſoun took place, 
In every ſetiling feature of his face, 
When, from his veſt, the young c-mpan'on bore 
That cup the generous 4, own'd — 
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And paid profuſely with the precious bowl, 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul ! 
But, now the clouds in airy tumult fly ; 
The ſun, emerging, opes an azure ſky 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glittering as they tremble, cheer the day : 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat; 
And the glad-maſter bolts the wary gate. 

While hence they walk, the pilgrim's boſom wrought 
With all the travel of uncertain thought. ; 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear; 

"Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here. 
Deteſting that, and pitying this, he goes, 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows. 

Now night's dim ſhades again involve the ſky ; 
Again the wanderers want a place to lie; 

Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh : { 

The ſoil improv'd around; the manſion neat ; 

And neither ly low, nor idly, great : 

It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind; 

Content, and, not for praiſe, but virtue, kind. 

- Hither the walkers turn, with weary feet ; 

Then, bleſs the manſion and the maſter greet : 

Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 

The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies. 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 

To him who gives us all, I yield a part : 

From him you come; for him accept it here; 

A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 

He ſpoke ; and bade the welcome table ſpread : 

Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 

When the graye houfehold round his hall repair, 

Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 
At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 

Was ſtrong for toil ; the dappled morn aroſe. 

Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept 

Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept, 

And writh'd his neck: the landlord's little pride | 

O ſtrange return grew black, and gaſp'd, _—_— 
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Horrour of horrours | what! his only ſon ! 
How look'd our hermit when the fact was done 
Not hell, though hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 


And breathe blue fire, could more aflault his heart. 


' Confus'd and ſtruck with filence at the deed, 
He flies; but, trembling, fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues. The country lay 
Perplex'd with roads :. a ſervant ſhow'd the way. 
A river croſs'd the path. The paſſage o'er 
Was nice to find : the ſervant trode — 

Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd ; 
And, deep, the waves, beneath the bending, glide. 
The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to ſin, 
Approach'd the careleF guide, and thruſt him in: 
Plunging, he falls; and, riſing, lifts his head; 
Then, flaſhing, turns, and ſinks among the dead. 

Wild ſparkling rage-inflames the father's eyes ; 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man: 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet ; * 
His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair 
Celeſtial odours breathe through purpled air 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back, their gradual plumes diſplay. 
The form ethereal burſts upon his ſight, 

And moves in all the majeity of light. 

Though loud, at firſt, the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 
Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do; 
Surpriſe, in ſecret chains, his words ſuſpends ; 
And, in a calm, his ſettling temper ends. 

But ſilence, here, the beauteous angel broke: 

The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he — 

Thy pray 'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne: ® 
Theſe charms, ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind.” 
For this conmiliton'd, I forſook the ſky— 
Nay, ceaſe to kneel—thy fellow ſervant I. | 
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Then know the truth of government divine; 
And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 
The Maker juſtly claims that world he made; 
In this the right of providence is laid: 
Its ſacred majeſty through all depends 
On uſing ſecond means to work his ends. 
"Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 
The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high ; 
' Your actions uſes, nor controls your will; 
And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. 
What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe, 
Than thoſe which lately ſtruck thy wond ring eyes? 
Yet, taught by theſe, confeſs th' Almighty juſt ; 
And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt. 
The great, vain man, who far'd on coſtly food; 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his ivory ſtands with goblets ſhine ; 
And ſorced his gueſts to morning draughts of wine; 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt ; 
And till he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 
The mean ſuſpicious wretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wand'ring poor 
With kim I left the cup, to teach his mind, 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl; 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful ſoul. 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 
Wich heaping coals of fire upon its head: 
In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow ;. 
Ard, looſe from drofs, the ſilver runs below. 
Long had our pious friend in virtue trode, 
But, now, the-child balf-wean'd his heart from God ;. 
(Child of his age)—for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. | 
To what exceſſes had his dotage run! + 
But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon. 
To all, but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go; 
And 'twas my mihiſtry to deal the blow. 
'The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 
Now owns, in tears, the puniſhment. was juſt, 
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But how had all his fortune felt a wreck, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal ; 
And what a fund of charity would fail ! 

Thus Heav'n inſtructs thy mind. This trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 

On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew : 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew. 
Thus look'd, Eliſha, when, to mount on high, 
His maſter took the chariot of the ſky ; 
The fiery pomp, aſcending, left the view; 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 

The bending hermit here a prayer begun— 
« Lord! as, in heaven, on earth thy will be done.” 
Then, gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 
And paſs'd a life of piety and peace. Parnell. 


XII. ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


Tux curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 

The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea; 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world—to darkneſs and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds: 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 


Save, that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain + 
Of ſuch} as wandering near her ſecret bower, 
Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 


Beneath theſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 


The breezy call gf incenſe- breathing morn, 
The ſwallow twittering from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn,— 


No mare ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 
| ; 3 = 
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For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care 

No children run to liſp their ſire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield; 

Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke: 
How jocund did they drive their team afield |! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke | 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure : 
Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The thort and fimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the ponip of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, cer gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour: _ 

The paths of glory lead - but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 

memory o'er their tomb no tr#phies raiſe, 
Where, through the > * aiſle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. | 


Can ſtory'd urn, or animated buſt, 

Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or flaitery ſovth the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps, in this neglected ſpot, is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to ecſtaſy the living lyre. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er uncoll 
Chill penury reprefs'd their noble rage, | 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſcen, 
And waſte its ſweerneſs on the deſert air, 
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Some village Hampden, that, with dauntleſs breaſt, 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt; 
Some Cromwell, guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


The applauſe of liſt' ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſtory in a-nation's eyes, 


Their lot forbade :; nor circumſcrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbade to wade through ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide; 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame z 

Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 

With incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenour of their ways 


Yet ev'n theſe bones, from inſult to protect, 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 
Implores the paſſing tribute of a figh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by the unletter d mule, 
The place of fame and elegy ſupply ; 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

'That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die, 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e'er refign'd, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor catt one longing lingering look behind ? 


On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies; 
Some pious drops the cloſing cyt requires: 
Even from the tom the vo ce of nature cries ; 
Even in our afhgs live their wonted fires. 
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For thee, who, mindful of the unhonour\d dead, 

Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate: 

If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 3% 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate, | 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may ſay, 
Oft have we ſeen him, at the peep of dawn, 
© Brufhing, with haſty ſteps, the dews away, 
| © To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

© That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
His liſtleſs length, at noontide, would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now Tmiling as in ſcorn, 
Mutter ing his wayward fancies he would rove, 
« © Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


One morn I miſs'd him on th accuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree: 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


The next, with dirges due, in ſad array 

Slow thro' the church- way path we ſaw him borne : 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 

© Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE REPIiTAPH, - 


Hexx reſts his head, upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown. 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty and his ſoul ſincere : 

Heaven did a recompenſe as largely ſend. 

He gave to miſery all he had—a teat : ; . ' 

He gain'd from Heaven (twas all he wiſh'd)—a' friend, ; 

No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, hogs 
Or draw hisfrailties from their dread abode, 

+ (There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) | 
The boſom of his father and his God. Grays 
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XVI, SONG ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Trov ſoft flowing Avon! by thy ſilver ſtream, 

Of things more than mortal ſweet SHAKESPEARE would 
dream. | 

The fairies, by moon-light, dance round his green bed 

For hallow'd the turf is that pillow'd his head. 


The love-ſtricken maiden, the ſoft-ſighing ſwain, 
Here rove without danger and figh without pain 
The ſweet bad of beauty no blight ſhall here dread— 
For hallow'd the turf is that pillow'd his head. 


Here youth ſhall be fam'd for their love and their truth, 
And cheerful old age feel the ſpirit of youth; 

For the raptures of fancy here poets ſhall tread 

For hallow'd the turf is that pillow'd his head. 


Flow on, ſilver Avon ! in ſong ever flow 
Be the ſwans on thy boſom ſtill whiter than ſnow : 


Ever full be thy ſtream, like his fame may it ſpread— 


And the turf ever hallow'd that pillow'd his head. 
f a Pp Garrick. 
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© FIELD IN THAT SEASON, DESCRIBED. 


Com gentle Spring, ethereal Mildneſs, come, 
And from the boſom of you dropping cloud, | 
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While muſic wakes around, veil'd in a ſhower 
Of ſhadowing roſes, on our plains deſcend, 
And ſee where ſurly Winter paſſes off, 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blaſts : 
His blaſts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The ſhatter'd foreſt, and the ravag'd vale ; 
While ſofter gales ſucceed, at whoſe kind touch, 
Diflolving ſnows in livid torrents loſt, | 
The mountains lift their green heads to the ſky, 
As yet the trembling year is unconfirm'd, 
And Winter oft at eve reſumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving fleets 
Deform the day delightleſs: ſo that ſcarce 
The bittern Knows his time, with bill ingulph'd, 
To ſhake the ſounding marſh ; or, from the ſhore, 
The plovers, when to ſcatter o'er the heath, 
And ſing their wild notes to the liſt'ning waſte. - 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him, Then no more 
The expanſive atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold; 
But full of life and vivifying ſoul, , 
Lifts the light clouds ſublime, and ſpreads them tliin, 
Fleecy, and white, o'er all-ſurrounding heaven. 
Forth fly the tepid airs z and, unconfin'd, 
Unbinding earth, the moving ſoftneſs ſtrays. 
Joyous, the impatient hnſbandman perceives 
Relenting Nature, and his luſty ſteers 
Drives from their ſtalls, to where the well-us'd plough 
Lies in the furrow, looſen'd from the froſt. 
There, unrefuſing, to the harneſs'd yoke 
'They lend their ſhoulder, and begin their toil, 
Cheer'd by the ſimple ſong, and ſoaring lark. 
Meanwhile, incumbent o'er the ſhining ſhare 
The maſter leans, removes the obſtructing clay, 
Winds the whole work, and fidelong lays the glebe. 
White, thro' the neighbouring fields, the fower ſtalks, 
With meaſur'd ſtep 3 and, liberal, throws the grain 
Into the faithful boſom of the ground: 
The harrow follows harſh and thuts the ſcene, _ 
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Be gracious, Heav'n ! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye foſtering breezes blow |! 
Ye ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers, deſcend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving ſun, 

Into the perfect year] No ye who live 

In luxury and eaſe, in pomp and pride, 

Think theſe loſt themes unworthy of your ear: 

> Such themes as theſe the rural Mako ſung 

To wide imperial Rowe, in the full height 

Of clegance and taſte, by GrErce refin'd. 

In ancient times, the facred plough employ'd 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind : ö 
And ſome, with whom compar'd your inſet tribes 
Are but the beings of a ſummer's day, 

Have held the ſcale of empire, rul'd the ſtorm 
Of mighty war; then, with unwearied hand, 
Diſdaining little delicacies, ſeiz'd 

The plough, and greatly independent liv'd, 

Ye generous BrrToxs, venerate the plough 
And o'er your hills, and long withdrawing vales, 
Let Autumn ſpread his treaſures to the ſun, 
Luxuriant and unbounded. As the fea, 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 

Your empire owns, and, from a thouſand ſhores, 
Waſts all the pomp of life into your ports; 

50, with ſuperior boon, may your rich ſoil, 
Exuberant, Nature's better bleſſings pour 

Oer ev'ry lard, the naked nations clothe, 

And be the exhauſtleſs granary of a world! 7 


Il. EVENING, AFTER A SPRING SHOWER. 


Tnvs, all day long, the full-diſtended clouds 
Indulge their genial itores, and well-ſhower'd carth 
Is deep enrich'd with, vegetable life; 
Till, in the weſtern ſKy, the downward ſun 
Looks out, effulgent, from amid the fluſh * 
Of broken clouds, gay ſhifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance inſtantaneous ſtrikes 
The illumin'd mountain, thro' the foreſt ſtreams, 
Shakes on the floods, and in a yellow miſt, 
8 2 Far 
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Far ſmoking o'er the interminable plain, 

In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 

Moiſt, bright, and green, the landſcape laughs around. 

Full {well the woods; their every muſic wakes, ' 

Mix'd in wild concert with the warbling brooks 

Increas'd, the diſtant bleatings of the hills, 

And hollow lows reſponſive from the vales, 

Whence, blending all, the ſweeten'd zephyr ſprings. 
Mean time, refratied from yon eaſtern ond, Hil 

Beſtriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 

Shoots up immenſe ; and every hue unfolds, - 

In fair proportion running from the red, 

To where the violet fades into the ſky.” 

Here, awful Newton, the diſſolving clouds 

Form, fronting on the ſun, thy ſhowery priſm ; 

And, to the ſage inſtructed eye, unfold *© 

The various twine of light, by thee diſclos'd 

From the white mipgling maze. Not ſo the boy; 
He, wondering, views the bright enchantment bend 
Delightful, o'er the radiant fields, and runs 

To catch the falling glory; but, amaz'd, 

Beholds the amuſive arch before him fly, 

Then vaniſh quite away. Still night ſucceeds, 
A ſoften'd ſhade; and faturated earth 

Awaits the morning beam, to give to light, 

Rais'd thro! ten thouſand different plaſtic tubes, 
The balmy treaſures of the former day. Thom. 


III. INFLUENCE OF SPRING ON MAN, 
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STILL let my ſong a nobler note aſſume, 
And ſing the infuſive force of Spring on Man; 
When heaven and earth, as if contending, vie 
To raiſe his being, and ſerene his ſoul. 

Can he forbear to join the general ſmile 

Of nature? Can fierce paſſions Fex his breaſt, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ? Hence, from the bounteous walks 
Of flowing Spring, ye ſordid ſons of earth, | 
Hurd, and unfeeling of another's woe; 
Or only laviſh to yourſelves; away 


But 
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But come, ye generous minds, in whoſe wide thought 
Of all his works, Creative Bounty burns 

With warmeſt beam ; and on your open front 
And liberal eye, fits, from his dark retreat 
Inviting modeſt Want. Nor, till invok'd 

Can reſtleſs goodnefs wait: your active ſearch 
Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor'd ; 

Like filent-working Heaven, ſurpriſing oft 

The lonely heart with unexpected good. 

For you the roving ſpirit of the wind 

Blows Spring abroad ; for you the teeming clouds 
Deſcend in gladſome plenty o'er the world ; 

And the fun ſheds his kirdeſt rays for you, 

Ye flower of human race ! In theſe green days, 
Reviving Sickneſs lifts her languid head; 

Life flows afreſh ; and young-ey'd Health exalts 
The whole creation round. Contentment walks 
The ſunny glade, and feeds an inward bliſs 
Spring o'er his mind, beyond the power of kings 
To purchaſe. Pure ſerenity apace 

Induces thought, and contemplation ſtill. 

By ſwift degrees the love of nature works, 

And warms the boſom ; till, at laſt, ſublim'd 
To rapture and enthuſiaſtic heat, 

We feel the preſent Deity, and taſte | 

The joy of God to ſee a happy world! Thomſon. 


IV, HAY-MAKING AND $HEEP-SHEARING. 


Now ſwarms the village o'er the jovial mead : 
The ruſtic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
Healthful and ſtrong ; ſull as the ſummer roſe 
Blown by prevailing ſuns, the ruddy maid, 
Half naked, ſwelling on the fight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o'er her cheek : 
Even ſtooping age is here; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
Oer-charg'd,'amid the kind oppreſſion roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling tound the field, 
They ſpread the breathing harveſt to the ſun, 
8 3 „ 
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That throws refreſhful round a rural ſmell :.. - 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the duſky wave along the mead, 
The ruflet hay-cock riſes thick behind, 
In order gay: while heard from dale to dale, 

Waking the breeze, reſounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and ſocial glee. . 

Or ruſhing thence, in one diffuſive band, 

They drive the troubled flocks, by many a dog + - 
Compell'd, to where the mazy-running brook 
Forms a deep pool; this bank abrupt and high, 
And that fair-ſpreading in a pebbled ſhore. 
Urg'd to the giddy brink, much is the'toil, 
The clamour much, of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Ere the ſoft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly fides ; and oft the ſwain, 
On ſome impatient ſeizing, hurls them in. 
Embolden'd then, nor heſitating more, 
Faſt, faſt, they plunge amid the flaſhing wave, 
And, panting, labour to the fartheſt ſhore. 


© Repeated this, till deep the well-waſh'd fleece 


Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is baniſh d by-the ſordid ſtream; 
Heavy and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmleſs race; where, as they ſpread 
_*Fheir ſwelling treaſures to the ſunny ray, * 
Inly-diſturb'd, and wond'ring what this wild 
Outrageous tumult me ins, their loud complaints 
The country fill; and, tofs'd from rock to rock, 
Inceflant bleatings run around the hills. 
At laſt, of ſnowy white, the gathered flocks 


Are in the wattled pen innumerous preſs'd 


Head above head; and rang d in luſty rows, 
The ſhepherds fit, and het the ſounding ſhears... 
The houfewife waits to roll her fleecy ſtores, . 
With all her gay-dreſ maids attending round. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity enthron'd, > 
Shines o'er the reſt, the paſtoral queen, and rays 
Her ſmiles, {weet-beaming, on her ſhepherd-king ; 
While the glad circle round them yield their fou! 0 
2 - 22 * £ 
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To feſtive mirth, and wit that knows no gall. 


Meantime, their joyous taſk goes on apace : 
Some, mingling, thr the melted tar; and ſome, 
Deep on the new-ſhorn vagrant's heaving fide, 
To ſtamp the maſter's cypher, ready ſtand ; 
Others the unwilling wether drag along; 
And, glorying in his might, the ſturdy boy 
Holds by the twiſted horns the indignant ram. 
Behold where bound, and of its robe bereft, 
By needy Man, that all-depending lord, 
How meek, how patient, the mild creature lies 
What ſoftneſs in its melancholy face, 
What dumb-complaining innocence appears 
Fear not, ye gentle tribes, tis not the knife 
Of horrid ſlaughter that is o'er you wav'd: | 
No, 'tis the tender ſwain's well-guided ſhears, . 
Who, having now, to pay his annual care, - 
Borrowed your fleece, to you a cumbrous load, 
Will ſend you bounding to your hills again. Tann. 


VI. A STORM OF THUNDER AND LIGHTNING z WITH THE 
STORY OF CELADON AND AMELIA, 


BrnoLD, flow ſettling o'er the lurid grove 
Unuſual darkneſs broods; and growing, gains 
The full poſſeſſion of the ſky, ſurchargd 
With wrathful vapour, from the ſecret beds, 
Where ſleep the mineral generations, drawn. 
Thence nitre, ſulphur, and the fiery ſpume 
Of fat bitumen, ſteaming on the day, 
With various-tinctur'd trains of latent flame, 
Pollute the ſky, and, in yon baleful cloud, 
A reddening gloom, a magazine of fate, 
Ferment; till, by the touch ethereal rous'd, - - - 

The daſh of clouds, or irritating war | 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 
They furious ſpring. A boding filence rei i, 
Dread thre? the dun expanſe; fave the dull found 
That from the-mountain, previous to the ſtorm, 
Rolls 6'er the ,muttexing earth, diſturbs the flood, 

| Prone, 


* 
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Prone, to the loweſt vale, the atreal tribes 
Deſcend : the tempeſt-loving raven ſcarce 
Dares wing the dubious duſk. In rueful gaze 
The cattle ſtand, and on the ſcowling heavens 
Caſt a deploring eye ; by Man forſook, 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him faſt, 

Or ſeeks the ſhelter of the downward" cave. 

Tis liſtening fear and dumb amazement all: 
When, to the ſtartled eye, the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth, eruptive thro' the cloud; 

And following ſlower, in exploſion vaſt, 

The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice., a 
At firſt, heard ſolemn o'er the verge of heav'n, 
The tempeſt growls : but, as it nearer comes, 

And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 

The lightnings flaſh a larger curve and more 

The noiſe aſtounds ; till over head a ſheet 

Of livid flame diſcloſes wide; then ſhuts, 

And opens wider ; ſhuts, and opens ſtill 
Expanſive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 

Follows the looſen'd aggravated roar, _ 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Cruſh'd horrible, convulſing heaven and earth. | 

Guilt hears appall'd, with deeply-troubled thought. 
And yet, not always on the guilty head 
Deſcends the fated flaſh. —Y oung Celadon 
And his Amelia were a matchleſs pair ; 

With equal virtue form'd, and equal grace; 
The ſame, diſtinguiſh'd by their ſex alone: 
Hers the mild luſtre of the blooming morn ;. 
And his the. radiance of the riſen day. | 
They lov'd : but ſuch their guileleſs paſſion was, 
Ain the dawn of time inform'd the heart 
Of innocence and undifſembling truth. 
Twas friendſhip, heighten'd by the mutual wiſh : 
The enchanting hope and ſympathetic glow, 
Beam'd from the mutual eye. Devoting all 
To love, each was to each a dearer ſelf ; 
Supremely happy in the awaken'd power 
Of giving joy. Alone, amid the ſhades, 
Still 
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Still in harmonious intercourſe they liv'd 
The rural day, and talk'd the flowing heart; 

Or ſigh'd and look'd unutterable things. 
+ So paſs'd their life; a clear united ſtream, 
By care unruffled ; till, in evil hour, 
The tempeſt caught them on the tender walk, 
Heedleſs how far, and where its mazes ſtray'd ; 
While, with each other bleſt, creative love 
Still bade eternal Eden ſmile around. 
Prefaging inſtant fate, her boſom heav'd 
Unwonted ſighs; and, ſtealing oft a look 
Of the big gloom, on Celadon her eye 
Fell tearful, wetting her diſorder'd cheek. 
In vain aſſuring love and confidence 
In Heaven repreſs'd her fear : it grew, and ſhook 
Her frame near diflolution. He perceiv'd 
The unequal conflict; and, as angels look 
On dying ſaints, his eyes compaſſion ſhed, 
With love illumin'd high. „Fear not,” he ſaid, 
« Sweet innocence ! thou ſtranger to offence, 
« And inward ſtorm ! He, who yon ſkies involves 
ec In frowns of darkneſs, ever ſmiles on thee , 
« With kind regard. O'er thee the ſecret ſhaft, 
«© That waſtes at midnight, or the undreaded hour 
« Of noon, flies harmleſs ; and that very voice, 
6 Which thunders terrour thro' the guilty heart, 
©. With tongues of ſeraphs whiſpers peace to thine. 
&« "Tis ſafety to be near thee ſure, and thus 
“ To claſp perfection l“ From his void embrace, 
(Myſterious Heaven !) that moment, to the ground, 
A blacken'd corſe, was ſtruck the beauteous maid. 
But who can paint the lover as he ſtood, 
Pierc'd by ſevere amazement, hating life, 
Speechlets, and fix'd in all the death of woe ! Thomſen. 


VI. STORY OF PALEMON AND LAVINIA. 


Tus lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune {mild deceitful on her birth. 
For, in her helpleſs years, depriv'd of all, 
Of every ſtay, fave innocence and Heaven, 


— 
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- She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 


And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the windings of a woody vale ; - 

By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty conceal'd. 
Together, thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorn, 


Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 


From giddy paſſion and low-minded pride: 
Almoſt on Nature's common bounty fed ; 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 

Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 
When the dew wets its leaves ; unſtain d and pure, 
As is the lily or the mountain ſnow. 

The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers ; 
Or, when the mournful tale her mother told, 
Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 


\Tbrilld in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 


Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 
Sat fair-proportion'd on her polith'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their beſt attire, 
Beyond the pomp of dreſs ; for lovelineſs 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was Beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe-embow'ring woods. 

As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 
Beneath the ſhelter of encircling ills, 
A myrtle riſes far from human eye, | 
And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild: 
So flouriſh'd, blooming and unſeen by all, 
The ſweet Lavinia; till, at length, compell'd 
By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, 
With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went / 
To glean Palemon's fields. —The pride 4 


; } 
Of ſwains Palemon was; the generous and the rich 


Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 


Trauſmits 


1 
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Tranſmits from ancient uncorrupted times, 
When tyrant Cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 
But free to follow Nature was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 
Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper train 
'To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye, 
Unconſcious of her pow'r, and turning quick 
With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 
He ſaw her charming; but he ſaw not half 
The charms her downcaſt modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 
For (till the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh 
(Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn) 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field : 
And thus, in ſecret, to his ſoul he figh'd. 

6% What pity, that ſo delicate a form, 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe 
And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of ſome indecent clown ! She looks, methinks, 
Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe ; 
Now to the duſt gone down, his houſes, lands, 
And once fair- ſpreading family, diflolv'd. 
'Tis ſaid, that in ſome lone, obſcure retreat, 
Urg'd by remembrance fad and decent pride, 
Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 
His aged widow and his daughter live, | 
Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 
Romantic wiſh ! would this the daughter were l“ 

When, ſtrict inquiring, from herfelf he found 
She was the fame, the daughter of his friend, 
Ot bountiful Acaſto—who can ſpeak 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpris'd his heart, 
And through his nerves in ſhivering tranſport ran 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and bold 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratirude, and pity, wept at once, 
Confus'd and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 
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Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom 
As thus Palemon, paſſionate and juſt, ' 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul. 

« And art thou; then, Acaſto's dear remains 2 
She whom my reſtleſs gratitude has % 
So long in vain 7— O yes! the very ſame, 
The ſoften'd image of my noble friend; zh 
Alive his every feature, every look, BM 48 
More elegantly touch'd. © Sweeter than Balan - 
Thou ſale-ſurviving bloſſom from the rot 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune! ſay, ah ! whore, 
In what ſequeſter d deſert, haſt thou drann 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted Heaven! 
Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo fair, 
Though poverty's cold wind and cruſhing r: n 
Beat keen and heavy on thy e der. e 
O, let me now into a richer ſoil | . 
Tranſplant thee ſafe, where vernal ſuns and ſhowers 
Diffuſe their warmeſt largeſt influence n 
And of my garden be the pride and Joy. PENOR? 4 
Il it befits thee, O! it ill befits ö n 
Acaſto's danghter, his,' whoſe open ar, 
Though vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 
The father of a country, thus to pick - 
The 1 of thoſe har veſt· fields 
Which his bounteous friendſhi 
Then throw that ſhameful pittance Fan de =p band, | 
But ill applied to ſuch a rugged taſk : x 
The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are e thine ; 

If, to the various bleſſings which th 
Has on me layiſh'd; thou wilt add TR bliſs, 
we — deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſling thee !” 
ceaſ d the youth ; yet ſtill his _— w_ 

Exp Sd the ſacred triumph of his ſoul, | 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude and love; 
Above the vulgar joy divinely rais d. 


Nor waited he Won by the — 1 ' 28 
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While, pierc'd with anxious thought, the pin'd away 


The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate: 

Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, |; 
Joy ſeiz' her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 

Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening hours; 

Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 

x Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 

A numerous offspring, lovely like theuiſelves, 

And good, the grace of all the country round, Thowfon 


Vil. HYMN ro THE DEITY, ON THE SEASONS OF THE 
« YEAR 
THEsE, as they change, Almighty Father, theſe, 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderneſs and love. 
Wide fluſh the fields; the ſoſteniag air is balm 
Echo the mountains round; the foreſt ſmiles ; 
And every ſenſe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months, 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy tun 
Shoots full perfection through the ſwelling year: 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks ; 
And oft, at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow whiſpering gales. 
Thy bounty ſhines in Autumn unconfin'd, 
And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that lives. 
In Winter, awful thou with clouds and ſtorms 
Around thee thrown z tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd ; 
| Majeſtic darkneſs! on the whirbwind's wing 
Riding ſublime, thou bid'{t the world adore, 
And humbleſt Nature with thy northern blaſt. 
Myſterious round ! what fkill, what force divine, 
Deep-felt, in theſe appear! A ſimple train | 
Yet ſo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 
Such beauty and benificence combin d; 
Shade, uuperceiv'd, fo ſoftening into ſhade ; 
And all ſo forming an harmonious whole; . 
That, as they ſtill ſucceed, they ravich till, ? 
But, wandering oft with _ unconſcious gaze, 
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Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand, 

That, ever buſy, wheels the filent ſpheres ; 

Works in the ſecret deep; ſhoots, ſteaming, thence 

The fair profufion that o'erſpreads the Spring 

Flings from the ſun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds ev'ry creature; hurls the. tempeſt forth; 

And, as on Earth this grateful change revolves, 

With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life. 
Nature, attend ! Join every living ſoul, 

Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky, 

In adoration join; and, ardent, raiſe 

One general ſong! To him, ye vocal gales, 

Breathe ſoft, whoſe ſpirit in your freſhneſs breathes ; 

O talk of him in ſolitary glooms, . 

Where, o'er the rock, the ſcarcely-waving pine 

Fills the brown ſhade with a religious awe, ! 

And ve, whoſe bolder note is heard afar, 

Who ſhake th' aſtoniſh'd world, lift high to heaven 

The impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom you rage, 

His praiſe, ye brooks attune, ye trembling rills ; 

And let me catch it as I muſe along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye ſofter floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majeſtic main, - 

A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf 

Sound his ſtupendous praiſe, whoſe greater voice 

Or bids you roar, or b:ds your roarings fall. _ 

Soft roll your incenſe, herbs, and fruits, and Ae 

In mingled clouds to him, whoſe ſun exalts, 


Whoſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pencil putts. 


Ye foreſts bend, ye harveſts wave to him : 

Breathe your ſtill ſong into the reaper's heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth, aſleep, 
Unconſcious lies, effuſe your-mildeſt beams, | 

Ye conſte}lations, while your angels ſtrike, 

Amid the ſpangled ſky, the filver lyre. 

Great ſource of day] beſt image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, © 4 ++ 7 | 
From world to world, the vital ocean round; 
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On Nature write, with every beam, his praiſe. 

The thunder rolls ! Be huſl'd the proſtrate world, 
While cloud to cloud returns the ſolemn hymn. 
Bleat out afreſh, ye hills: ye moſſy rocks, 

Retain the ſound : the broad reſponſive low, 

Ye valleys, raiſe; for the great Shepherd reigns, 
And his un/ufering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake: a boundleſs ſong 

Burſt from the groves : and when the reſtleſs day, 
Expiring, lays the, warbling world afleep, 
Sweetelt of birds | ſweet Philomela, charm 

The liſtening ſhades, and teach the night his praife. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation ſmiles ; 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all ; 
Crown the great hymn ! In ſwarming cities vaſt, 
Aſſembled men, to the deep organ join 
The long-reſounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At folemn pauſes, through the ſwelling baſe ; . 
And, as each mingling flame increaſes each, 

In one united ardour riſe to heaven. 

Or, if you rather chooſe the rural ſhade, 

And find a fane in every ſacred grove z 

There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin 's lay, 
The prompting ſeraph, and the poet's lyre, 
Still ſing the God of Seaſons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the-bloflom blows, the Summer ray 
Ruſſets the plain, inſpjring Autumn gleams, 

Or Winter riſes in the black'ning eaſt ; 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat 
Should fate command me to the fartheſt verge 
Of the green earth, to diſtant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to ſong, where firſt the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic iſles — tis nought to rs 
Since God is ever preſent, ever felt, 

In the void waſte as in the city full ; 

And where He vital ſpreads there muſt be joy. 
When even at lait the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
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And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will. riſing wonders fing : I cannot go, 
Where Univerſal Love not ſmiles around, 
ouſtaining all yon orbs, and all their ſons ; 
From ſeeming Evil ſtill educing Good, 
And Better thence again, and Better till, 
In infinite progreſſion. —But I loſe | 
' Myfelf- in Him, in Light ineffable ! 
Come then, expreſſive Silence, muſe His praiſe. 
: T homſon. 


VIII. SUBJECT OF THE POEM OF PARADISE LOST. | 


Or man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte - 

Brought death into the world and all our wo, 

With loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 

Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, | 
Sing, Heav'nly Muſe, that on the ſecret top | 
Ol Oreb, or of Sinai, didſt inſpire 

That ſhepherd who firſt taught the choſen ſeed | 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth | 

Roſe out of chaos: or if Sion hill | A 
Delight thee more and Siloa's brook that flow'd *' i 
Faſt by the oracle of God; I thence | 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous ſong, Lathe 
That, with no middle flight, intends to ſoar 
Above the Aonian mount, whilſt it purſues 
Things unattempted yet in proſe. or rhyme. 

And chiefly thou, O Spirit! that doſt prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Inſtruct me, for thou know'ſt ; thou from the firſt 

Waſt preſent, and, with mighty wings outſpread, 

Dove-like ſatt'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyfs, 

And mad'ſt it pregnant. What in me is dark, 

Itlumine : what is low, raiſe and ſupport : 

That, to the height of this great argument, 

I may aſſert eternal Providence, 

And juſtify the ways of God to men. 
Say, firſt, for heaven bides nothing from thy _ 
BUZZ EIT 01 
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Nor the deep tract of hell; ſay, firſt, what cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy- ſtate 
Favour'd of Heaven ſo highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and tranſgreſs his will, 

For one reſtraint, lords of the world beſides ? 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt ? 

The infernal ſerpent : he it was, whoſe guile, 
Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceiv'd 

The mother of mankind, what time his pride - 
Had caſt him out from heaven, with all his hoſt. 
Of rebel angels; by whoſe aid, afpiring 

To ſet himſelf in glory above his peers, 

He truſted to have equall'd the Moſt High, 

If he oppos'd; and, with ambitious aim 

Againſt the throne and monarchy of God 

Rais'd impious war in heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal ſky, 
With hideous ruin and combuſtion, down 

To bottomleſs perdition; there to dwell 

In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who, durſt defy the Omnipotent to arms. Aciton.. 


IX, ADAM AND VR IN PARADISE. 
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Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 

Godlike erect; with native honour clad 

In naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all: 

And worthy ſeem'd; for in their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker ſhone, 

Truth, wiſdom, ſanctitude ſevere and pure. 

For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; 

For ſoftneſs the, and ſweet attractive grace. 

He, for God only; the, for God in him. 

His fair large front and eye ſublime declard | 

Abſolute rule; and hyacinthine locks .,. +, \/';,, ,. |, 4. 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Cluſtering, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad: 

She, as a vail; down to tlie flender-waiſt: -.. 5.7, 014 F 

Her unadorned golden treſſes worre 

Diſheyel' ds, but in wanton ringlets wav . 
151 . | About 
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About them, friſking, play'd 
All beaſts of the earth, ſince wild, and of all chaſe 
In wood 'or wilderneſs, foreſt or den. - 
Sporting, the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid; bears, tygers, ounces, pards, 
Gambal'd before them; ; the unwieldy elephant 
To make them mirth us'd all his might, and wreath'd 
| His lithe proboſcis ; cloſe the ſerpent ly © 
nſinuating, wove with Gordian twine 0 
His braided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unheeded: others on the graſs 
Couch d. and now, fill'd with paſture, gazing fat, 
Or bedward ruminating; for the ſun 5 
Declin'd, was haſting now, with prone career, 
To the bra let, and, in the aſcending ſcale 
Of heaven, the ſtars chat uſher evening roſe. Millan. 


X. APPROACH OF MORNING. EVE'S ACCOUNT OF HEB 
| TROUBLESOME DREAM... | 


Now Morn, her roſy ſteps in the nie clime 
Advancing, ſou'd the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wak'd.: ſo cuſtom d, for his ſleep 

Was airy light, from pure digeſtion bred, 

And temperate vapours bland, which the only found | 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Auron „ 

Lightly diſpers'd, and the ſhrill matin ſong ze 
Of birds on every bough. So much the more 
His wonder was to find unwaken'd Ert. 
With treſſes diſcompos d, and glowing cheek, 
As through unquiet reſt. He, on his ſidne 
Leaning balf-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her,enamour'd, and beheld 94S 23 Ate. * 
Neauty, which, whether waking or aſlees :- 
Shot forth peculiar graces : then, with voice 
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Mild as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes 
Her hand ſoft touching, whiſper'd thus. Awake, 
My faireſt, my eſpous d, my lateſt found. 
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Heaven's laſt beſt gift, my ever new delight! 
Awake. Ihe morning ſhines, and the field 
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Our tended plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How Nature paints her colours, how the. bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid ſweet. 

Such whiſpering wak'd her, but with ſtartled eye 
On Adam: whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpake.— 
O ſole, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
My glory, my perfection] glad I ſee 

y face, and morn return d; for I this night 
(Such night till this I never paſs'd) have dream'd 
If dream'd, not, as I oft am wont, of thee, 
Works of day paſt, or morrow's next deſign ; 
But of offence and trouble, which my mind 
Knew never till this irkſome night. Methought 
Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to walk 
With gentle voice; I thought it thine. It ſaid, 
« Why ſleep'ſt thou Eve? now is the pleaſant time 
The cool, the filent, ſage where Silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that, now. awake, 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong : now reigns 
Full-orb'd the moon, and, with more pleaſing light, 
Shadowy ſets off the face of things. In vain, 
If none regard : Heaven wakes with all his eyes ; 
Whom to behold but thee, Nature's defire ; 
In whoſe ſight all things joy with raviſhment, 
Attracted by thy beauty ſtill to gaze.“ 
I roſe, as at thy call, but found-thee not. 
To find thee I directed then my walk; . 
And on, methought, alone I paſs'd, through ways 
That brought me on a ſudden to the tren 
Of interdicted knowledge. Fair it ſeem d, 
Much fairer to my fancy than by day : _ 
And, as I wondering look'd,, beſide it ſtood | 
One ſhapꝰd and wing'd like one of thoſe from heaven 
By us oft ſeen; his dewy: locks diſtill d N 
Ambroſia. On that tree he alſo gaz d:! 
And, “ O fair plant, faid he, with fruit ſurcharg ud!“ 
Deigns none to caſe thy load, aud taſte thy ſweet +- 1; 
Nor God, nor man? ledge ſo deſpisd ? 
Or envy, or what reſexve forbids to taſte? / 
9 | 497 Forbid 
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Forbid who will, none ſhall from me with-hold 
Longer thy. oftex'd good; why elſe ſet here? 
This faid, he paus'd not, but with venturous arm 


He pluck'd, he taſted. Me damp horrour chill'd -.  - 


At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with. a deed ſo bold! 
But he thus overjoy'd ; O fruit divine 
Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus cropp'd : 
Forbidden here, it ſeems as only fit W 1 


: . . 


For Gods, yet able to make gods of men : way 


And why not gods of men, ſince good, the more 

Communicated, more abundant: grows 

The author not impair'd but honour'd more? 

Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve! 

Partake thou alſo? happy though thou art, 

Happier thou mayſt be, wort hier canſt not be: 

Taſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, 

Thyſelf a goddeſs; not to earth confin d. 

But ſometimes in the air, as we; ſometimes 

Aſcend to heaven, by merit thine, and ſe: 

What life the gods live there, and ſuch live thou.” 

So ſaying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 

_ Evn to my mouth, of that ſame fruit held part 
Which he had pluck'd : the pleaſant ſavoury ſmell 

So quicken'd appetite, that I, methought, 

Could not but taſte. Forthwith up to the cloud 

With him I flew, and underneath beheld  — 34 

The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide 
And various. Wondering at my flight and change 

To this high exaltation, ſuddenly | jo 


19 21 2A 
My guide was gone, and I, methought,:ſunk down 


And fell aſteepi: but O, how glad L wak'd. 14453 0 


To find this but a dream! Jin. 
"#4 4 A 5 , IAN > TIS 7 4 
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Soar as they forth were'come-to-openight © 5+ 1h 
Of day-ſpring;/and the ſun, who; ſcarce. up-riſen, 
With whipels yer Hovering o'er the ocean brimʒ̃ 
Shot parallel te the earth his de vry ray; 239117001 4} 
iſcoverit in wide landſcape all the eaſt Tertt. (E 171 
Of Paradiſe and-Rdens happy plain, 4 
r 7  Lowly 
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Lowly they bow'd adoring, and began 
Their oriſons, each morning duly paid 
In various ſtyle; for neither various ſtyle, 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praiſe 
Their Maker, in fit ſtrains pronounc'd or ſung 
Unmeditated ; ſuch prompt eloquence | 
Flow'd from their lips in proſe or numerous verſe, 
More tunable than needed lute or harp 
To add more ſweetneſs ; and they thus began. 
"Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair; thyſelf how wondrous then, 
Unſpeakable ! who fitt'ſt above theſe heavens, 
To ns inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works ; yet theſe-declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who belt can tell, ye ſons of light, 
Angels | for ye behold him, and with ſongs 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures, to extol - = 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end. 
Faireſt of ſtars ! laſt in the train of night, | 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'ſt the ſmiling morn 
'With thy bright circlet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 
While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 
Thou fun ! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater: ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, - 
And when high noon hat gain'd, and when thou falſt. 
Moon! that now meet'ſt the orient ſun, now fly'it, 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires ! that move 
In myſtic dance not without ſong, reſound 
His praiſe, who, out of darkneſs, call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements ! the eldeſt birth | 
Of Nature's womb, that, in quaternian, run 
Perpetual circle, multiform, and mix. 
And nouriſh all things; let your ceaſeleſs . "+ 
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Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 
Ye miſts and exhalations ! that now rife 
. From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or gray, 

Till the ſun paint your fleegy ſkirts with 2 
In honour to the world's grèat Author riſe. 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd iky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling, ſtill advance his praiſe. 
His praiſe, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines ! 
With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains } and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs ] warbling tune his praiſe. 
Join voices, all ye living ſouls ! ye birds, 
That ſinging, up to heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes, his praiſe ! 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep! 
Witneſs if I be filent, morn or even, 127 
To hill or valley, fountain or freſh ſhade, 

Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe.— 
Hail, univerſal Lord ! be bounteous ſtill 5; 
To give us only good: and if the night 
Have gather'd ought of evil, or conceal'd, | 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 
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And treſſes all diſorder'd, at his ſeet 

Fell humble, and embracing them, beſought 

His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 0 
Forſake me not thus, Adam: witneſs heaven 

What love fincere, and reverence in my heat 

I bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 

Unhappily deceiv'd. Thy fappliant, | 

I beg, and claſp: thy knees; hereave me not - / 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs | Auer 
aN My 
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My only ſtrength and ſtay : forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betake me? where ſubſiſt? 
While yet we live, ſcarce one ſhort hour, perhaps, 
Between us two let there be peace; both joining, 
As join'd in injuries, one enmity 
Againſt a foz by doom expreſs aſſign'd us, 
That cruel ſegpent.—On me exerciſe not 
'Chy hatred for this miſery befallen, 
On me, already loſt ! me, than thyſelf 
More miſerable ! Both have finn'd ; but thou 
Againſt God only, I againſt God and thee 
And to the place of judgment will return, 
There with my cries importune Heaven, that all 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 
On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this wo, 
Me ! only me ! juſt object of his ire. 
She ended weeping z and her lowly plight, 
Immoveable, till peace odtain'd, from Ruft 
Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiſeration: ſoon his heart relented . 
Towards her, his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 
Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diſtreſs ! 
Creature ſo fair his reconcilement ſeeking, 
His counſel, whom ſhe had diſpleas'd, his aid: 
As one diſarm'd, his anger all he loſt ; 
And thus with peaceful words uprais'd her ſoon : 
Unwary, and too deſirous, as before, 
So now, of what thou know'ſt not, who defir'ſt 
The puniſhment all on thyſelf ; alas . 

ear thine own firſt, ill able to ſuſtain 
His full wrath, whoſe thou feelſt as yet leaſt part, 
And my diſpleaſure bear'it ſo ill. If prayers 
Could alter high decrees, I to that place 
Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder heard, 
That on my head all might be viſited, 
Thy frailty and infirmer ſex forgiven, 
Jo me committed, and by me expos'd. 
What better can we do, than to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd us, proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent, and there confeſs 

Heumbly 
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Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
woe the grou und, and with our ſighs the air 
enting, fom hearts contrite, in ſign 

of orrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek * 

Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 

From his diſpleaſure : in whoſe look ſerene, 

When angry moſt he ſeem'd, and moſt ſevere, ' 

What elſe but favour, grace, and mercy ſhone ? 
So ſpake our father penitent : nor Eve 

Felt leſs remorſe. | They forthwith to the place 

| Repairing where he judg'd them, proftrate fell 

Before him reverent, and both confeſs'd 

Humbly their faults, and pardon begg d, with tears 

Watering the ground, and with their ir Gghs the air 

Frequenting, ſent — hearts contrite, in ſiggg 

Of orrow Nr and humiliation mee. Milibn. 


| XIII. ON DEATH. 


Wins the prime actors of the laſt year's ſcene, | 
Their port ſo proud, their buſkin and their plame ? 
How many fleep who kept the world awake 
With luſtre and with noiſe! Has Death proclaim'd 
A truce and hung his ſated lance on high ö 
Tis brandiſſd ſtill; nor ſhall the preſent "oe: 
Be more tenacious of her human leaf, I 

Or ſpread of feeble life a thinner fall. 

But needleſs monuments to wake the thought + 

Life's gayeſt ſcenes ſpeak man's mortality, 

_ Though in a ſtyle more florid, full as plain 
As mauſoleums, pyramids, and tombs. 
What are our nobleſt ornaments but deaths 
Turn'd flatterers of life, in paint or marble, 
The well-ſtain'd canvas, or the featur'd ſtone ? 
Our fathers grace, or rather haunt, the ſcene : 
. Joy peoples her pavilion from the dead, 

rofeſt diverſions :' cannot theſe eſcape ? 

Far from it: theſe preſent us with a ſhroud, 
And talk of death like garlands o'er a grave. 
As ſome bold plunderers for buried wealth, 
We rar:2ck tombs ſor paſtime ; from the duſt 
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Call up the fleeping hero; bid him tread 
The ſcene for our amuſement: how like gods 
We ſit ; and, wrapp'd in immortality, 
Shed generous tears on wretches born to die; 
Their fate deploring, to forget our own / 

Where is the duſt that has not beea alive ? 
'The ſpade, the plough, diſturb our anceſtors : 
From human mould we reap our daily bread. 
The globe around earth's hollow ſurface ſhakes, 
And is the ceiling of her ſleeping ſons.. 
O'er devaſtation we blind revels keep; 
While buried towns ſupport the dancers heel. 

Nor man alone; his breathing buſt expires z 
His tomb is mortal: empires die. Where, now, 
The Roman? Greek? they ſtalk an empty nante x 
Yet few regard them in this uſeful light; 
Though half our learning is their epitaph.— 
When down thy vale, unlock'd by midnight thought, 
That loves to wander in thy ſunleſs realins, | 
O Death; I ſtretch my view,—what viſions riſe ! 
What triumphs, toils imperial, arts divine, 
In wither'd laurels glide before my fight! 
What lengths of far-fam'd ages, dillow'd high . 
With human agitation, roll along | 
In unfubſtantial images of air !— 
The melancholy ghoſts of dead renown, 
Whiſpering faint echoes of the world's applauſe, 
With peſtilential aſpect, as they paſs, 
All point at earth, and hiſs at human pride, 
ſhe wiſdom of the wiſe and prancings of the great. 
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I. THE*KING AND THE MILLER OF MANSFIELD. 
"Enter the King alone, as M in Sherwood foreſt. 


No, no, this can be-no public road, that? s certain. 1 
am̃ loſt, quite loſt, indeed. Of what advantage is it now 
to be a king? Night ſhews me no reſpect. I cannot ſee 
better, nor walk fo well as another man. What is a 
king? Is he not wiſer than another man? Not without 
his counſellors, I plaivly find. Is he not more powerful? 
I oft have been told fo, indeed; but whit now cari my 
power command? Is he not greater and more niagnifi- 
cent? When ſeated on his throne, and furrqunded with 
nobles and flatterers, perhaps he may think ſo ; but when 
loſt in a wood, alas | what is he but a common man? His 
wiſdom Lnewe not which is north and which is ſouth; 
his power a beggar's dog would bark at; and his greats 
neſs the beggar would not bow to. And yet how oft 
are we puffed up with theſe falſe attributes! Well, in 
loſing the monarch, I have found rhe man. 

[The report of a gun is heard. 
Hark ! ſome villain ſure is near ! What were it beſt to 
do? Will my majeſty protect me? No. Throw majeſty 
e then, and let manhood do it. 

Enter the Miller. 
* Miller, I beLeve I hear.the rogue Who 8 * 
K No rogue, 1 affure you. 

| Miller. 
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Miller. Little better, friend, I believe. Who fired 
that gun? 

King. Not I, indeed. 

Miller. Lou lie, I believe. 

King. Lie! how ſtrange it ſeems to me to be talked 
to in this ſtyle. [ Ade] Upon my word I don't. 

Miller. Come, come, firrah, confeſs 3 you have ſhot 
one of the king's deer, have you not? 

King. No, indeed; I owe the king more reſpect. I 
heard a gun go off, indeed, and was afraid ſome robbers 
might have been near. 

Miller. Pm not bound to delleve this, friend Pray 
who are yu? What's your name? 

King. Name 
Miller. Name] yes, name. Why you have a name, 
have not you? Where do you come from ? What is 
your buſineſs here? * 

King. Theſe are queſtions I have not been uſed to, 
honeſt man. 

Miller. May be ſo; but they are queſtions no honeſt 
man would be afraid to anſwer, I think. So if you can 
give no better account of yourſelf, I ſhall make bold to 
fake you along with me, if you pleaſe. 

King. With you] what authority have you to 

Mill: ler. The king's authority, if I muſt give you an 
account, Sir. I am John Cockle, the miller of Mans- 
field, one of his majetty's keepers in this foreſt of Sher- 
wood; and I will let no ſuſpected fellow paſs this way 
that cannot give a better account of himſelf than you 
have done, I promiſe you. 

King. I muſt ſubmit to my own authority. [Afide. 
Very well, Sir, I am glad to hear the king has ſo good 
an officer 3 and fince I find you have his authoruy, I 
will give you a better account of myſelf, if you will do 
me the favour to hear it. | 

Miller. It's more than you deſerve, I believe; but 
let's hear what you can ſay for yourſelf. 

King. I have the honour to belong to the king as well 
as you, and; perhaps, ſhould be as unwilling to {ee auy. 
Wrong done him. I _—_ down with him to _— 
9 2. this 


* 
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this foreſt, and the chace leading us 8 a great way 
from hows, I am benighted in this wood, and have loſt 
my way. 

Miller. This does not ſound well: if you have been 
a hunting, pray where is your horſe ? 

King. I have tired my horſe, ſo that he lay down un- 
der me, and I was oblige to leave him. 

Miller. If I thought I might believe this now. 

Ling. I am not uſed to lie, honeſt man. 

Miller. What | do you live at court, and not lie ? 

that's a likely ſtory indeed. 
King. Be that as it will, I ſpeak truth now, I affure 
you; ; and to convince you of 1 it, if you will attend me to 
Nottingham, if 1 am near it, or give me a night's lodging 
in your own houſe, here is ſomething to pay you for 
Jour trouble; and, if that is not ſufficient, I will ſatisfy 
you in the morning to your utmoſt deſire. 

Miller. Ay, now I am convinced you are a courtier : 
here is a little bribe for to-day, and a large promiſe far 
to morrow, both in a breath. Here, take it again, and 
take this along with ii John Cockle is no courtier ; 

che can do what hie ought— without a bribe. 

Kung. Thou art a very extraordinary man, I myſt 
own, and I ſhould be glad, methinks, to be farther ac- 
.quainted with thee: 

Miller; Thee] and thou ! pr'ythee don? t thee and 
* 1 believe I am tet eras at 


7 Lir, I Nr your pardon. 
Miller. Nay, 1 am not angry, friend; only I don't 
* to be too familiar with any body, before I kuow 

whether he deſerves it or not. 

' King. Tod are in the right. But what am I to do? 
Aller. You may do what you pleaſe. You are twelve 
er from Nottingham, and all the way thro” this thick 
vod; but if you. are reſotved upon going thither to- 
night 1 will put you in the road, and direct you the 
* can ; or if you will accept of ſuch poor 'entertain- 
ment as a miller can give, you. ſhall be welcome to ſtay 
MM night, and in the morning I will 50 with you myſelf. 
e 2 4 ng. 
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Ling. And cannot you go with me to night? 

Miller. 1 would not go with you to night if you were 
the king. 

King. Then I muſt go with you, I think. Dodſley 


II. LADY ,TOWNLY. AND LADY GRACE. 


Lidy T. O, my dear Lady Grace! how could you 
leave me fo vnmereifully alone all this while? 

Lady G. I thought my lord had been with you: \ 

Lady T. Why, yes—and therefore I wanted your re- 
lief; for he has been in ſuch a fluſter here 

Lady 6. Bleſs me!] for what. 

et T. Only our uſual breakfaſt ; we have each of 
us had our dith of matrimonial comfort this morning— 
we have been charming company. 

Lady G. I am mighty glad of it: ſure it muſt be a- 
vaſt happineſs when man and wife can give. AS, 
the ſame turn of converſation. - 

Lady T. O; the prettieſt thing in the world. 

Lady G. Now I ſhould be afraid, that where two 
Deu, are every day together ſo, they muſt often de in. 
want of ſomething to talk upon. 

Lady T. O, my dear, you are the moſt miſtaen n- 
the world!] married people have things to talk of, chud, 


that never enter into the imagination of others. Why, : 


here's my Jord and I, now, we have not been married 
above two ſhort years, you know, and we have alread 
eight or ten things conſtantly in bank, that whenev 
we want company, We can take up any one of them'for 
two bours together, and the ſubject never the flatter 4 
nayy if we have occaſion for it, it will be as freſh next 
day too, as it was the firſt hour it entertained us. 
lady G. Certainly that muſt be vaſtly pretty. 
Lady T. O, there's no life like it ! Why, Fother day, 
for example, when you dined abroad, my lord and I, at- 
ter a pretty cheerful tete a fete meal, fat us down by the 
ſire · ſide, in an eaſy, indolent, pick-tooth way, for. about 
a quarter of an hour, as if we had not thought of, 
another's being! in the room.— At laſt, liretching hte 


«nd yawning=>My dear, * 8 came home 
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very late laſt night. —” Twas but juſt turned of __ 
fays I.—I was in bed—aw—by eleven, ſays he.—So- 
you are every night, ſays I—Well, ſays he, I am amnz- 
ed you can fit up fo late.— Ho can you be amazed, 
ſays I, at a thing that happens ſo often Key which 
we entered into a converſation; and though this is a 
point has entertained us above fifty times dy we 
always find ſo many pretty new things to ſay upon it, 
that I believe it will laſt as long as we live. 

Lady G. But pray, in ſuch ſort of family-dialogues 
(though extremely well for paſſing the time) does'nt 
2 now and then enter ſome little ay ſort of ter 

Lady T. O, yes] which does not "al amiſs at all, A 

ſmart repartee, with a Zeit of recrimination at the heat! 
of it, makes the prettieſt ſherbet. Ay, ay, if we did 
not mix a little of the acid with it, a matrimonial ſociety 
would be fo luſciqus, that nothing but an old liquoriſh 
prude would be able to bear it. 
W G. Well, certainly you have the moſt elegant 
Lady T. Though, to tell you the truth, my dear, I 
think Sa ſqueezed rather a little too much lemon into it 
this bout; for it grew ſo ſour at laſt, that, I think—1 
almoſt told him he was a fool—and he again—talked 
ſomething oddly of—turning me out of door s. 

Lady G. Ol] have a care of that. 

Lach T. Nay, if he *. I may thank my own 
wiſe — for it. | 

Lady G. How ſo? 

OS T. Why, when my good lord firſt opened his 
r trenches before me, my unaccountable pa- 
Pay in whoſe hands I then was, gave me up at diſcretion. 

dy G. How do you mean: 

12 . He ſaid, the wives of this age were come to 
ac 2 that he would not deſire even bis own daugh- 
ter ſhould be truſted with pin-money ; ſo that my whole 
train of ſeparate inclinations are left entirely at the mercy 
of a huſband's. odd yp Maree a 

Lad G, Why chat, i , is enough to make a wo- 
wen of arg look about her 2 

7 


* 
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' Lady T. Nay, but to be ſerious my dear, what would 


you really have a woman do in my caſe ? 
+ * Lady G. Why, if I had a ſober huſband, as you have, 


I would make myſelf the happieſt wife in the world, by 


being as ſober as he. : 

*Lady T. O you wicked thing! how can you teaze 
one at this rate, when you know he is ſo very ſober, that 
(except giving me money) there is not one thing in the 
world he can do to pleaſe me. And I, at the fame time, 

tly by nature, and partly, 1 by keeping the 
bett company, do with py ſoul love almoſt 9 deg 
he hates. I dote upon aſſemblies; my heart bounds at 
a ball; and at an opera—l expire. Then, I love play 
to diſtraction; cards enchant me—and dice put me out 
of my little wits.-Dear, dear hazard !|—QO, what a flow 
of ſpirits it gives one Do you never play at hazard, 


child ? , | 
G. O, never! I don't think it fits well upon 
women; there's ſomething ſo maſculine, ſo much the air 
of a rake in it. You ſee how it makes the men ſwear 
and curſe; and when a woman is thrown into the ſame 
paſſion—why —— I | | 
Lady T. That's very true; one is a little put to it, 
ſometimes, not to make uſe of the ſame words to expreſs 
it. | ; 


are you really forced to make uſe of ? | 
*" Lady T. Why, upon a very hard caſe, indeed, when 
a ſad wrong word is riſing juſt to one's tongue's end, I 
give a great gulp and—ſwallow it. | 
Lady G. Well—and is it not enough to make you 
forſwear play as long as you live? So?” 4 PA 
Lady T. O, yes; I have forſworn it. 
Lacy G. Senicuſiy ej 7 EE” 
Lady T. Solemnly, a thouſand times; but then one 
is conſtantly drawn in again. GRE SU LA 
Lady G. And how can you anſwer that ? — 
Lady T. Ny dear, what we fay, when we are loſers, 
we look upon ta be no more binding than a lover's oath 
or a great mans promiſe. But 1 e 1 


* - 


Lady G. Well, and upon ill luck, pray what words 


— — — 
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ſhould rot lead you ſo far into the world: you are 4 
prude, and deſign to live ſoberly. 

Lady G. Why, I confeſs, my nature and my educa- 
tion do in a good degree incline me that way. 

Lady T. Well, how a woman of ſpirit (for you don't 
want that, child ) can dream of living ſoberly, is to me 
inconceivable ; for you will marry, I ſuppoſe? | 

Lady G. 1 can't tell but I may. | | 
TL.ach T. And won't you live in town ? | 
| Lady G. Half the year, I ſhould like it very well. 
Lady T. And you would really live in London half 
the year to be ſober in it? x 


Lady G. Why not? e 
Lady T. Why, can't you as well go and be ſober in 
the country? 


Lady G. So I wauld—t'other balf year. 

Lady T. And pray, what comfortable ſcheme of life 
would you form now for your ſummer and winter ſo- 
| ber entertainments? ' 

Loch G. A ſcheme that 1 think * very vell co 
2 us. 

ady T. O, of all things, let's hone 4 ito - 

— G. Why, in ſummer, I could paſs my leiſure 
* in reading, in riding, walking by a canal, or ſitting 
at the end of it under a great tree; in dreſling, dining, 

chatting with an agreeable friend; perhaps, hearing a 
little bribe; taking a diſh of tea, or a game at cards 
ſoberly; managing my family, looking into its accounts, 
playing with my children, if I had any; or in a thou- 
ſand other innocent-amaſements—foberly ; and, pofli- 
bly, by theſe means, gy ot ee my duden to — 
as ſober as myſelf. 

Lady T. wW ell, my dear, thos bn aftoniſbing crea- 
ture for ſure ſuch primitive antediluvian — of 
lite have not been in any head theſe thouſand years— 
Under a great tree ?—ha! ha! ha. gut I beg we 
may have EG ane 490sfor 1 am chatm- 

ech with the country on | 

Lady G. You tall and Pl 575 to ok to-my bse. 
ty. tos. e LTL ; 
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Lady T. Well, though I am fure it will give me the 
vapours, I muſt hear it. | ; 

Lady G. Why, then, for fear of your fainting, Ma- 
dam, I would firſt fo far come into the faſhion, that I 
would never be dreſſed out of it—but ſtill it ſhould be 
ſoberly; for I can't think it any diſgrace to a woman af 
my private fortune nat ta wear her lace as fine as the 
wedding-ſuit of a firſt dutcheſs; though there is one 
extravagance-I would venture ta come up to. 

Lady T. Ay, now far it— 

Lady G. I would every day be as clean as a bride. 

Lady T. Why, the men ſay that's a great ſtep to be 
made one.——Well, now you are dreſſed, pray, let's ſee 
to what purpoſe ? 

Lady G. I would viſit—that is, my real friends z but 
as little for form as poſſible I would go to court; 
ſometimes to an affembly ; nay, play at quadrille o- 
berly. I would ſee all the good plays ; and, becauſe tis 
the faſhion, now and then go to an opera z but I would 


not expire there—for fear I ſhould never go 
And, laſtly, I can't ſay, but for curioſity, if I iked my 
company, I might be drawn in once to a maſquerade : 
ns. this, I think, is as far as any woman can go o- 
Lady T. Well if it had not been for that laſt piece of 
ſobriety, I was juſt going to call for ſome ſurfeit-water. 
| Lady G. Why, don't you think, with the farther aid 
of breakfaſting, dining, taking the air, ſupping, fleep- 
ing, (not to fay a word of devotion,) the four-and-twen» 

ty hours might roll over in a tolerable mauner ? - 
Lady T. Folerable | deplorable !-——W by, child, 
all you propoſe is but to endure. life: now, I want—to 

| Jour. to London. 


iI. LORD AND LADY RANDOLPH. | 
Scene—The Court of a Caftle ſurrounded with Woods. 
| Ester Lapr RinvoLen. N 


Ys woods and wilds, whaſe melancholy gloom 
Accords with my ſoul's ſadneſs, and draws forth 


enjoy it. 


, 
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The voice of ſorrow from my burſting heart! 
Farewell a while. I will not leave you long; 
For in your ſhades I deem ſome ſpirit dwells, 
Who, from the chiding ſtream or groaning oak, 
Still hears and anſwers to Matilda's moan. 

Oh Douglas! Douglas! if departed ghoſts _ 
Are Cer'permitted to review this world, 
Within the circle of that wood thou art, 
And, with thie paſſion of immortals, hear'ſt 
My lamentation; hear'ſt thy wretched wife 
Weep for her huſband ſlain, her infant loft. 
My brother's timeleſs death I ſeem to mourn, 
Who periſh'd with thee on this fatal day. 
To thee I lift my voice; to thee addreſs 
The plaint which mortal ear has never heard. 
Oh, diſregard me not Though I am call'd 
Another's now, my heart is wholly thine, 
Incapable of change, affeCtion lies 75 
Buried, my Douglas, in thy vey grave. | 
But Randolph comes, whom fate has made my lord, 
To chide my anguiſh, and defrand the dead. * 
9 _ _ Emer Lon Rannortes. wo 
Lud. Ran. Again theſe weeds of wo !—Say, doſt thou 
well ' Bn of | ; | 
To feed a paſſion which conſames thy life ? 
The living dlaim ſome duty: vainly thou 
Beſtow'ft thy cares upon the ſilent dead. * 
La. Rin. Silent alas ! is he for whom I mourn- 
Childleſs, without memorial of his name: Hi 
He only now in my remembrance lives. | 
This fatal day ſtirs my time · ſettled forrow,  _ 
Troubles afreſh; the fountain of my heart. 2 
Id. Ren. When was it pure of ſadneſs ? Theſe black 
| weeds. 2 Nen | 
Expreſs the wonted colour of thy mind. RY 
For ever dark and diſmal. Seven long vears 
Are paſs'd ſince we were goin'd by ſacred ties: 
Clouds all the while have hung upon thy brow, 
Nor broke, nor parted by one gleam of jop. 
—--Yoyl chou wert net 
En | Compos'd 
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Compos'd of griet and tenderneſs alone, 
But hadſt a ſpark of other paſſions in thee ; 
Pride, anger, vanity, the ſtrong defire 
Of admiration, dear to women-kind :; 
Theſe might contend with, and allay thy grief, 
As meeting tides and currents ſmooth our firth. 
La. Ran. To ſuch a cauſe the human mind oft owes 
Its tranſient calm; a calm I envy not. 
Ld. Ran. Sure thou art not the daughter of Sir 
Malcolm. 
Strong was his rage, eternal his reſentment; 
For when thy brother fell, he ſmil'd to hear 
That Douglas“ 11 in the ſame field was lain. 
La. Ran. Oh] rake not up the aſhes of my fathers. 
Implacable reſentment was their crime, 
And grievous has the expiation been. 
Contendiug with the Douglas, gallant livcs 
Of either houſe were loſt: my anceſtors 
Compell'd at laſt to leave their ancient ſeat 
On Tiviot's pleaſant banks; and now of them 
No heir is left. Had they not been fo ſtern, 
I had not been the laſt of all my race. 
Ld. Ran. Thy grief wreſts to its purpoſes my wand) 
I-never aſk'd of thee that ardent love 
Which in the breaſts of fancy's children burns. 
Decent affection and complacent kindneſs 
Were all I wiſh'd for; but I wiſh'd in vain. 
Hence with the leſꝭ regret my eyes behold 
The ſtorm of war that gathers o'er this land. 
If 1.ſhould periſh by the Daniſh ſword, 
Matilda would not thed one tear the more. 
La. Ran. Thou doſt not think fo  waſul as I am, 
Love thy merit and eſteem thy virtues. 
But whether goeſt thou now ? - «+ 
Ld. Ran. Sera traight to the camp; 1 
Where every warriour on the gip- toe ſtands 
Ot expectation, and impatient aſks . 
Each who arrives, if he is come to tell 
The Danes are landed! 
La. Ran, Oh, may adverſe winds " 


240. pritocots.” 
Far from the coaſt of Scotland drive their fleet, 
And every ſoldier of both hoſts return 
In peace and ſafety to his pleaſant home ! 
£4. Ran. Thou ſpeak'ſt a woman's ; hear a warriour's 
wiſh. | 


Right from their native land, the ſtormy north, 
May the wind blow, till every keel is fix'd 28 
Immoveable in Caledonia's ſtrand ; . * 


Then ſhall our foes repent their bold invaſion 


And roving armies ſhun the fatal ſhore. 


La. Ran. War I deteſt z but war with foreign foes, 
Whoſe manners, language, and whoſe locks are ſtrange, 


Is not ſo horrid, nor to me ſo hateful, 


As that which with our neighbours oft we wage. 


A river here, there an ideal line 


By fancy drawn, divide the ſiſter kingdoms. 
On each fide dwells a people fimilar 
As twins are to each other; valiant both; 


Both for their valour famous through the world: 


Vet will they not unite their kindred arms, 
And if they muſt have war, wage diſtant war, 


5 But with each other fight in cruel conflict. 
Gallant in ſtrife, and noble in their ire, 


The battle is their paſtime. They forth | 


Gay in the morning, as to ſummer ſport ; 
When evening comes, the gory of the morn, 


The youthful warriour is a elod of Clay. 

Thus fall the prime of either bapleſsJand ; 

And ſuch the fruit of Scotch and Engliſh wars. 
Ld. Ran. Ill hear no more. This melody would 


% 


make | 


A ſatdier drop his ſword, and doff his arms wrt 
Sit down and weep the conqueſts he has made; 
Tea (like a monk) ng reſt and peace in heaven 


To ſouls of warriours in his battle ſlain, ' 
Lady, farewell. I leave thee not alone 


Yonder comes one whoſe love makes duty light. 
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V. NORVAL AND GLENALVON. 


Glam. His port I love: he's in a proper mood 
To chide the thunder, if at him it roar'd.— Af 
Has Norval ſeen the troops ? 

Nerv.' The ſetting ſun 
With yellow radiance lighten'd all the vale ; 

And, as the warriours mov'd, each poliſh'd helm, 
Corſlet or ſpear, glanc'd back his gilded beans” 
The hill they climb'd ; and, halting at its top, 
Of more than mortal ſize, towering, they ſeem'd 
An hoſt angelic clad in burning arms. 

Glen. Thou talk'ſt it well: no leader of our hoſt 
In ſounds more lofty ſpeaks of gloriggs war. 

Norv. If I ſhall &er acquire a leader's name, 
My ſpeech will be leſs ardent. Novelty 
Now prompts my tongue, and youthful admiration 
Vents itſelf freely; ſince no part is mine 
Of praiſe pertaining to the great in arms. 

Glen. You wrong yourſelf, brave Sir: your martial 

deeds | 

Have rank'd you with the great. But mark me, Nor- 
5 e 

Lord Randolph's favour now exalts your youth 
Above his veterans of famous ſervice. 
Let me, who know theſe ſoldiers, counſel you. 
Give them all honour: ſeem not to command; 
Elſe they will ſcarcely brook your late-ſprung power 
Which nor alliance props nor birth adorns. 

Norv. Sir, | have been accuſtom'd all my days 
To hear and ſpeak the plain and fimple truth : 
And, though I have been told that there are men 
Who borrow friendſhip's tongue to ſpeak their ſcorn, 
Yet in ſuch language 1 am little ſxill'd. | 
'Therefore I thank Glenalvon for his counſel, 
Although it ſounded harſhly. Why remind 
Me of my birth obſcure ? Why flur my power 
With ſuch contemptuous terias ? | 

Glen. I did not mean” | 
To gall your, pride, which now] fee is great. 
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Nerv. My pride 
Glen. Suppreſs it as you with to proſper. 
Your pride's exceſſive. Yet, for Randolph's ſake, 
I will not leave you to its raſh direction. 
Tf thus you {well and frown at high-born men, 
Will high-born men endure a ſhepherd's ſcorn ? 
Norv. A ſhepherd's ſcorn | 
Glen. Yes: if you preſume 
To bend on ſoldiers theſe diſdainful eyes, 
As if you took the meaſure of their minds, 
And faid in ſecret you're no match for me; 
What will become of you ? 
Nerv. Haſt thou, no fears for thy picſkmptyous ſelf 2 
Glen. Ha! d ou threaten me ? 
"Nerv. Didſt M not hear ? 
Glen. Unwillingly I did: a nobler foe 
ö Had not been queſtion'd thus. But ſuch as the 
. © Nerv. Whom doſt thou think me? 
Glen. Norval. 
: Ws And who is Norval in Glenalvon's eyes? 
Glen. A peaſant's ſon, a wandering beggar boy; 


| . 18 8 no more, even if he ſpeak the truth. 


Talſe as thou art; doſt thou ſuſpect my truth? 
Glen. "Thy truth] thou'rt all a lie; and falſe as hell 
| Is the vain-glorious tale thou told'ſt to Randolph. 
* Nerv. If I were chain'd, unarm'd, or bedrid old, 
Perhaps 1 ſhould revile: du, as | am, 
1 have no tongue to rail. The humble Norval 
Is of a race who ſtrive not but with deeds. 


5 5 2 Did I not fear to freeze thy ſhallow valour 


\ F 


Aud make thee fink too ſoot beneath-my ſword, | 
15 tell thee hut thon art f 1 know thee well. 
. HBoſt thou not know en, born to com- 

"2 . + mand © r 

Tes thouſand: faves He mee“ 1 
Nerv. Villain naumote. „ * F< | 

Draws and'JefebUihy lift” 1 Wege 

To have defy'd thee in another cauſe: 1 

But Heaven aceelerates its vengeance on thee, 


. 
VI. 
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VI. SIR CHARLES AND LADY RACKET. 


Lady R. O 14 m quite fatigued l can hardly 
move Why don't you help me, you barbarous man? 

Sir C. There: take my arm. 

Lady R. But I won't be laugh'd at- don't love 
you. 

Sir C. Don't you? 

Lady R. No. Dear me {—this glove !-—why don't 
you help me off with my glove ?—Pthaw! you awk - 
ward thing: let it alone: you an't fit to be about me. 
Reach me a chair—you have no compaſſion for me. 


I __ ſo glad to fit down—Why do you drag me 
to routs ? - you know I hate them. 


Sir C. O! there's no exiſting, no breathing, unleſs 
one does as other people ot faſhion do. 
Lady R. But Tm out of humour—l loſt all my mos 


Sir C. How much ? 

Lady R. Three hundred. 

Sir A Never fret for that—lI don't * three ba- 
dred pounds to contribute to your happineſs. 

Lady R. Don't you ?—Not value three bande 
—_— to pleaſe me 7 

Sir C. You know I don't. 

Lady R. Ah, you fond fool !-——But I hate gami gaming 
lt almoſt metamorphoſes a woman into a fury. 
you know that I — cighted at myſelf ſeveral timzs to 
night.—I had a huge oath at the very tip of my tongue: 

* C. Had ye? 

R. I caught myſelf at it—and ſo I bit my lips, 
8 [ was crammed up in a corner of che room. 
with ſuch a ſtrange party at a whiſt-table, waiting as 
black and red. ſpots - did you mind them? 

Sir C. You know I was buſy elſewhere.: - 

Lady R. There was chat rern 
man Mrs Nightſbade—$he behaved ſo ſtrangely to her 

| huſband—a poor, inoffenſive, good ; natured, good fort - 

of a good - for. nothing kind of man. — But 4h: ſo tela- 
& bim—« few n * ge that r 
Wi = 


a * 
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a head ! and fo has a pin—You're a numſkull: you 
know you are.—Ma'am, he has the pooreſt head in the 
world : he does not know what he is about : you know 
you don't—Ah, fie! I'm aſhamed of you!“ 

Sir C. She has ſerved to divert you, I ſee. 

Lady R. And then, to crown all there was my 
Lady Clacket, who runs on with an eternal volubility of 
nothing, out of all ſeaſon, time, and place. In the 
very midſt of the game ſhe begins « Lard, Ma'am, 
I was apprehenſive I ſhould not be able to wait on your 
Ladyſhip——my poor little dog, Pompey,—the ſweeteſt 
thing in the world !—a ſpade led? there's the knave 
II was fetching a walk, Me'm, the, other morning in 
the Park—a fine froſty morning it was -I love froſty 
weather of all things—Jet me look at the laſt trick 
and ſo, Me'm, little Pompey—and if your Ladyſhip 
were to ſee the dear creature pinched with the froſt, 
and mincing his ſteps along the Mall—with his pretty 
little innocent face—l vow I don't know what to play 
—and ſo, Me'm, while I was talking to Captain Flimſey 
—your Ladyſhip knows Captain Flimſcy—nothing but 
rubbiſh in my hand !—I can't help it—and ſo, Me'm, 
ve odious frights of dogs beſet my poor little Pompey 
—the dear creature- has the heart of a lion; but who 
can reſiſt five at once ?—and ſo Pompey barked for aſ- 
fiſtance—the hurt he received was upon his cheſt—the 
doctor would not advife him to venture out till the 
wound is healed, for fear of an inflammation Pray; 
what's trumps ?” . 2 

Sir C. My dear, yon'd make a moſt excellent actreſs. 
Tady R. Well, now, let's go to reſt — but, Sir Charles, 
how ſhockingly you play'd that laſt rubber, when 1 

ſtood looking over you | 
Sir C. My love, I played the truth of the game. 

Lady R. No, indeed, my dear, you played it wrong. 

Sir C. Po! nonſenſe! you don't underſtand it. 
| Lady R. I beg your pardon I'm allowed to play bet- 
ter than you. 

Sir C. All conceit, my dear; I was perfectly right. 


o 
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Lady R. No ſuch thing, Sir Charles; the diamond 
was the play. | 

Sir C. Po! po! ridiculous! the club was the card 
againſt the world. 

Lady R. Oh | no, no, no; I ſay it was the diamond · 

Sir C. Madam, I fay it was the club. 

Lady R. What do you fly into ſuch a paſſion for ? 

Sir C. Death and fury ! do you think I don't know 
what I'm about? I tell you once more, the club was the 
judgment of it. | 

Lady R. May be ſo—have it your own way. 

Sir C. Vexation ! you're the ſtrangeſt woman that 
ever lived 3 there's no converſing with you Hook ye 
here, my Lady Racket—Tis the cleareſt caſe in the 
world : I'll make it plain in a moment. - 

Lady R. Well, Sir !—ha, ha, ha 

Sir C. I had four cards left -a trump had led 
they were ſix— no, no, no, they were ſeven, and we 
nine——then, you know the beauty of the play was 
LO —— 

Lady R. Well, now, *tis amazing to me, that you 
can't ſee it—Give me leave, Sir Charles—Y our left 
hand adverſary had led his laſt trump—and he had be- 
fore fineſſed the club and roughed the diamond—now 
if you had put on your diamond 

Sir C. But, Madam, we played for the odd trick. - 

Lady R. And ſure the play for the odd trick— 

Sir C. Death and fury [ can't you hear me ? 

Lady R. Go on, Sir. 

Sir C. Hear me, I ſay.— Will you hear me? 

Lady R. I never heard the like in my life. 

Sir C. Why then you are enough to provoke the pa- 
tience of a Stoic.— Very well, Madam — Lou know no 
more of the game than your father's leaden Hercules on 
the top of the houſe—Y ou know no more of whiſt than 
he does of gardening. 

Lady R. Ha, ha, ha | 

Sir C. You're a vile woman, and Pl! not ſleep an- 
other night under one roof with you. 

Lady R. As you pleaſe, Sir. 

Y X 3 . Sir 
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Sir C. Madam, it thall be as I pleaſe——T11 order 
my chariot this moment—[Going.]-I know how the 
cards ſhould be played as well as any man in England, 
that let me tell you Going. And when your family 
were ſtanding behind counters, meaſuring out tape, and 
bartering for Whitechapel needles, my anceſtors, my 
anceſtors, Madam, were ſquandering away whole el- 
tates at cards; whole eſtates, my Lady Racket 
[She hums a tune. ] — Why then, by all that's dear te 
me, I'll never exchange another word with you, good, 
bad, or. indifferent. Look ye, my Lady Racket— 
thus it ſtood—the trump being led, it was then my bu- 
ſineſs ; 

Lady R. To play the diamond, to be ſure. 

Sir C. I have done with you for ever; and ſo you 
may tell your father. 0 Crit. 

Lady R. What a paſſion the gentleman is in! ha, ha 
I promiſe him Tl not give up my judgment. 

Re-enter Sir Charles. 

Sir C. My Lady Racket—look ye, Ma'm, once 
more, out of pure good nature 
Lady R. Sir, I am convinced of your good nature. 

Sir C. That, and that only, prevails with me to tell 
vou the club was the play. | 
' Lady R, Well, be it fo——1 have no objection. 

Sir C. Tis the cleareſt point in the world 
were nine, and 

Lady R. And, for that very reaſon, you know the 
club was the beſt in the houſe. _ | 

Sir C. There's no ſuch thing as talking to you. 
You're a baſe woman—T'l part from you for ever 
— You may live here with your father, and admire his 
fantaſtical ever-greens till you grow as fantaſtical your- 
felf—P11 ſet out for London this inſtant. [SH at 
the der.] The club was not, the beſt in the houſe. 

Lady R. How calm you are ! Well !—T'll go to bed: 
will you come ?—You had better——Poor Sir Charles ! 
TOA hab [ Looks and laughs, then exit. 

Sir C. That eaſe is provoking. [ Crofſes to the oppe- 


ſite door <here ſbe went out. i tell you the diamond 
: was 


we 


# 


Safe to his home to ſend your happy gueſt ! 
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was not the play; and here I take my final leave of 


you—[ Walks back as faſt as he can.} I am reſolved up- 
on it; and I know the club was not the beſt in the 
houſe, -« ; Three weeks after marriage. 
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SECTION IV. 


SPEECHES AND SOLILOQUIES. 


I, NESTOR'sS ADDRESS TO THE GREEES, ON THEIR GOING 
TO BATTLE, 


0 FRIENDS ! be men; your generous breaſts inſpire 
With mutual honour, and with mutual fire. 

Think of your hopes, your fortunes ; all the care 
Your wives, your infants, and your parents ſhare. 
Think of each living father's reverend head: 

Think of each anceſtor with glory dead. 

Abſent, by me they ſpeak, by me they ſue; 


They aſk their ſafety and their fame from you. 


The gods their fates on this one action lay, 
And all are loſt if you deſert the day. Homies. 


II. SPEECH OF ULYSSES, ON HIS LEAVING THE COURT OF 


ALCINOUS. 


O rnovu, the firſt in merit and command! 
And you, the peers and princes of the land! 
May every joy be yours: nor this the leaſt, 


Complete 
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Complete are now the bounties you have given 
Be all thoſe bounties lent confirm'd by Heaven | 
So may I find, when all my wanderings ceaſe, 

My conſort blameleſs, and my friends in peace ! 

On you be every bliſs ; and every day, 

In homefelt joys delighted, roll away : 

Yourſelves, your wives, your long-deſcending race, 
May every god enrich with every grace 

Sure fix'd on virtue may your nation ſtand, 

And public evil never touch the land! Homer. 


III. PARTING SPEECH OF ANDROMACHE ro HEC TOR. 


Too daring prince l ah | Whither doſt thou run ? 
Ah ! too forgetful of thy wife and fon! _. 

And think'ſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be ? 
A widow I, an helpleſs orphan he 

For, ſure, ſuch courage length of life denies ; 
And thou muſt fall, thy virtues ſacrifice. 

Greece in her ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain ; & 
Now hoſts oppoſe thee—and thou muſt be ſlain. 
Oh grant me gods! ere Hector meets his doom, 
All I can aſk of heaven—an early temb ! 

So ſhall my days in one ſad tenour run, 

And end with ſorrows as they firſt begun. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſhare ; 

Oh ! prove a huſband's and a parent's care. 

That quarter moſt the ſkilful Greeks annoy, 
Where yon wild fig-trees join the wall of Troy. 
Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack have given, 
Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven. 

Let others in the field their arms employ z 

But ſtay, my Hector here, and guard his Troy. Homer. 


IV. HECTOR'S REPLY. 


— THAT poſt ſhall be my care; 

Nor that alone, but all the works of war. 

How would the ſons of "Troy, in arms renown'd, 

And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments ſweep the 
ground, 7d 

Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 


Should 
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Should Hector baſely quit the field of fame 

My early youth was bred to warlike pains : 

My ſoul impels me to the martial plains. 

Still foremoſt let me ſtand, to guard the throne, 
To ſave my father's honours, and my own.— 

Yet come it will ; the day decreed by fates ! 

(How my heart trembles while my tongue relates !) 
The day, when thou, imperial Troy !—muſt bend, 
Muſt ſee thy warriours fall, thy glories end. 

And, yet, no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind 

My mother's death, the ruin of my kind, 

Not Priam's hoary hairs de fil'd with gore, 

Not all my brothers gaſping on the ſhore, 

As thine, Andromache Thy griefs I dread |! 

I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 

In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 

And woes, of which fo large a part was thine. 
There, while you groan beneath the load of life, 
They cry—* Behold the mighty Hector's wife!“ 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 
Embitters all thy woes, by naming me. 

The thoughts. of glory paſt, and preſent ſhame, 
A thouſand griefs, ſhall waken at the name — 
May I lie co!d before that dreadful day, 

Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay 

Thy Hector, wrapt in everlaſting ſleep, 

Shall neither hear thee figh, nor ſee thee weep. Homer, 


V. OSSIAN'S ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 


O THOv, that rolleſt above, round as the ſhield of my 
fathers ! whence are thy beams, O ſun ! thy everlaſting 
light ?—Thou comeſt forth, in thy awful beauty: the 
ſtars hide themſelves in the ſky ; the moon, cold and 
pale, finks in the weſtern wave. But thou thyſelf moveſt 
alone: who can be a compan;on of thy courſe? The 
oaks of the mountains fall ; the mountains themſelves 
decay with years; the ocean ſhrinks and grows again 3 
the moon herſelf is loſt in the heavens: but thou art for 
ever the ſame; rejoicing in the brightneſs of thy courſe. 
When the world is dark with tempeſts; when thunder 


L rolls, 
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rolls, and lightening flies; thou lookeſt in thy beauty 
from the clouds, and laugheſt at the ſtorm. But to Ot- 
ſian thou lookeſt in vain; for he beholds thy beams no 
more; whether thy yellow hair flows on the eaſtern 


clouds, or thou trembleſt at the gates of the weſt, But 


thou art, perhaps, like me, for a ſeaſon :. thy years will 


have an end. Thou ſhalt ſleep in thy clouds, careleſs of 


the voice of the morning. Exult then, O ſun ! in the 
ſtrength of thy youth. Age is dark and unlovely: it is 
like the glimmering light of the moon, when it ſhines 


through broken clouds, and the miſt is on the hills; 


when the blaſt of the north is on the plain, and the tra- 
veller ſhrinks in the midſt of his journèy. Man. 


'VI. DOUGLAS's ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 


Mr name is Norval. On the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flocks ; a frugal ſwain, 

Whoſe conſtant cares were to increaſe his ſtore, 
And. keep his only ſon, myſelf, at home. 

For I had heard of battles, and I long'd 

To follow to the field ſome warlike lord : 

And Heaven ſoon granted what my fire deny'd. 
This moon, which roſe laſt night round as my ſhield, 
Had not yet fil'd her horns, when, by her light, 

A band of fierce barbarians from the hills, 

Ruſh'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 

Sweeping our flocks and herds, The thepherds fled 
For ſafety and for ſuccour. I alone, 


With bended bow and quiver tull of arrows, 


Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 

The road he took; then haſted to my friends, 

Whom with a troop of fifty choſen men, 

I met advancing. The purſuit I led, . 
Till we o'ertook the ſpoil-encumber'd foe. 
We fought and conquer d. Fer a ſword was drawn, 
An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, 


Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 


Returning home in triumph, I diſdain'd 
The ſhepherd's ſlothful life; and having heard 
That our good king had ſummon'd his bold peers 


To 
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To lead their warriours to the Carron ſide, 

I left. my father's houſe, and took with me 

A choſen ſervant to conduct my ſteps ; 

Yon trembling coward who forſook his maſter. 
Journeying with this intent, I paſs'd theſe towers; 
And Heav'n directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 


Trag. of Douglas. 
Vii. DOUGLAS'S ACCOUNT OF THE HERMIT OF WHOM 
HE LEARNED THE ART OF WAR, 


BeneaTH a mountain's brow, the moſt remote 

And inacceſſible by ſhepherds trode, 

In a deep cave, dug by no mortal hand, 

A hermit liv'd ; a melancholy man, 

Who was the wonder of our wandering ſwains. 
Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, 

Did they report him ; the-cold earth his bed, 

Water his drink, his food the ſhepherd's alms. 

I went to ſee him; and my heart was touch'd 

With reverence and pity. Mild he ſpake; 

And, entering on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told, 

As made me oft reviſit his ſad cell. 

For he had been a ſoldier in his youth ; 

And fought in famous battles, when the 

Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 

Againſt the ufurping infidel diſplay'd 

The bleſſed croſs, and won the Holy Land. 

Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire 

His ſpeech ſtruck from me, the old man would ſhake 
His years away, and act his young encounters : 
Then, having thow'd his wounds, he'd fit him down, 
And all the live-long day diſcourſe of war.. 

To help my fancy, in the ſmooth green turf 

He cut the figures of the marſhall'd hoſts ; 

Deſcrib'd the motions, and explain'd the uſe, 

Of the deep column, and the tengthen'd line, 

The ſquare, the creſcent, and the phalanx firm 
For, all that Saracen or Chriſtian knew 

Of war's vaſt art, was to this hermit known. 


Douglas. 
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vm. ' SEMPRONIUS'S SPEECH FOR WAR, 


Mry-voice is ſtill for war. 
- Gods! can a Roman ſenate long debate 
Which of the two to chooſe, ſlavery or death? 
| No—let vs rife at once, gird on our ſwords, 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps ſome arm, more lucky than the reſt, 
| May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage. 
| Riſe, fathers, riſe z 'tis Rome demands your help: 
1 Riſe, and revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 
B Or ſhare their fate. 'The corpſe of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we 
ws. Sit here, deliberating in cold debates 
ON | If we thould ſacrifice our lives to honour, 
| Or wear them out in ſervitude and chains. 


| Rouſe up for {lame ! Our brothers of Pharſalia 
| | Point at their wounds, and cry aloud, To battle: 
| Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are ſlow ; 
And Scipic's ghoſt walks unreveng'd amorigſt us. Care. 


IX. LUCIUS's SPEECH FOR PEACE. 


Mx thoughts, I muſt confeſs, are turn'd on peace. | 
Already have our quarrels fill'd the world . 
With widows and with orphans : Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars; and earth's remoteit regions 
Lie halt unpeopled by the feuds of Rme © ] 
Tis time to ſheath the ſword and ſpare mankind. . 

SY It is not Cæſar, but the gods, my fathers ! 

Thę gods declare againſt us and repel 

Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle 

(Prompted by blind revenge ad wil deſpair). 

Were to refule the awards of Providence, 

_And not to reſt in Heaven's determination. 
Already have we ſhown dur love to Rome; | 
Now. let us ſhow ſubmiſſion to the gods. ( 
We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, ] 

| But free the commonwealth, When this end fails, . 

* 


— 
_ 
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Arms have no further uſe. Our country's cauſe, 

That drew our ſwords, now wreſts them from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 

Unprofitably ſhed. - What men could do 

Is done already. Heaven and earth will witneſs 

If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. Cato. 


IX. CATo0's SOLILOQUY ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
soul. 


Ir muſt be ſo—Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well 

Elſe, whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or, whence this ſecret dread, and inward horrour, 

Of falling-into nought ? Why ſhrinks the ſoul 

Back on herſelf and ſtartles at deſtruction? 

"Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us: 

'Tis Heaven itſelf, that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. : 

Eternity thou pleaſing-=dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untry'd being, 

Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs ! 

The wide, the unbounded proſpect lies before me; 

But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs reſt upon it.— 

Here will I hold. It there's a Pow'r above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 

'Fhrough all her works) He muſt delight in virtue ; 

And that which He delights in mutt be happy, 

But, when? or where? This world -was made for Cæſar. 

I'm weary of conjectures - this muſt end them.— 
[Laying his hand on his ſword. 

Thus I am doubly arm'd. My death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me. 

This, in a moment brings me to an end; 

But this informs me I thall never die. 

The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence—-ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point,— 

The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years: 

But thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth ; 

Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, | 

The wrecks of matter, and = cruſh of worid-. Cote. 
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XI. DESCRIPTION OF QUEEN MAB. 


SHE is the fancy's midwife : and ſhe comes, 

In ſhape no bigger than an igate-ſtone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman ; 

Drawn with a team of little atomies, 

Athwart men's noſes, as they lie aſleep ; 

Her waggon-ſpokes, made of long ſpinner's legs ; 
The cover, of the wings of graſshoppers; 
The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web; 

The collars, of the moon-ſhine's watery beams ; 
Her whip of cricket's bone ; the laſh of film ; 
Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat ; 

Her chariot is an empty hazle-nut, 

Made by the joiner ſquirrel or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers, 

And, in this ſtate, ſhe gallops, night by night, 
Through lover's brains; and then, they dream of love: 
O'er lawyer's fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees: 
O'er ladies lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream: 

And ſometimes comes fhe, with a tithe-pig's tail, n 
Tickling the parſon as he lies aſleep; 

Then dreams he of another benefice. 

Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck: 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats ; 

Of healths five fathom deep : and, then, anon, 
Drums in his ears; at which he ſtarts and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two— 
And fleeps. again. _ Shakeſpeare. 


XII. SOLILOQUY OF-HENRY v. ON ROYALTY. 


O nary condition, and twin-born with greatneſs ! 

Subject to breath of every fool, whoſe ſenſe 

No more can feel but his own wringing. 

What infinite heart-eaſe muſt kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy ! and what have kings 

That privates have not too, fave ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony? | 

What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in ? | 
Art thou ought elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? . 


— 
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Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear'd, 

Than they in fearing. 

What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 

But poiſon'd flattery ? O be fick, great Greatneſs, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 

Canſt thou, when thou command'ſt the beggar's knee, 
Command the health of it ? No, thou proud dream, 
That play'ſt ſo ſubtly with a king's repoſe ; 

I am a king that find thee ; and I know 

*Tis not the balm, the ſceptre, and the ball, | 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, | 
The enter- tiſſued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farced title running *tore the king, 

The throne he ſits on, nor the tide of pomp 
That beats upon the high ſhore of this world; 
No, not all theſe thrice-gorgeous ceremonies, 
Not all theſe laid in bed majeſtical, | 
Can fleep fo ſoundly, as the lowly clown, | 
Who, with a body fill'd, and vacant. mind, | 
Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with the coarſeſt breads | 
He, all day long, from riſe to ſet, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus z and, at night, 

Sleeps in Elyſium ;z next day, after dawn 

Doth riſe, and help Hyperion to his horte; 

And follows ſo the ever-running year 

With profitable labour to his grave: a 
And (but for ceremony) even he, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with fleep, 

Hath the fore-hand and vantage of a king. S/ateſpeare. 


XIII. HENRY V.'s SPFECH . BEFORE THE BATTLE OF 
AGINCOURT,. ON THE EARL OF WESTMOKELAND'S 
WISHING FOR MORE MEN, FROM ENGLAND. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


War's he that wiſhes more men from England? 
My couſin Weſtmoreland ?—No, my fair couſin ; 
If we are marked to die, we are anow 
To do our country loſs ; and if we live, 
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The fewer men the greater ſhare of honour, 

No, no, my Lord—wiſh not a man from England. 

Rather proclaim it, Weſtmoreland, throughout my hoſt, 

That he who has no ſtomach to this fight, 

May ſtraight depart :, his paſſport ſhall be made 

And crowns, for convoy, put into his purſe : 

We would not die in that man's company.— 

This day is called the feaſt of Criſpian. 

He that outlives this day and comes ſafe home, | 

Wilt ſtand a tip-toe, when this day is nam'd, | 

And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian. | 

He that outlives this day, and fees old, age, 

Will, yearly on the vigil, feaſt his teighbours, - 

And {ay—To-morrow is St. Criſpian: "ID 

Then will he ſtrip his ſleeve, and ſhew his ſcars. 

Old men forget, yet ſhall not all forget, ' 

But they'll remember, with advantages, 

What feats they did that day. Then ſhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouths as houſehold-words, | 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, | 

Warwick and Talbot, Saliſbury and Glo'ſter, | 

Be in their flowing cups, freſhly remember'd. | 

'This.ſtory ſhall the good man teach his ſon : 

And Criſpian's day ſhall ne'er go by, 

From this time to the ending of the world, 

But we in it ſhall be remember'd. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For, he to-day that ſheds bis blood with me, 

Shall be my brother; be he cer ſo vile, 

This day ſhall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen i in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themſelves accurs'd they were not here - 

And hold their manhoods Py while any ſpeaks 

That fought with us upon St. Crifpian's day. 
Shakeſpeare. 
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iv. $OLILOQUY OF DICK, THE APOTHECARY'S APPREN - 
Tick, ON His SCHEME OF GOING UPON THE STAGE. 


* 'Tavs far we run before the wd. — Au apothecary ! 


make an apothecary of me !— What, crawp my genius 
over 


* 
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over a peſtle and mortar ; or mew me up in a ſhop, with 
an alligator ſtuſſed, and a beggarly account of empty 
boxes to be culling fimples, and conſtantly adding 
to the bills of mortality No! no! It will be much 
better to be paſted up in capitals, The part of Romeo by 
a young gentleman, being his firft appearance on any flage. 
My ambition fires at the thought. But hold 
mayn't I run ſome chance of failing in my at- 
tempt ?——biſſed—-pelted—laughed at not admit» 
ted into the Green-room | that will never do 
down, buſy devil, down, down. — Try it again Loved 
by the women, envied by the men, applauded by the pit, 
clapped by the gallery, admired by the boxes. „Dear 
colonel, is'nt he a charming creature ? My Lord, don't 
you like him of all things ? Makes love like an 
angel | What an eye he has! fine legs! —— 
I ſhall certainly go to his benefit. Celeſtial ſounds ! 
And then I'Il get in with all the painters, and have 
myſelf put up in every print ſhop—in the character of 
Macbeth! „This is a ſorry ſight.” (Stands in an atti- 
tude.) In the character of Richard, © (ive me another 
horſe : bind up my wounds.” —This will do rarely 
And then I have a chance of getting well married 
O glorious thought ! I will enjoy it, though but in fancy. 
hut what's o'clock ?—it muſt be almoſt nine. Pll 
away at once—-this is club night—-the ſpouters are all 
met——little think they I'm in town——they'll be ſur- 
priſed to ſee me off I go; and then for my aſſigna- 
tion with my maſter Garꝑle's daughter 


Limbs do your office, and ſupport me well; 
Bear me to her, then fail me if you can. Murphy. 


xv. BRUT'US'S HARANGUE ON THE DEATH OF CASAR. 


Romans, Countrymen, and lovers hear me for my 
cauſe 3 and be filent that you may hear. Believe me 
for mine honour; and have reſpect to mine honour, that 
you may believe. Cenſure me in your wiſdom; and 
awake your ſenſes, that you may the better judge, —If 
there be any in this aſſembly, any dear friend of Cæſar's, 
to him I ſay, that Brutus's love to Cæſar was no leis 
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than his. If then, that friend demand why Brutus roſe 
againſt Cæſar, this is my anſwer ; Not that I loved Cæ- 
far leſs, but that I loved Rome more. Had you rather 
Cæſar were living, and vie all flaves ; than that Cæſar 
were dead, to live all free-men ?—As Cæſar loved me, 
I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as 
he was valiant, I honour him; but, as he was ambitious, 
I few him. There are tears for his love, joy for his for- 
tune, honour for bis valour, and death for his ambition. 
— Who's here ſo baſe, that would be a bondman ? if 
any, ſpeak; for him have Foffended. Who's here ſo 
rude, that would not be a Roman? if, any, ſpeak ; for 
him have I offended. Who's here ſo vile, that will not 
love his country? if any, ſpeak ; for him have I offend- 
ed. I pauſe for a reply.-— r 

None! Then none have I offended. I have done 
no more to Czfar than you ſhall do to Brutus. The 
queſtion. of his death is enrolled in the capitol ; his glo- 
ry not extenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor his of- 
fer ces enforced, for which he ſuffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; 
who, though he had no hand in his death, ſhall receive 
the benefit of his dying. a place in the commonwealth; 
as which of you ſhall not? With this I depart, —that as 
I ſlew my beſt lover for the good of Rome, I have the 
ſame daęger for myſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe my country 

to need my death. | Shakipeare, 


XVI. ANTONY'S ORATION OVER CASAR'S BODY. 


FrienDs, Romans, Countrymen, —lend me your ears.” 
I come to bury Czfar, not to praiſe Him. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones: 
So let it be with Cæſar Noble Brutus 
Hath told you Czfar was ambitious, 

If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault; 

And grievquſty hath Czfar anſwer'd it———- 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the reſt, 
(For Brutus is an honourable man, 

So are they all, all honourable men); 

Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. 
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Tea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
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He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me: 
But Brutus ſays he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Czfar ſeem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cæſar hath wept? 
Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff. 
Yet Brutus ſays he was ambitious 
And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did ſee, that, on the Lupercal, 
I thrice preſented him a kingly crownz '* 
Which he did thrice refufe : was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus ſays he was ambitious ; 
And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 
I ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus ſpoke 
But here I am to ſpeak what 1 do know. 
You all did love him once; not without cauſe: 
What cauſe with-holds you then to mourn for him 
Oh judgment! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, , 
And men have loſt their reafon—Bear with me: 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cæſar; 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me —— 
But yeſterday the word of Cæſar might 
Have ſtood againſt the world ; now lies he there, 
And none ſo poor to da him reverence. . 
Oh maſters ! if I were diſpos'd to ſtir ' 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I ſhould do Brutus wrong, and Caſſius wrong ; 
Who, you all know, are honourable men. 
I wil-not do them wrong : I rather chooſe 
'Fo wrong the dead, to-wrong myſelf and you, 
Than I will wrong ſuch honourable men. 
But here's a parchment, with the ſeal of Cæſar: 
I found it in his cloſet: 'tis his will. 
Let but the commons hear this teſtament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read), 
And they would go and kiſs dead Czfar's wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his ſacred blood; 


And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
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Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 


Unto their fue. = 
If you have rears, prepare to ſhed them now, 

You all do know this mantle : I remember 4 

The firſt time ever Cæſar put it on; * 

»Twas on a ſummer's evening in his tent, W 

That day he overcame the Nervii. In 


Look ! in this place ran Caſſius' dagger through— | 
See what a rent the envious Caſca made 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus ſtabb'd ; 
And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, | V 
Mark how the blood of Cæſar followed it 
This, this was the unkindeſt cut of all? 
For when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Ingratitude, more ſtrong than traitor's arms, 
Quite vanquiſh'd him: then burſt his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue | 
Which all the while ran blood)—great Cæſar fell. 
Oh what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us, fell down; 
W hilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 
* Oh, now you weep 3 and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity : theſe are gracious drops. -  \ 
Kind ſouls ! what ! weep you when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? - look you here |— 
Here is himſelf—marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors. | 
Good friends ! ſweet friends] let me not ſtir you up 
To ſuch a ſudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed are honourable. 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it :ythey are wiſe and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reaſon anſwer you. 
I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is: 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to ſpeak of him: | 
| For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Rf. Action, nor utterance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
x | I To ſtir men's blood; I only ſpeak right on: 
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I tell you that which you yourſelves do know 

Show you ſweet Cæſar's wounds, poor, poor, dumb 
mouths, 

And bid them ſpeak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 

Would ruffle up your fpirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 

The flones of Rome to rife and mutiny. Shakeſpeare. 


VIII, ALEXANDER'S FEAST 3 OR THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
AN ODE FOR sr. CECILIA'S DAY. 


Twas at the royal feaſt, for Perſia won 
By Philip's warlike ſon— 
Aloft, in awful ſtate, 
The god-like hero ſat 
On his imperial throne. 
His valiant peers were plac'd around, 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtle bound: 
So ſhould deſert in arms be crown'd. 
The lovely Thais, by his fide, 
Sat like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In flower of youth, and beanty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair ! 
None but the brave, 
Nane but the brave, . 
None but the brave, deſerves the fair. 


Timotheus, placed on high 

Amid the tuneful choir, 

With flying fingers touch'd the lyre: 
The trembling notes aſcend the ſky, 
And heavenly joys ivſpire.—— 

The ſong began from Jove, 
Who left his bliſsful ſeats above; 

Such is the power of mighty love. 

A dragon's fiery form bely'd the god: 
Sublime on radiant ſpheres he rode, 
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When he to fair Olympia preſs'd, 
And —_— image of himſelf, a ſovereign of the 
world, | 
The liſtening crowd admire the lofty ſound : 
A preſent deity, they ſhout around; 
A preſent deity, the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With raviſh'd ears | 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 


The praiſe of Bacchus, then, the fweet muſician ſung 
Of Bacchus, eyer fair and ever young. 
The jolly god in triumph comes ! 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums. 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace, 
He ſhows his honeſt face. h ' 
Now give the hautboys breath—he comes | he comes 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain. 
Bacchus” bleſſings are a treaſure : 
Drinking is the ſoldier's pleaſure. 
Rich the treaſure ; , to 
Sweet the pleaſure; 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. 


Sooth'd with the ſound, the king grew vain 
Fought all his battles o'er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice hg flew the 
lain. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe 3 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And, while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand and check d his pride. — 
He choſe a mournful muſe, 
Soft pity to infuſe : 
He ſung Darius, great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, ' 
Fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, fall'n, 
: | | Fall'n 
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Fall'n from his high eſtate, 
And welt'ring in his blood. 
Deſerted at his utmoſt need 
By thoſe his former bounty fed, 
On the bare earth expos'd he lies, 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 
With downcaſt look the joyleſs victor ſat, 
Revolving, in his alter'd ſoul, 
The various turns of fate below ; 
And, now and then, a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty maſter ſmil'd, to ſee 
That love was in the next degree : 
Twas but a kindred found to move; 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly ſweet, in Lydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his ſoul to pleaſures. 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble 
Honour but an empty bubble; 
Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting ſtill, and ſtill deſtroying. 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it worth enjoying 
Lovely Thais fits beſide thee 
Take the good the gods provide thee.— 
The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe : 
So love was crown'd ; but muſic won the cauſe. — 
The prince, unable to conceal his pain, 
Gaz'd on the fair / 
Who caus'd his care, 
And ſigh'd and look'd, figh'd and look'd, 
| Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again: 
At length, with love and wine at once oppreſsd,— 
The vanquiſh'd victor - ſunk upon her breaſt. 


Now, ſtrike the golden lyre again; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder train : 
Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, 

And rouſe him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 

Hark! hark the horrid found 


Ha 
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9 A up bis head 
As awaked from the dead; 
And amaz d he ſtares around. 


r R Revenge, revenge | Aion cries 


Sgee the furies ariſe | 
--- _ "See the ſnakes that they rear, 
How they hiſs in their hair, N 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes — 
Behold a ghaſtly band, 
Each a torch in his hand! * 
Theſe are Grecian ghoſts, that i in battle were ſlain, 
And unbury'd, remain | 
Inglorious on the- plain. 
_ Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant rrew. - 
_ Behold! how they toſs their torches on high, 
How they point to the Perſian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hoſtile gods 
The princes apphud, with a furious joy; 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau, with zeal to destroy: 
Thais led the way, 
To light. him to his prey; 
And, like another Helen fir'd another Troy. 


Thus, long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute 
And ſounding lyre, 
Could ſwell the ſoul to rage or kindle ſoft defire. 
At laſt, divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame, Ta 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With Nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, EY 


Or both divide the crown: | 
VV E 


He rais'd a mortal to the ſkiq 
— She drew an angel down. | | 
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